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NKEDS OF EliEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

for the seventies — 1971 



I'ltIDAY, MAY 31, l&ri 

House oe Representatives, 

Generax, Subcommittee on Education 
OP the Commix'tee on Eoucaxion and Labok, 

^ , . JVezo YorTe. N.Y. 

xno fjreneral Subcommittee on. Education convened at Q -ok o r« 
p^ant to noti^ m room 2706, 28 Federal H^^^New Vofk 

a,sssr«~-,-Tdi; 

T^e committee will come to order. 

serie^^ofH^t^K on Education is be^^nnirur today a 

^ *.ion. These 

many areas ot tlie country and will focus 
^onc^iw major challenges confronting our elementary and 

arcondary schwls : school mte^^tion, juvenile delinquencv career 
edition and general school dancing. delinquency, career 

has long felt a need to hold general hearings 
the country n orsater to receive directly the counsel of 

i?tr,!w?’®ti^ ? '""'h d‘timar*ily involved in education : the admin- 

istriitors, the teachers, parents, and the students. 

starting these hearing in New York City because in its 
and^naonsity It protrfSly best exemplifies most of the major 
fn e^xcation today. We especially wanted to stirt 

^-11 ^ York be^a^ tte ^od part of our focus of our first hearing 

totegration of 

of the city S populatiOT) and since almost two-thirds of the Puerto 
Rican families in the United States make Mew York City their home, 

*” proper to begin cjsir cogasideration there. 

in» inte^ation biHs which the subcommittee will be receiv- 

tbSi^i^^^o^ ^».V are the following; H.R. 2266, the administra- 
tions \-ersion of the Emet|^ncy School Aid Act; H.R. 4847, Con- 

id 



^U^stus Hawkins’ version of the same A ct * IT Tt 4Ad.'r 
cation AStT^nd^fiTSTy^HIJ **721^0 Quality integinted’EdS- 

UrbanEducat?on?rpi?vS.?AtlS’ Herman BadiU„.s 

( 1 he documents referred to follow :) 
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92d congress 
Isx* Se»szoi«' 



H. R. 2266 



IN THE HOUSE OE REEEESENTi\.TIVES 

Jan-ttaky 26, 1071 

Mr. (for liimself anti Mr. Ha-wkj^ts) introtiuceti tlie following bill ; whicJi 

was referred to tbe Committee on Education and Labor 



To assist scliool districts to meet special problems incident to de- 
segregation, and to the elimination, reduction, or prevention 
of racial isolation, in elementary and secondary schools, and 
for other purposes. 



X He xt enacted. f>y the Senate and House of Repveseixta- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the “Emergency School Aid 

4 Act of 1971”. 

5 rXJRFOSE 

6 Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to provide financial 

7 assistance 
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(n) to iiieel tlie spe<;inl iioccls incident l;o flie eliiiii- 
iiatioij of rm;ial se<» re^»:at ion and diHcriniina'. ion anion-- 
students and faciilt 3 ^ element ai-^^ and seeondai-y 

scliools, and 

(b) to encourage the voluntar 3 ^ elimination, rediie- 
pi'ovention of racial isolation in elenientarv and 
secondary schools -with substantial prtiportions <»f iniiioi-- 



ity group students. 

.A.r» i>Roi»Rr.A.Tio>rs 

Sec. 3. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated for 

carr 3 >'ing out this Act not in excess of S500. 000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and not in excess of 

$1,000,000,000 for the succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) Funds so approjariated shall remain available for 
obligation for one fiscal 3 '-ear bc 3 ’-ond tliat for which lhe 3 ^ are 
appropriated. 



-A.Ei.oTivH'::isrrs -a.moxo 

Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to 

section 3 for carrying out this Act for any fiscal 3 ^ear, the 
Secretaiy shall allot an amount equal to 80 per centum 
among the States b 3 ’- allotting to each State $100,000 plus 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the balance of 



such 80 per centum of such sums as tlie aggregate number 

24 of children enrolled in schools in the State who are Negroes, 

25 American Indians, Spanish-sumamed Americans, or mem- 
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oei-s ot orher ratial ininorifN^ groii 2 >s as deteririined hy the 
Seeretaiy, bears to the iiujiiber of sucli eliildreii hi aJl of 
the States. The remainder of such sums may be expended 
hy tJie Secretary as he may find necessary or appropriate 
(but onl^ tor axjtivities described in section 6 and in accord- 
6 ance with the other i>rovisions of this ^Vct) for grants or 
*7 contracts to carry out the purpose of this Act. The iniinber 
of such children in each State and in all of the States shall 
be dctei-imncd by the Secretary on the basis of the most 



8 
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recent available data satisfactory to him. 



(b) (1) The amount by which any allotment to a State 

12 for -fiscal year under subsection (a) exceeds the amount 

13 which the Secretary detei-mines will be required for such 

14 fiscal year for programs or projects within such State shall 
lb be available for reallotment to other States in proportion to 
1« the original allotments to svich States under subsection (a) 
1'7 for that year but with such proportionate amount for any 
18 such other States being reduced to the extent it exceeds 
18 the sum the Secretarj- estimates such State needs and Avill 

20 be able to use for such year; and the total of such reductions 

21 shall be similarly reallotted among the States Avhose pro- 

oo • 

portionate amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts re- 

23 allotted to a State under this subsection during a fiscal year 

24 shall be deemed part of its allotment under sub.section (a) 
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(2) III order to afTord ample opiiortunity for all eligible 
applicants in a State to submit applications for assistance 
under this Act, the Secretary shall not fix a date for rcallot- 
inent, i»ui-siiant to this subsection, of any portion of any 
allotnient to a State for a fiscal year which date is earlier 
than sixty days jirior to the end of such fiscal ycar. 

(3) iN^otwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, no portion of any allotment to a State for 
a fistjuil year shall be available for reallotment pursuant to 
this subsection unless the Secretary determines that the appli- 
cations lor assistance under this Act which have been filed 
by eligible applicants in that State for which a portion of 
such allotment lias not been reserved (hut which would 
necessitate use of that portion) are applications which do 
not meet the requirements of this Act, as set forth in sections 
G, 7, and 3, or which sot forth programs or projects of such 
insufficient promise for achieving the purpose of this Act 
that their approval is not warranted. 

Er.IOIBIIjITY KOlt ^S«IBXATSTOK 

Si’X?. 5. (a) The Secretary shall provide financial assist- 
nnee by' grant ux»on application therefor approved in acxjord- 
nnee with section T to a local educational agency — 

( 1 ) which is implementing a plan 

( A ) which has hecn undertaken pursuant to a 
final order issued by a court of the United States, 
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or a court of any State, and whicb requires the 
desegregation of racially segregated students or 
faculty in the elementary and secondary schools of 
such agency, oi otherwise requires the elimination 
or reduction of raeiol isolation in such schools; or 
(B) which has been approved by the Secretary 
as adequate under title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 for the desegregation of racially segregated 
students or faculty in such schools; 

(2) wliich, without having been required to do so, 
has adopted and is implementing, or will, if assistance 
is made available to it under this Act, adopt and imple- 
ment, a plan for the complete elimination of racial isola- 
tion in all the racially isolated schools in the school 
district of such agency; or 

has adopted and is iiii2>lenienting, or 
assistance is made available to it under this Act, 
adopt and itiipleinent, a plan — 

(A) to eliminate or reduce racial isolation in 
one or more of tlio racially isolated schools in tho 
school district of such agency, 

(B) to reduce the total number of Negro, 
American Indian, of Spanish-sumamed American 
cliildrcn, <ir cliildrcn of other mt^inl minority groups 
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as detcTiiiinccl 1»y llm Scvi't*! nry, wlm nrc* tii ni<-inll\' 
isoliitetl schools in such distric.-t, 

(C) to prevent raeiiil isolation i€*asonal»ly likely 
to occur (in the nhsence of assistance inuler this 
i\.ct) in any school in such district iit wliich sclnxil 
at Itost lO per centum, but not more than i>0 pc*r 
centum, of the eni'ollment consists of sucli cliildren, 
or 

(I^) to enroll and educate in schools which are 
not racially isolated, N'cgro, American Tne.inn, t>r 
Sponish-sumamed A.mei*ican cliildren, or children of 
other racial minority groups as determined by the 
Secretary, who would not otherwise be cligilde for 



enrollment because of ’^onresidence in the school dis- 
trict of such agency, whe?*e such enrollment would 
make a significant contrikntiun toward reducing 
racial isolation. 

(b) In cases in which the Secretary finds that it would 

19 effectively carry out the purpose of this Act, he may assist 

20 hy grant or contract any public or private noiiprofit ngciic'v, 

21 institution, or organization (other than a local cduontioiial 

22 agency) to carry out programs or projects designed to sup- 

23 port the development or implementation of a plan described 
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24 in subsection (a) , 
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Sec. G. l^innncial asisislnnoe under this Act shall he 
available for programs or projects which would not other- 
wise be funded and which involve activities designed to 
carry out the purpose of this Act, including — 

( 1 ) remedial and other services to meet the special 
needs of children (including gifted and talented chil- 
dren) in schools which are affected by a plan, described 
in section 5 or a program de.scribed in section 9(b), 
when such services arc deemed necessniy’’ to the success 
of such pltiri or program ; 

(2) the provision of additional professional or other 
staff members (including staff members specially trained 
in problems incident to desegregation or the elimination, 
reduction, or prevention of racial isolation) and the 
training and retraining of staff for such schools ; 

(3) comprehensive guidance, counseling, and other 
personal services for such children ; 

(4) development and employment of new instruc- 
tional techniques and materials designed to meet the 
needs of such children ; 

(5) innovative interracial educational programs or 
X>rojects involving the joint participation of ^fegro, 
American Tiidian, or Spanish-sumamed Ainerir'an cliil- 
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drcn, or cliildrcri of otlior racial minority groups as 
detei'iniiicd by the Secretary, and other children attend- 
ing different schools, including extracurricular activities 
and coopemtivo exchanges or other arrangements be- 
tween schools within the same or different school 
districts ; 

(b) lepaii or minor remodeling or alteration of 
existing school facilities (including the acquisition, in- 
stallation, modernization, or replacement of equipment) 
and the lease <»r purchase of mobile classroom units or 
O’ther mobile educational hnalitics; 

(7) the provision of ti'ans 2 *ortation sei'vicc*s for 
students, except that, funds appropriated under the 
authority of this Act shall not be used to establish or 
maintain the transportation of students to achieve i-acial 
Imlnnee, unless funds jii*e voluntarily reqiies(t*d for that 
purpose by the local eduiatioiial agency; 

(8) cojuinunily activities, iiitdiidiiig piihlie educa- 
tion eiruits, in siipp.ut of a plan described iu section 5 
or a luoginni described in section 9(b) ; 

(9) special adininistmtivc activities, such as the 
rescheduling of students or teachers, or the provision 
of information to parents and other memhers of the 
general public, incident to the implementation of a plan 
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described in section 5 or a program described in sec- 
tion 9 (b) ; 

(10) planning and evaluation activities; and 

(11) otlior speciallj' designed programs or ]>rojects 
wliii li meet the purpose <»f this Act. 

CIlITKIiTA. FOR AI*I*ROVATj 

•Skc. 7. (a) In approving applica-tions submitted under 

this Act (except for those submitted under section 9(b) ) , 
the Secrotar 3 '' shall only ftpply the following criteria; 

( 1 ) the need for assistance, taking into account 
such factors as — 

(A) the extent of racial isolation (including 
the number of racially isolated children and the 
relative concentration of such children) in the 
school district to be served as compared to other 
school districts in the State, 

(B) the financial need of such school district 
as compared to other sclu>ol districts in the State, 

(C) the exvtense and difficulty <»f effectively 
carrying out a plan describcul in section fi in sneh 
school district as compared to other school districts 
in the State, and 

(H) the degree to which measurable deficien- 
cies in the quality of |>ublic education afforded in 
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sucli scIjooI district oxccetl tliosc til" t»ther scliool 

districts within tlic State; 

(2) the degree to whicli the plan described in 
section 5, and tlie program or project to he assisted, are 
likely to effect a decrease in racial isolation in racially 
isolated schools, or in the case of applications submitted 
under section 5(a) (3) (C) , the degree to which the 
plan described in section 5, and the program or project, 
are likely to prevent racial isolation from occurring or 
increasing (in the absence of assistance under this 
Act) ; 

(3) the degree to which the described in 

section & is sufficiently comprehensive to offer reason- 
able assurance that it will achieve the purpose of this 
Act; 

(4) the degree to which the program or project 
to bo assisted affords i>romise of achieving the juirpose 
of this Act ; 

(5) that (except in the case of an application sub- 
mitted under section 9 (a) ) the amount ncoessaiy to 
carry out effectively the program or project does not ex- 
ceed the amount available for assistance in the State 
under this Act in relation to the other applications from 
the Stale pending before him ; and 




(6) che degree to which the plan described in sec- 
tion 5 involves to the fullest extent practicable the total 
educational resources, both public and private, of the 
community to be served. 

(b) The Secretary shall not give less favorable consid- 
eration to the application of a local educational agency which 
has voluntarily adopted a plan qualified for assistance under 
this Act (due only to title volimtary nature of the action) 
than to the application of a local educational agency which 
has been legally required to adopt such a plan. 

ASSTJItAN'OES 

Seo. 8. (a) An application submitted for approval 
under section 7 shall contain such information as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe and shall contain assurances that — 

( 1 ) the appropriate State educational agency has 
been given reasonable opportunity to offer recommenda- 
tions to the applicant and to submit comments to the 
Secretary ; 

(2) in the case of an application by a local educa- 
tional agency, to the extent consistent with the number 
of children, teachers, and other educational staffs in the 
school district of such agency enrolled or employed in 
private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools 
whose participatiem would assist in achieving the pur- 
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post! of this Act, such agency (after consultation with 
the appropriate private school officials) has made pro- 
visions for their iiarticipation on an equitable basis ; 

(3) the applicant has adopted effective procedures, 
including provisions for such objcctiv'e measurements 
of educational and other change to be effected by this 
Act as the Secretary may require, for the continuing 
evaluation of programs or projects under this Act, 
including their effectiveness in achieving clearly stated 
pi’ogram goals, their impact on related programs or 
projects and upon the community served, and their struc- 
ture and mechanisms for the delivery of services, and 
including, where appropriate, comparisons with proper 
control groups composed of persons who have not par- 
ticipated in such programs or projects; 

(4) in the case of an application by a local educa- 
tional agency, the aj>plicant (A) has not, subsequent 
to the commencement of its 1969—1970 school 3 ’'car, 
unlawfully donated, leased, sold, or othei’wise disposed 
i>f real or personal i^roperty or services to a noni>ublie 
eleinent-ary or secondary school or school system prac- 
ticing discrimination on the basis of rac^, color, or 
national origin, or has rescinded such transaction (or 
received consideration in lieu thereof) in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary; (B) has not unlaw- 
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fully doimtcd, leased, sold, or otherwise disjjosed of real 
or personal proporty or .servic*es to such n lumijublic 
school m' school system whore such tranisaction h.is l>ro- 
diiccd a substantial decrease in the assets ava^tablc for 
iniblic education in tlie schotal district of sucli agency, 
or has rescinded such transjiction (or received consid- 
eration in lieu thereof) in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary; and (C) will not donate, lease, sell, 
or othei-wise dispose of real or personal property or 
services to any such nonpublic school or school system; 

(5) in the case of an application by a local educa- 
tional agency, the applicant has not reduced its fiscal 
effort for the provision of free imblic education for chil- 
di en in attendance at the schools of such agency for the 
fiscal year for which assistance is sought under this Act 
to less than that of the second preceding fiscal vear; 

(6) the applicant is not reasonably able to provide, 
out of non-Ii''ederal sources, the assistance for which the 
application is made; 

(7) the applicant will i>rovide such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require to carry out the luir- 
pose of this Act; 

(8) in the case of an application by a local educa- 
tional agency, the plan with respect to which such 
agency is seeking assistance (as specified in section 
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14 

^ ( i ) ) does not involve freedom t>f choice as a 

means of desegregation, unless the Secretary determines 
that freedom of choice has achieved, or will achieve, the 
comi)letc elimination of a dual school system in the 
school distri^„ of such agency ; 

(9) the current expenditure per |>upil (as defined 
in section 1 1 (a) ) which such agency makes frt>m 
revenues derived from its local sources for the academic 
year for which assistance under this Act will be made 
available to such agency is not less than the current 
expenditure per pupil which such agency made from 
such revenues for (A) the academic year preceding 
the academic year during which the implementation of 
a plan described in section 5 'tvas commenced, or (B) 
the third academic year preceding the academic year 
for which such assistance will be made available, which- 
ever is later; 

(10) staff mciiibers of the applicant who work di- 
rectly with children, and professional staff of such ax>pli- 
caiit who are employed on the administrative level, will 
be hired, assigned, promoted, paid, demoted, dismissed 
or otherwise treated without regard to their membership 
in a minority group, except that no assignment pursuant 
to a court order or a plan approved under title VI of the 

- SO 
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Civil lii^?hts Act of 1964 will bo c«>iisidoiocl «s beiiijr in 
violation of this subsection ; 

(11) for each acatleiiiic year for wliich assistance is 
made available to tlie a2>plicant under this Act, it has 
taken or is in the process of taking all i>racticable steps 
to avail itself of all assistance for which it is determined 
to be eligible under any program administered by the 
Commissioner of Education ; and 

(12) no practices or procedures, including testing, 
will be employed by the applicant in the assignment of 
children to classes, or otherwise in carrying out curricular 
or extracurricular activities, within the schools of such 
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applicant in suclj„ a manner as (A) to result in the 
discriminatory isolation of Negro, American Indian, 
Spanish-sumamed American children, or children who 
are members of other racial minority groups as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in such classes or with respect 
to such activities, or (B) to discriminate against such 
children on the basis of their being members of any 
such minority group. 

(b) The Secretary shall not finally disapprove in whole 
or in part any application for funds submitted by a local edu- 
cational agency eligible under section 3 without first noti- 
fying the local educational agency of the specific reasons for 
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his disapproval as contained in section 7 and siibscotion (a) 
above niul without nfTt»rdiii|^ the agency a rensonnhlo time to 
modify its npplicj)(i«>ii. 

(c) T*lic SecrcUiry may, from time to time, set dates 
l»y wliieh applications stinll ho filed. 

(<i) 111 the case of an application hy n eoinhination of 

local educational agencies for jointly carrying out a program 
or project tinder this Act, nt least one such agency shall 
he an agency descrihed in section o (*^) or section 9 and 
any one or more siicli agencies joining in such application 
may Ik» authorijced to administer such program or project. 

HI’Kf'IAI* I»IWK3KAM8 

13. (a) l?'rom the ufnds available to him under 

the Rcc’ond sentence of section 4 (a) the Secretary is author- 
tieed to make grants to eligible local educational agekicios to 
carry out model or demonstration programs related to the 
piir|>osc of this Act if in the Secretary's judgment these 
progrmits make a si>eeial contribution to the development of 
methods, techniques, or programs designed to eliminate 
racial segregation or to eliminate, reduce, or prevent racial 
is4i1atioii in elementary and secondary nehool«. 

(h) l^rom the funds a\*nilithle to liim under the secontl 
sentence of section 4(a) the Secretary is nlso authorised 
to ?nnke grants to lt>eal edticational ngone1<*s to carry out 
pritgranis for children ■who are from onviw>nmentB where 
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1 tlio dominant lan^o^c is other than £2n^Iish (such as 

2 i'ronch-speaking and Oriental children) and who, (1) as 

3 a result of limited English-speaking ability, are educationally 

4 deprived, (2) have needs similar to other children par- 
ticipating in programs or projects uasisted under this Act, 

« and (.*3) attend a school ifi which tl.ey constitute more than 
50 per centum of the enrollment. 

8 

r»AVAlK*-fXS 

Skc. lO. (a) Upon his approval of an application, for 
assistance under this Act, the Secretary shall reserve from 
the applicable allotment (including any applicable rcallot- 
ment) available therefor the amount fixed for such 
^3 application. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the applicant such 
15 rosorvea ninoiint. ii. n<lvnnco or l.y way of roimbiirscmcnt. 
«n.I ill siitli inslallimiiln ooiininlei.l will, establinhcd prac- 
ticc, uii he may determine. 

case «»f an application to be funded 
under the first sentence of secCioJi 4 (a) whkh is subjnitted 

20 by a local educational agency which is located in a State 

21 in whicli no State agency is authorized by law to provide, 

22 *1 

or in the case in which there is a sul^tantial failure by a 

23 local ediieutional agency approved for a program or project 

24 under this Act U. provide. f.,r efTcctive partieiputioii .m an 

25 oqitilnblo Imsis in programs or projor-ts mitliorixod under this 
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1 Act l>y cliilclren eiirolled^ In, or l>y tencliei*s or otlicr ediicn- 

2 tioiinl staff <nf, any one or more private nonprofit eleim*rvt«iry 

3 or secondary schools loeated in tlic school distric-t of sii«*h 

4: agency, the Socrofarj’' sliall arrange for the provisitm, <m 

5 an c<mitahh' hasis, «»f siK'^h progriiins or pritjt'cts and shall 
t> pay the costs thereof for an^' fiscal year <ml of that State's 
'7 all«>tincnt. The Secretary may arrange for sii(‘h programs 

8 through contracts with institutions *»f higher education, or 

9 other c«»mpefent ii<»npr*»fit instil ntioiis or oi’gjiiiixjitions. 

10 (2) In dctcnriiniiig the amount to he withheld fr«»m any 

11 State’s allotment for the provision of such prognims or 

12 projects, the Secretary shall t.nke into actwaiiit the iinmhcr 

13 of children and tenchei's and «»tht . educational staff who 

14 are excluded from participation therein, and who, except 

15 for such exc1iisif>n, might rens«iiinl»ly have hceii expcc*tecl 
18 to participate. 

IT (d) After ninkiug n grant or contract under this Act, 

18 the Secretary shall notify the nppr«»printo State cdiicati«inal 

19 agencry *»f the name of the nppr<iv'cd applicant and of the 

20 ain(»uiit approved. 

21 (o) The amount of financial assiatance to a local edu- 

22 cational agency under this Aot may not exceed those net 

23 additional costs wliicli are doteriniiicKl by the Secretary, in 

24 accordance with n*gii1nti«ms prt'.'U'irilaal liy liitii, f<» he the 

25 result of the impleinonUtticm of a plan under section r>(a). 
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^ DBFTNTXION'S 

2 Skc. 11. As used in this Act, except when otherwise 

3 specified — 

4 (a) The term ''current expenditure per pupil” for a 

5 local educational nj^cncy means (1) the expenditures for 
« free public ediusititu., including exi>enditurtvs for ndminisfrn- 

7 tion, instruction, attendance and health services, p.ipil trans- 

8 portation service.s, operation and maintenance of jilant, fixed 

9 ehargres, and net expenditures to cover deficits for food serv- 

10 ices and student body activities, hut not including^ expendi- 

11 tines for community servicos, capital outlay, and debt service, 

12 or any expenditures made from funds granted under such 

13 Fe<leml program of assistance as the Secretaiy may prescribe, 

14 divided by (2) the number of children in average daily 

15 attendance to whom such agency provided free public educa- 
1<3 tion during the year for which the computation is made. 

The term e<|uipment** includes machinery, utilities, 

18 and built-in equipment and any necessnrj’’ enclosures or struc- 

19 tures to house them, mid includes all other items nect‘ssary 

20 for the provision of education services, such as instructional 

21 equipment and necessary fiimiUire, printed, piihlislied. 

22 and audiovisual instructional materials, and otlier related 

23 material, 

24 (c) The term "gifted and talented children” means, in 

25 aecurdnnce with objcx;tive criteria prescribed by the Secre- 
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20 

tary, children who have oiitstaivdiiig intellectiml uhility or 
creative talent. 

(d) The term **local educational agency’* means a pub- 
lic board of education or other public authority legally 
constituted within a State for either administrative control, 
or direction, of publ’c elementary or secoTidary schools in 
a city, county, tov/nship, school district, or other political 
subdivision of a State, or such combination of school districts 
or counties as are recognized in a State as ari administrative 
agcnc3'^ for its public elementary or secondary schools, or a 
combination of local educational agencies; and imrludos any 
other piVblic institution or agency hav'ing administrative con- 
trol and direction of a public elementary or secondary schoed ; 
and where responsibility for tlie control and direction of the 
activities in such schools wliich arc to he assisted under 
this Act is vcjsted in an agency subordinate to such a hoard 
or other authority, the Secretary may consiiler siieh suinuali- 
nate agency as a local edticjitioiml agency for |»iirpose «>f this 
-^^ct. 

(e) The term ‘'nonprofit” as applied to an agency, 
organization, or Institution means an agency, organization, 
or institution owned or operated by one or more nonprofit 
corporations or associations no part of the net eamings of 
wliich inures, ma^’’ lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shiirclioldcr »»r indivi^^i^^ 
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(f) The terms "racially isolated school*’ and "racial 
isolation” 111 reference to a school mean a school and condi- 
tion, respectively, in which Negro, American Indian, or 
Spanish-surnamed American children, or children who are 
inemhers of other racial minority groups as determined by 
6 (he Secretary, eonstitiito more (bun r>0 per centum of the 
enrollment of a school. 

(g) Phe tei*ms '‘'‘elemenfary and secondary school” and 
"school** mean a school which provides elementary or sec- 
lO ondary education, as determined under State law, except 
H that It does not include an^' education provided beyond 
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grade 12 . 

(h) Phe tenn "Secretary” means the Secretary of 
ireulth, hlducation, and Welfare. 

(j) The term *‘Statc educational agency” means the 
the l>istrict of Columbia. 

term ‘‘State” means one of the fifty States or 
State honid of education or other agency or officer pri- 
marily responsible for the State supervision «f public ele- 
mentary and sccondaxy schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency designated by the 
Oovomor or by Shite law for this purpose. 

KVAJ.UATION' 

Sec. 12. Such portion us the Secretary may determine, 
but not more than 1 per centum, of any appropriation 
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1 under tliis Act for any fiscal 3 'ear shall be available to 

2 liini for evaluation (directly or by j^rants or contracts) of 

3 the programs and projects authorized by’ this Act, and in 

4 the case of allotments from any such apjiropriatiori, the 

5 amount available for allotment shall bo reduced according^/. 

<5 JOINU’ 1 -' UN DING 

7 Sisc. 13. l-*ursuant to regulations prescribed by the I*res- 

8 ident, where funds are advanced by the Department of 

^ Ifcraltlj, liiducation, and W^elfare and one or more other 

10 Federal agencies for any project or activity funded in 

11 whole or in part under this Act, any one Federal agency 

12 may be designated to act for all in administering- the funds 

12 advanced. In such cases, any such agency may waive any 

14 teclinical grant or contract requirement (as defined by 

15 regulations) which is inconsistent with the similar re<juire- 
1 <> nients of the administering agency or which the adminlster- 

17 ing agency docs not impose. 

18 ADVISOBV CHDUNCIIj 

Seo. 14. The Fresident shall appoint a National Ad- 
20 visory Council on the Education of Facially Isolated Children, 
consisting of twelve members, for the purpose of reviewing 
22 th <;5 administration and operation of this Act and making 

2-3 reconunendations for the improvement of this Act and its 
a.lmini3tration and operation and for increasing the effective- 
2^ -I , ^ of programs or projects carried out pursuant to this Act. 
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Si:<’, 16. The Secretary shitll include in his annual report 
to the Congress a full report as to the administration of this 
Act and the effectiveness of programs or projects thereunder. 

013NEIf>V.E l*KOVISIONS 



* Sec. 16. (a) The provision of parts B and O of the 

General Education Provisions Act (title IV of Public Eaw 
^ 247 (Ninetieth Congress) as amended by title IV of Public 

Eaw 230 (Nmety-first Congress) ) shall apply to the pro- 
gram of Eederal assistance authorized under this Act as if 
^ ' such program were an applicable program under such Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, and the Secretary shall have 
the authority vested in the Commissioner of Education by 
such parts "with respect to such program. 

(I*) Section 422 of such General Education Provisions 
Act is amended by inserting “the Emergency School Aid 

Act of 1971;" after “the International Education Act of 
1966;". 





»2 d congress 

lorr Session' 



H. R. 4847 



115^ THE HOUSE OF EEFRESENTATIVES 

li>7l 

AXr. Hawtcinh ('foi' Hiinsellf and IVfr. TC>:ii> of New York) introduced tHe fol- 
lowing l>ill ; wliick was referred to tHc CTomiiiitte© on Education and 
Labor 



To provide financial assistance for the esta,blishinent and mainte- 
nance of stable, quality, integrated education in elementary 
and secondetry schools to assist school districts to overcome 
the’adveise educational cfTects of minority group isolation, 
and for other purposes. 



1 Be it enacted, hy the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of Jimerica in Congress assembled ^ 

3' That this Act may be cited as the Integrated Edit- 

4 cation Act of 1971". 

5 li’INniNOS AX1> I*XTKI»OSI-: 

6 Sk<’. 2. (a) The C<uigress hereby finds that the segre- 

7 gati<in of schoolchildren by race, color, or national origin. 

8 whatever its cause or origin, is detrimental to all children 
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2 

and deprives tliem of equality of educational opportunity ! 
that conditions of such segregation exist throughout the 
^Nation, and, as a result, substantial numbers of children are 
suffering educational depriv'ation ; and that the process of 
establishing and maintaining stable, quality, integrated 
schools improves the qualit 3 ’' of education for all children 
find often involves the expenditure of additional funds to 
'vhich local educational agencies do not have access. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act (1) to provide finan- 
cial assistance to encourage the establishment and mainte- 
nance of stable, quality', integrated schools throughout the 
N'ation, serving students from all backgrounds, which derive 
full advantage from the enriched educational opportunities 
provide i by the education of children from diverse ’jack- 
grounds in an environment sensitive to the potential contribu- 
tion of each child to the education of all, through the utiliza- 
tion of modem educational methods, practices, and tech- 
niques, including, where appropriate, programs of integrated 
bilingual, bicultural education, and (2) to aid schoolchildren 
to overcome the educational disadvantages of minority group 
isolation. 

-APJPKOr'KIAXIONS 

3. (a) The Commissioner, shall, in accordance with 
the provisions <if this Act, cany out a program designed to 
acihieve the purposes set Wi’b in seetion 2 (b) . There are nu- 
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3 

thonized to be appropxuated to th.3 Commissioner, for the 
puiTpoise of carrying out this A.ct, $500,000,000 for tfue period 
beginning with the enaotment of this Act and ending 
d'Uiie 30, 1972, and $3 ,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
•Tunc 30, 1973. Funds so appropri'aited shall remain avail- 
able for obligatiion and expenditure during the fiscal yeitr 
succeeding the fiscal 3 ^ear for whieh the 3 '" are appropriated, 
except thait funds reserved under paragnaph ( 1 ) of subsebtion 
(b) shall remain available nntil expended. Funds so appix>- 
priated shall be" available for grants and contracts under this 
Act only to the extent that the sums appropriated to the 
Oflicfe of Fdnoation for any fiscal year exceed the sums 
appropriated to the Office of Fduoation for the next preceding 
fiscaal year, except that sums appropriated pursuant to this 
A-Ct shall not be considered in determining the sums appro- 
priated to the Office of Fducation for any such next preceding 
fiscal year. 

(h) ( 1 ) From the sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) , the Commissioner shall reserve^- — 

(A) not less than lO per centum of each of the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated pursuant to such 
sitbseotion for the purposes cf section 8 ; 

(B) not less than 5 per centum of each of the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated pursuant to such 
subsection for -the purposes of section lO; 
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(C) not less than 3 per centum of each of the 

2 amounts authorized to be appropriated pursuant to such 

3 subsection for the purposes of section il. 

(2) If the total amount of the sums appropriated pur- 

5 suant to subsection (a) for any fiscal year does not constitute 

6 at least four times the aggregate of the amounts specified 

7 for reservation pursuant to paragraph (1) for that fiscal 

8 year, each of the amounts so specified for that fiscal year 
8 shall be ratably reduced until the aggregate of the amounts 

10 reserved under paragraph (1) does not exceed one-fourth 



11 of an amount ««««! to the sums so appropriated. 

(3) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to subsection 

13 (a) , the Commissioner is authorized to reserve an amount, 

1^ not in excess of an amount equal to 10 per centum of such 
1® sums, for the purposes of section 7 (a) . 

(4) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to subsection 
(a) , the Commissioner shall resen e 10 per centum for 

grants by him to local educational agencies making appli- 
1® cations under section 5 (a) (2) . 



APPOBTIONMBNT AMOKO STATTi;S 

21 Q 

OKO. 4. (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant 

22 • 

to section 3 (a) which are not reserved under section 3 (b) 
23 

for any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall apportion to each 

^ State for grants wathin that State an amount which bears 
25 -u 

the .same ratio to such sums as the number of minority group 

33 
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1 children enrolled in public schools in that Stale bears to the 
number of such chiKlreu in all the States, except that the 

3 nirMMint apportioned to any State shall not be less than 

4 .$ 100 , 000 . 

5 (2) Of the amount apportioned to each State under 

6 paragraph ( 1 ) , the Commissioner shall reserve not less than 

7 one-sixth but not more than one-fourth for grants to local 

8 educational agencies in that State pursuant to section 5 (h) . 

8 (8) Of the amount apportioned to rach State under 

paragraph ( 1 ) the Commissuoner shall roser^’e not less than 
10 per centum for grants in that State pursuant to sc*ction 

12 7(b). 

13 The amount of any State's api»ortk>nment under 
1^ suljsection (a) whic^ exceeds the amount -whic^ the Com- 
IS missioner determines, in accordaiioo with criteria established 
18 hy regulation, will be required during the period for which 
1*^ the apportionment is available for programs and projects 
18 within such State, slinll be avnilahio for reapportion ment 
18 from tiiiRi to time, on such dates during .such period as the 

20 Commissioner Miall fix by reguiatitm, to other States in 

21 proportion to the original apportionments to .such States 

22 under subsection (a) . If the Commissioner determines, in 

23 accordance with criteria established by regulation, that the. 
2*1 amount which wouid be reapportioned to a State under the 
2^* first sentence of this subsection exceeds the amount which 
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will be required during the period of the apportionment f<»r 
I.fo^r.anis and projects within such State, the amount of such 
State’s renpportionment shall be reduced to the extent of 
such excess, and the total amount of any reductions pursuant 
to this sentence shall be available for reapportionment under 
the first sentence of this subsection. Any amount reappor- 
tioned to a State under this subsection during the period of 
any apportionment sh»^ll he deetned a part of its apportion- 
ment for that period ; and any amount reserved pursuant 
to paragraph ( 2 ) of subsection (a) and reapportioned under 
this subsection shall be used solely for the purposes for which 
it was originally reserved. 

eligibility for assistance 
Sec. 5. (a) (1) The Commissioner is authorized to 

make a grant to, or a contract with, a local educational 
agency only if. in accordance with criteria established by 
regulation, he determines — 

(A) that the h»cal educational agency has adoj>(cd 
a plan for the establishment or maintenanco of one or 
more stable, quality, integrated schools; and 

(B) that the number of minority group children in 
attendance at the schools of such agency is (i) at least 
one thousand and at least 20 per centum of the number 
of all children in attendance at such schools, or (ii) at 
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least three thousand and at least 10 per centum ot the 
nuniber of all children in attendance at such sehcols 
(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (B) of 
paragraph ( 1 ) . the CJoinniissioner is authorized to make 
grants, in accordance with apeciul eligibility criteria estab- 
lished by regulation for the purposes of this paragraph, to a 
local educational agency which does not meet the require- 
ments of such clause (B), where such local educational 
agency is located within, or adjacent to, a Standard Metropol- 
itan Statistical Area and makes joint arrangements with an 
additional local educational agency, located within the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statisiical Area and containing a substantial 
proportion of minority grouj» students, for the establishment 
and maintenance of one or more stable, quality integrated 
schools. I'or the purposes of this subsection, an integrated 
school shall be a school with a student body containing a 
substantial proportion of children from educationally advan- 
Uiged backgrounds in which the proportions of ininf>rity 
group students are at least 50 per centum of the projmrtions 
of minority group students eni oiled in all schools of the local 
educational agencies w’ithin the Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area, and a faculty and administrative staff w*ith sub- 
stantial representation of minority group persons. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to. 
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1 or ^-^^ntracrs witl., local ocl.uational a^r<.,uic.s for mn.snc.ny 

2 pro. nisi,,#, pilot p,o#.n„,,s or projects c]esi#r„ecl to ovcMeomc 

3 the adverse- efTeets of minority #r,ca,p isolation by i„,-,rc>vi„#r 

4 the aeademie aehieveinent of c-niM,e„ in one o, more ininor- 
^ Ity #r,oiip isolated schools, if ],e defeiniiiies that the local 
® edneaticmal agency had a number of minority group children 

7 in average daily memheiship in the public schools, for the 

8 fiscal year preeeding the fiscal year for which assist., „ce is 
^ to he provided. ( 1 ) c,f at least Ir^ 0 () 0 . c>r (2) c-onsf itutin.r 

J_0 ii- ^ 

more than o() per centum of such a jog. dy mc-mhershii, 

11 . * 

of all children in siicrli schools. 

12 

(c) No local educational agency making application 

13 .in.l.-r II, i« soeli,,,, simll l,e .•liBil,l,. to ,-ccoivo a gr„„t or con- 

1^ trn, t in „n mn-o, in excess of tl.e onionnt deicnnined by the 
15 
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Commissioner, in accordance with rc-gulations setting forth 
criteria estahlished tor such purpose, to he the add lioual 
cost to the applicant arising emt of activities authorized under 
this Act, above that of the aetivitic^s normally eanied out l.y 
the loc-al c-dncational agenc-y. 

(d) (1) No local educational agenc-y shall |>e eligible 
for assistance under this Act if it has, after August. 18 , 
1970 — 

(A) transferred (directly or indirectly by gift, 
lease, loan, sede-, or other means) real pei-sonal prop- 
erty to, or made any services available to any nonpuhlic 
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sc,ho«l or sch«>ol system (or any orgttmizntion wmtr<iHing, 
or till to es1al>lisii, sui*li a scliool or seliool system) 
witlmiit prior detennination tlia' stioi> Jtonpublic school 
or school system (i) is not operated on a racially segre- 
gatod basis ns an alfoniative for children seeking If) 
axoid attendancr in desegregated x>ublif schools, and (ii) 
docs not otherwise practice, or permit to be practiced, 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin in the operatitni t)f any school activity j 

(B) had in effect any i>ractice, policy, or proced ire 
which results (or has resulted) in the disproportionate 
demotion «>r dismissal of instmetional or other p?rsonncl 
from minority' groups in conjunction with desegregation 
or the establishment of an integrated school, or otherwise 
engaged in discrimination based U 2 >on !*ace, color, or na— 
tiomil origin in the hiring, ]»romotioi\, or assignment of 
employees of the agency (or other paisonnel for whom 
the agency has any administrative I'cspousihility ) ; 

((’) ill conjmiction with desegregation or the fstnh- 
lishmeiit of an integmted school, adi>pled any proce- 
dure for the assignment o^ students to or within classes 
which results in segregation of children for a siihstantial 
portion of the school day; or 

(1>) had in effect any other praclire, imlicy, fir 
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procodiirc, such os limitino: ciiriiciilor or oxfrneiirnculnr 
aofivitios (or participation tlicrcin I.y children) in order 
participati -/n <»f minority group students in 

4 suoi activities, wMeii discriminates among children on 

5 tlic basi> »f rnev, color, or national origin; 

6 except that, in the ease of any h.cal educational agenev 

7 which is ineligilde for assistance hy reas<»ii of clause (/.), 

8 (B), (C) , or (D) , such agenej' may make application for 

9 a waiver <»f ineligibility, which application shall specify the 

10 reason for its ineligibility, contain such information and as- 

11 surances ns the Secretary shall require by regulation in order 

12 to insure that any practice, policy, or procedure, or other 

13 activity resulting in the ineligibility has ceased to exist or 

14 occur and include such pro :sions as are necessary to insure 

15 that such activities do not reoccur after the submission of the 
10 application. 

(2) (A) -No local educational ajrency shall be eligible 
18 for a waiver under pningra])h (1 ) if 

(i) it is ineligible by reason <d clause (A), (H) 

(C),or (D) of paragraph ( 1 ) because of 1 ransactions, 
practices, policies, or procedures which existed or oc- 
curred after August 18, 1970; and 

(ii) it has received assista.ice under the appropri- 
ation in the paragraph headed “Emergency Scluml 
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11 

Assistance” in the Office of Education Appropriations 

Act, 1971 (Public Law 91—380) . 

(*) the case of any local educational aj^ency 

which is ineligible for assistance Uiidcr this Act by reason of 
subpara-grapli (A) , such agency may make a special appli- 
cation for a waiver of its ineligibility^ which application 
shall Include (I) all the specifications, procedures, assur- 
ances, and other information required for a waiver under 
the exception set forth in paragraph (1) , and (II) in addi- 
tion, such other data, plans, assurances, and information as 
the Secretary shall require in order to insure compliance 
with this subparagraph (B) . 

(ii) The additional matters required by the Secretary 
under clause (II) of subparagraph (B) (i) shall at least 
include sufficient information ns to enable the Commissioner 
to properly evaluate the uj»plication submitted under section 
9 by the applicant for a special waiver under this subpara- 
graph (B) and advise the Secretary wifli r«‘spe<;t to the 
merit of the j>r»>giam for which assistance is sought. 

(3) Applications for waivers under paragraphs (1) 
and (2) may be approved only by the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary’s functions under this paragrax>h shall, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, not be delegated. 

(4) No application for assistance under this Act shall 
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12 

1 be appi'oved prior to a deteniiination b.y tlic Ooinmissioncr 

2 tliat t]»c aj>plicant is not iiioliu;iblc by reason of tliis siibsec- 

3 tion. No waiver under paraj^rapli (2 ) shall be granted until the 
dr Commissioner has determined that the special applicant has 
b submitted, an application under section 9 of extraordinarv 
® merit. 

^ (6) All determinations pursuant to this subseotion shall 

8 be carried out in accordance with criteria and investigative 

9 procedures established by regulations of the Secretary for the 
d-® purpose of compliance with this subsection. 

(6) All determinations and waivers pursuant to this 
subsection shall be in writing. The Committee on Liabor and 
12 iPublic W^elfarc of the Senate and the Committee on Educa- 
Idr tion and Labor of the House of Representatives shall each be 

15 given notice of an intention to grant any waiver under this 

16 subsection, which notice. shall be accompanied by a copy of 

17 the proposed waiver for which notice is given and copies of 

18 all determinations relating (o such waiver. The Coininissioner 
1^ shall not api>rove an application by a local educational agency 

20 which requires a waiver under this subsection prior to thirty 

21 days after receipt of the notice required by the preceding 

22 sentence by the chaiiman of the Committee on Labor and 
22 Public Welfare of the Senate a' d the chairman of the Com- 
2^ mittce on Education and Labor of the House of Represeuta- 
25 tives. 
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authobized activities 



Sec. 6. (a) Sums apxiroprlateil pursuant to section 3 (a) 
and apportioned to a State pursuant to section 4 (which 
have not l)een reserved under paragraph (2) or (3) of sec- 
tion 4(a) ) and the sinus reserved pursuant to section 3 (h) 
(4) shall be availahlc for grants to, and contracts with, local 
educational agencies in that State which have been of ah- 
lished as eligible under section 5 (a) , to assist such agencies 
in carrying out the following programs and projects designed 
to establish or maintain stable, <piality, integrated sciiools, 
as necessary and appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act: 

( 1 ) the development and use of new curriculnms 
and instructional methods, practices, and techniques to 
support a program of instruction for children from all 
racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds, mchiding in- 
struction in the language and cultural heritage of min- 
ority groups; 

(2) remedial services, beyond those jirovided under 
the regular school program conducted by the local educa- 
tional agency, including studeiit-to-studeiit tutoring; 

(3) guidance and counseling services, beyond those 
provided under the regular school program conducted by 
the local educational agency, designed to promote 
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14 

miitunl understanding among minority group and non- 
minority group parents, students, and teachers; 

(4) administrative and auxiliary services to facili- 
tate the success of the project; 

(5) community activities, including public informa- 
tion efforts, in support of a plan, program, project, or 
other activities described in this section ; 

(6) recruiting, hiring, and training of teacher aides: 
Provided, That in reermting teacher aides, preference 
shall be given to parents of children attending schools 
assisted under section 5 (a ) ; 

(7) inservice tca^shor training designed to enhance 
the success of schools assisted under section 5 (a) 
through contracts with institutions of higher education, 
or other institutions, agencies, and organizations individ- 
ually determined by the Commissioner to have special 
competence for such puipose ; 

(8/ planning programs and projects under this sec- 
tion, the ovah: (tioii of such programs and projects, and 
dissemination of iiifonnation with respect to such pro- 
grams and projects; and 

(9) rejMiir of minor remodeling or alteration of 
existing school facilities (including the acquisition, in- 
stallation, modernization, or replacement of equipment) 
and the lease or purchase of mobile classroom units or 
other mobile educationaj. facilities. 

^3 
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1 In the ease of programs and projects involving activities 

2 described iii clause (9), the inclusion of such activities must 

3 be found to bo a necessary component of, or nece.ssary to 

4 facilitate, a program or project involving other activities 

5 described in this section or subsection (b) , and in no case 
<3 involve an expenditure in excess of 10 per centum of the 
"7 amount made available to the applicant to carry out the jiro- 
3 glam oi pioject. The Commissioner shall promulgatt? regula- 
9 tions defining the term ‘‘repair or minor remodeling or 

40 alteration". 

44 (b) Sums reserved under section 4(a) (2) slmll be 

42 available for grants to, and contracts with, local educational 

43 agencr'is eligible for assistance under section 5 (h) to carry 

44 out innovative pilot prograins and projects which are specifi- 

45 cally designed to assist in overcoming the adverse effects of 

46 minority group isolation, by improving the educational 

47 achievement of children in minority group isolated schools, 

48 including the activities described in clauses (1) through (9) 

4« of subsection (a), as tiny may be used to accomplish micIi 
36 jiurpose. 
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^ SPKClAIj PUOGKAiVrS ANI> PKO.TKC^TS 

Skc. 7. (a) ( 1 ) Amounts reserved by the Commissioner 

po 

pursuant to section 3(b) (3) shall be available to him for 
grants and contracts uiidt?r this subsection. 

(3) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, 

OI' 

urid comriKts witli, Stale iiml local educational ngoiioics, and 
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16 

othei- public ami private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions (or a combination of such agencies and organiza- 
tions) for the purpose of supporting special programs and 
I>rojects carrying oat activities described in section 6, which 
the Commissioner determines will make substantial progress 
toward achieving the pui-jjoses of this Act. 

(b) l^’rom the amounts reserved pursuant to section 
4 (a) (3) , the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, 
and contracts with, public and private nonprofit agencies, in- 
stitutions, and organizations (oth^r than local educational 
agencies and nonpublic elementary and secondary schools) 
for programs and projects to promote equality of educational 
opportunity, through facilitating the participation of parents, 
students, and teaehers in the design and implementation of 
conunehcnsive educational planning; the provision of services 
which will enable j^»arents to become elTec-tive participants in 
the educational process; the eamduct of activities whieh foster 
luiderstamlijjg among minority group and iionminority group 
parents, students, te:'f-,liers, and school oflieials, including 
l)u)die information and school-community relations activities; 
and tile conduct of sclnnd-relaled activities to reinforce stu- 
dent growth Jiiid achievejiient. 

i-:duc.atiojS^ i*auks 

Sec, 8. I'rom the sums reserved i>ursuant to section 
3(b) (1) (A), the Commissioner is authorized to make 
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^Ijltlts tl> Hftlt** 1111(1 lo(*ltI (*(I IK'll t ioiKlI ll^(M1(*i(‘S to lISHlHt ill 
('oiistnuitoii of fdiiciii^ion parks in Slniidiird Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. Kor tlie purposes of this stx'tion, the term 
edneation p«rk rneains nn iot<*|^nate<i school or cluster of 
siK-h sc^hools located on a common site, with4n a. Standard 
M(4n»politan Statristical Area, of siim<aont sisie to acliiove 
iiiax’iinani economy of scale consistent with sound eduoationnl 
I»mcfiee, piovidin^ the full range of preschool, cloxnentary, 
and s<*eon : 1 n,r 3 r education, with a st4ident hody containing a 
Htil^notial proportion of children from educationally advan- 
t«ge<l ImekgTounds, whiWi is representative of the minority 
group and nonminority group student {lopulation of the 
Kniiidurd Metropolitan Statis:U«iI Arw, and a faculty and 
(•dmiiiistrati VO staff with suhstantial ropresoutation of mi— 
irority group persons. 

AI»4*l,IOATION» 

tiKO. O. (a) Any local educational agency desiring to 
rweive assistance under this Act shall submit to the Com- 
missioner an application therefor nt such time, in such form, 
and (Mintaining sueli infortnation as the (k*inniivsi(»nor shall 
re«pnre by regulaaon. Such applitr«ii«in. together ^vith all 
('«»rres|»ondenc-e and otlier written nratc<riaLs relating thereto, 
shall l»e iiiiide nmdily availuJdo to the ptihli< h^' the applicant 
iMtd i*y ilte Commiasiofier. Xhe C'ommtssioner may apprtivo 
an application If he determines that such applioai'on 
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18 

(1) sets fortls ft piftii, and su<rli |>oIit*ii;K and |>r<n*<5- 
diircH, as will nsstiie that (A ) ii? the onse of un npplie^i- 
tioii under secti<»a 5 (a) , the upplk-aiit will initiate or 
eontimie a program specifically desi^ri^.d t<. estahlish or 
nmintain at least one or more stahh , quality, integrated 
schools, or B) iit the case cd an applitatioii under 
section 5{b), the appi will initiate <»r exsmnd an 

innovative pro£p*am specifically desifrucd to meet the 
cd'icational needs of children nttetidiiijr one or more 
minority g^rtaip isolated schools; 

(2) has been dcvelopetl — 

(A) in open consultation with parents, teachers, 
and, where applicable, secondary school students, 
including public hcarin|ipi at which sindi pers 4 >iis 
have had a full opportunity to undei>itand the pro- 
-am for which assistance is heifig sought and t(» 
<»fTcr recommendations tJioreon, and 

(B) with the jmrticipation and, subject to 
subsection (b) , approval c»f a committee composed 
• d parents of <'inhlten i»arf icipatin^ in the pro/':ram 
for which assistance is sought, teachers, ami. where 
applicable, seeoiidary sehool students, of whi<*h at 
least half the uieinhers shall ho such parents. an<t 
at leac4 half shall he persons fr«»m minority groups: 

(3) sets forth such policies and pro<*e<hires a- will 
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insure that the program for wliich assistaiu^c is stmght 
will be «jperat<*d in eonsultatioii witli, eiml the involve- 
ineiit of, parents <*f the t^hihlren unci representative's of 
the :)rea to he; served, iiit^liiding the tamuiiittee estab- 
lished for t.. e jnirposes of clause (2) (B) ; 

(4) sc;ts forth siicih policries and prcu.-edures, and 
contains such inf-Ji'inatioii, ns will insure that funds paid 
to the', applicant undc?r the applicuition be used solc'ly to 
the additional cost to the applicant in carr_j’’ing out 
the plan and program described in the application; 

f/>) croiitaius such assiiraiiccs and other iiifomiation 
us V ill iiisurct that the program for ^^'hich Jisslstaiiec is 
sought will be administered by the applicant, and tliat 
funds reeei^■cd^ by the npplieuiit, and any property 
derived therefrom, will remain under the administration 
and control of the applicauit ; 

(fi) sets forth suc'li pcdieies uTid j^roc'ediirc^s, aiicl 
contains such information, ns will insure that funds made 
available t<» the applic-ant (A) under iLm., Act will he so 
used (i) Its to supplcuiieiil tiiid, to the c'M. nt pnic^tic'jjble, 
increase the level of funds that would, in the absc'iieo of 
'Uch funds, he made available from non— It'ecleral sources 
for the purposes of the program for which assistance is 
sought, and for promoting the integration of the m-IiooIs 
of the applicant, and f«u* the edneetimi of children par- 
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20 

ticii>atiii#r in such pro^^rnin, niid (ii) in no case, as to 
®^*PP^***^t such funds from iioii-P^ederal sources, and (B) 
under any otlier law of the United States will, in acc,ord- 
ance with standards established by regulation, bo used 
in coordination with such programs to the extent con- 
sistent with such other law; 

(7) in the case of an application for assistance un- 
der section 5(h), that the program or project to be 
assisted will involve an additional expenditure per 
pujtil to be served, determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Conimissi<uter, of sufficient 
magnitude to provide reasonable assurance that the' de- 
sired educational impact will be achieved and that funds 
under this Act will not be dispersed in such a way «s 
to undermine tliclr effectiveness; 

( 8 ) in the case of on application by a local ediica- 
tionai agency, that (he State educational agency govern- 
ing the school district or sch<rol distri. - s vn which the ap- 
proved program »»r 7 -, >j»H*,t will ho carried out has hecn 
given reasonable opportunity (o offer recommendations 
to the applicant and *0 submit comments to the 
Oommissionor ; 

(9) sets forth effective procedures, including pro-, . 
vision® for objective rr?ieasurement of change in educa- 
tional achievement and other change to be effected by 

4D 
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programs conducted under tliis Act, for tho continuing 
evaluation of jirogrnins or j)rojocts under tbis Act, in- 
cluding their elToctivem!ss in achieving clearly statetl 
,.>.Mrram goals, their impact on related programs and 
upon the communiti' served, and their stmeturo and 
mechanisii.s for the tleliN’tu'y ot serv’ices; and 

(10) provides (A) that the applicant will make 
periodic reports at such time, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commissioner shall 
require by regulation, which regulation shall require at 
least — 

(i) in the caso of reports relating to perform- 
ance, that the reports he consistent with specific 
criteria related to the program objectives, and 

(ii) tliat the reports include information re- 
latiiig to educational achievement of children in the 
schools of the uppU-ant, 

and (B) that the ai>plieaiit will keep such records and 
afford such access tlicreto as — 

(i) will l>t; necessary tt> assui’o tlui coiTect ii<*sh 
of such r**ports and to verify them, and 

(i;) will he neeessnry to assr.re the public ade- 
tpialc ac<‘OS" to such r<*p»irts ami. < lier writti'ii nia 
tcriJils. 

(h) Til the f.cut tic' eomui 

ixD 
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1 to clause (2) (B) of subsection (a) does not, after a reason- 
able opportunity to do so, appmve an npiiJication under '-is 

3 section, the local educational fifron<'y may submit the appli- 

4 cation for approval by the Commissioner. The committee 

5 may, upon written notification to the local edu^rtional agem.y 

6 and the Commi.ssioncr, seek a revic-w of the reasons for fail- 
ure to obtain approval. Upon receipt of any such notice, a 

8 local educational agency shall promptly file with the Oom- 
^ missioncr a statement of the issues in question, the reason 
lO for .submission of the applic^ition withmit such approval, ami 
Its groimds for desiring approval of the application hy the 
^2 Commissioner as submitted, and shall afcfacli tliereto .. state- 
ment of the reasons o'" the coininitteo respecting Its failure 
to approve the application. Upon rei eipt of a notice filed 
under the second sentence of this suhseetion, the Commis- 
sioncr shall tal<o no action with re.spcot to nppi-oval of he 
aj>j>lK.ation in question uiKil lie has reviewed the mattci's 
18 submitted to him by the local educational agency and any 
maftei-s suhu.iNcd <o him by the <oimui( (ce ami, wImo. l.c 
defermim^s i< to be ai.projniatc. has grmKcd an oppm(uIli(^^ 
for an informal heanug. Within thirty days after tlie Com- 
2- miss! jier lias rceeivinl the matter^- required to be stibiuitiml 
under the (liird sememe ,*{ this subsection, he shall inakc a 
21 finding as to whether Mic local educational agency was jiisti- 
fied in submittiiAg the appli«,tio„ without approval, as ro- 
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23 

quircd idcr clause (2) (B) of subscotiou (a). Upon his 
finding of justification, the Coniniissioncr may proceed with 
respect to the ax>proval of the application. Such finding, and 
the reasons thererfor, shall he in writing and shall be made 
available to the local educational agency iind the committee. 

(c) (1) The Cloinmissioner shall, from time to time, set 
dates by wdiieh apjdications for grants under this Act shall 
be filed and may prescribe an order of priority to be fol- 
lowed in apiiroving such applications. 

) In determining whether to make a grant or contract 
under section 5 or in fixing t le amount thereof, vhe Commis- 
sioner shall give priority to — 

(A) in case applications submitted under section 
5 (a) , appHeati«*ns from local educational agencies 
which place the largest numbers and proportions of 
minority group students iii stable, quality, intcgrjited 
schools; and 

(B) applications which offer the greatest promise 
of providing finality education for nil j>nrticipatiiig 
ehildiv 

EmjOAXIONAl. XK1.IKV1SIOM 

SFf’. lO. (a; The sums pserved pursuant to section 3 
(b) (1) (B) for the }>ui*i><tsc’ f*f carryiii^ out this section shall 
be availabi’e for grants and < >ntncts in accorda..ce with sub- 
section (b) . 
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(b) (1) The (U»rninissioiier slinl] carry out a pri^gram of 
iiiakin«r jyrr,n,Ls to, or contracts witli, not more Mmn ten pub- 
lic or prhate iioii]>rofit agencies, iiisiitutioiis, or org-anizatlt)ns 
with the c;«i>a}>ilit 3 ^ of providing ext>erti.sc in the «lc\ elopment 
of television programing, in sufTcient number to assure di- 
versit^'^, to i>ay the cf>st of develojniient and i>roducfion of 
integrated lihildreii’s television programs of cognitive and 
affective educational value. 

(2) Television programs develoj)ed in wliolc or in part 
with assistance i>rovided under this Act shall be made reason- 
ably available for transmission, free of charge, and shall not 
be transmitted under commercial sponsorship. 

(3) The Gominissioner may aj)j>rove an appliiaition 

under this section only if he determines that the applicant 

(-^) will em 2 ilo\’ members of minority groups in 
responsible positions in dev’elopment, production, and 
administrative staffs; 

( B ) will utilize inodei'n tele\'isioji. techni(|ues of rt*- 
seareli and jiroduction ; and 

((') has adopted tdleeti\*e tu’oci'dures for evaluafinjr 
educatimi and other chauge ach'eved by ehiUlren view- 
ing the program. 

ATTOIf>i:V«’ KKICS 

Skc:. 11. (a) T^]ion the entr^' of a final order by a crMirt 
of *ho IT.,;tcu hates ^^o•ainsf n local educafbmal agemw, a 
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State (or iiiiy a Toney thoreol ) , or tlic I)ei>nrtinont of ITcaltli, 
Etliiealion, /mcl < irMrc for f^.il’irt^ to ooinjily with an\" prti- 
visioii i>f tills of . .itlc* T of tlir Ei-;'incntary an<l Sccondai’y 
Education Act c»f 19G5 oi’ discrin. illation on tlic basis of 
race, color, or national origin in violation of title VI of the 
Civil liiglits Act of 19G4, or of tlie fourteentli article of 
amendment to the Constituiion of the United States as they 
pertain to elementary and secondary education, such court 
shall award, from funds reserved i>ursuant to section 3 (b) 
(1) reasonable counsel fee, and costs not otherwise 

reimbursed, foi* services rendered, and costs incurred, after 
the date of enactment of this Act to the partj'' obtaining 
such order. 

(b) The Commissioner shall fi nsfer all funds reserved 
pursuant to section 3(h) (1) (C) to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts for the purpose of makii g 
payments of fees awai-ded jiursuant to subsection (a) . 

DEFICIT ro>TS 

Sec. 12. Ex'-»>pt as otherwise spec-ified, llie fcdlowiiig 
dcfiihions shall ajiply to the terms v (’•d in this Ac4: 

(1) The term ‘•Commissioner” means the Com ois- 
sioner of Education; and the term “Secretary” means th«'. 
Secretar 3 ’- of Health, Education, and V’^elfare. 

(2) The term “elementary school” means a day or 
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lesidontinl school wliich provides elementary education, as 
determined under State law. 

(3'i The term “equiinnent” includes inachinei- 3 % 
utilities, ;,nd buih -in equipment und nuy necessary enclo- 
sures or structures to house them, and includes all other items 
nec^sssary for the provision of educational services, such as 
instructional equipment and necessary fumiture, printed, 
published, and audiovisual instructional materials, and other 
related material. 

(4) The term “institution of higher education” means 
an educational institution in any State which 

(A) admits as regular students only individuals 
having a certificate of graduation from a high school, or 
the recognized equivalent of such a certificate j 

(B) is legally authorized within such State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond high school; 

(C) provides an educational program for which it 

awards a bachelor’s degree; or jiroNldes not less *^han a 
two-year program whicli is acceptable for full credit to- 
waid such a degree, or offers a -year program in 

engineering, mathematics, or the jilij^sical or biological 
sciences which is designed to prepare the student to 
work as a technician and at a semiprofessional level in 

scientific, or other technological fields wlii^h 
require the understanding and application • of basic en- 
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ginocM-ing-, stioiititu*, or niatliomatlcnl piirvcii>los or 
knowltKlg'c; 

(T)) is a public or oilier noii2>rofit institution; and 
(Itj) is aocroditod l>y a nationall^^ recognized ae- 
erediting ageiie%' i>r asso ation listed by tin Cornmis- 
sioriei" for tlie piirjioses of this |>arao-rapli. 

(5) The term “integrated school*’ means a, school with a 
student body, containing a substantial proportion of children 
from edi itionally advantaged backgrounds, Avhich is sub- 
stantially representative of the minority gi oup and non- 
minority groui> students poimlation of the local educational 



agency in which it is located, and a faculty which is repre- 
sentative of the “minority group and nonmintirity group popu- 
lation of the larger community in which it is located, or 
where the Commissioner determines that the local educational 
agency concerned is attempting to increase j proportions 
of minority group toaehers, supervisors, and administrators in 
its employ, a faculty which is representative of the minority 
group and nonmiuority group facully eiu]>loyed hy tin- local 
educational agency. 

(G) The term “local educational agency” mot^us a public 
board of education or otlior public authority legally consti- 
tuted witulii a State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, public elementary or secondary scJmols in a city, 
county, township, school district, or other i>olitical sid>divi- 
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sion of a State, or sucli com]>!nation of school districts, or 
counties ns nre rec<.giilzed in a State as an a<lniinistrati vc 
ngency tor its public • .'micntary or secondary schools, or a. 
combinatifm of local educational agencies; and includes anv 
other public institution or agency having adininistrativo con- 
trol and direction of a public elcincntary or secondary 
sidiool. 

(7) (A) The term “minority group” refers to (i) 
persons who arc Negro, Americjin Indian, Spanish-surnamed 
American, Portuguese, or Oriental; and (ii) (except for the 
inirposes of section 4) , as dctei-mined by the Secretary, cliil- 
dreii who are from environments where the dominant lan- 
guage IS other than Pnglish and who, as a result of limited 
l*>nglish-spcaking ability, are educationally deji rived, and 
(B) the term “Spanish-siimamed American” includes per- 
sons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origin or 
nnoostry. 

(8) The terms “jiiinori ty group isolated school” and 

“minority group isolation” in reference to a school mean a 
school ind condition, respectively, in which minority group 
children constitute more than per centu bo bor- 

age daily membership of a school. 

(9) Ihe term “nonprofit” applied to a school, 
agency, organization, or institution imans a school, agency, 
organization, or institution owned and operated by one or 
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1 more iioiijtmiit eorponitioiis or nssocnttioiis oo pni't of the 

2 lu't enrniiijis of wliu'Ii inures, or iiuiy lawfully iiiuro, li» the 

3 lieiielit of imy private shareholder or individual. 

4 (10) The term “secoiulmy school” means a day or 
residential school whleli provides se(H>iidary edueation, as 
detcmiined under State law, except that it docs not include 

^ any education provided beyond grade 12. 

8 (11) The tenn “Standard Metrepoiium Statistical 

9 ^Vrea” means the area in and around a city of fifty thousand 
19 inhahitant.s or more as defined hy the Office of Management 

11 and Ihidget. 

12 (12) The tenn “State” means one of the fifty State.s or 
12 the Owtr'ct of Oohmihia. 

14 (13) The tenn “State educational agency” means the 

15 State board of education or other agency or oflicer primarily 
responsible for tiio State .supervision of public elementary 

l'^ and secondary schools, or, if there is no such oflicer or 
12 agency, an officer or agency designated hy the Oovernur or 

19 hy State law for this purpose. 

20 EVALUATIONS 

21 Skc. 13. The Comnnssioner i.s authorized to re.serve not 
‘-2 in excess of 1 per centum of the .sums appropriated under 

22 this Act for any fiscal year for the pnrposc*a of this section. 
24 From such reservation, the Commissioner is authorized to 
2^ make grants to, and contracts with, institutions of higher 
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1 eduTOtUin nml private ort^anizations, institutioni<, and ngen- 

2 cios, including councils ostal)lishcd pursuant to section J) (a) 

3 (2), for the purpose of evaluating specific programs and 

4 projects assisted under this Act. 

5 IlKPOKTS 

6 Six’. 14. The Coininissioner shall make periodic detailed 

7 reporLs concerning his activities in connection with the pro- 

8 gram authorized by this Act and the program carried out 

9 with appropriations under the paragraph headed “Emergency 
10 School Assistance” in the Office of E<lucation Appropriations 



11 Act, 1971 (Public Law 91-380) , and the effectiveness of 

12 programs and projects assisted under tins Act in achie\ ing 
19 the purposes of this Act. Such reports shail contain such 
11 information as may be necessary to permit ade»iuate evalua- 
1*^ tion of the programs ou horized by this Act, and shall be 
Ifi submitted to the President and to the Committee on Labor 

17 and Public Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on 

18 Education and Labor of the House of Representatives. Tlie 
lb first rejiort sulnnittcd pursuant to this section shall l)C suh- 

mitred no later than ninety days after the enactment of this 

91 Act. Subsequent rej>orts shall be snbmitte<l no less often than 

92 four times annually. 

23 JOINT FUNDING 

21 ftKr. 15. Ptu-sunnt to regulations prcseriltcd hy the 



President, where funds are advanced hy the Office of Educa- 
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tion, and one or more oilier Federal agencies for any project 
or activity funded in whole or in jiart under this Aet, any one 
of such Federal agencies may he designated to act for all in 
adininistei'ing the funds advanced. In such cases, any such 
agency may waive any technical grant or contract re<iuire- 
inent (as defined by regulations) which is inconsistent with 
the similar requirements of the administering agency or 
which the administering agency does not impose. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to authorize (1) the use of 
any funds appropriatiul under this Act for any purpose not 
authorized herein, (2) a variance of any reservation or ap- 
portionment under section 3 or 4, or (3) waiver of any 
requirement set forth in sections 5, 6, 9, and 12 (5) . 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 16. (a) There is hereby established a National 
Advisory Council on Equality of Educational Opportunity, 
consisting of fifteen members, at least one-half of whom shall 
he representatives of minority groups, appointed by tins 
President, whieh shall — 

( 1 ) advise the Secretary with respect to the opera- 
tion of the program authorized hy this Aet, including the 
jireparatioii of regulations nud the development of 
criteria for the approval of applications; 

(2) review’ the oiKjration of the program (A) w’ith 
respect to its effectiveness in achieving its purposes as 

60 
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1 slated in section 2, niul (15) with respect to the Com- 

2 inissi«»iier’s conduct in the ndiuinistrnlii)!! of the program; 

3 (3) meet not loss than four times in the period 

4 during which the program is authorized, and submit, 

5 througli the SocretaTy, tn the Congress at lojust two 

6 interim reports, w"hich reports shall include a statement 

7 of its aotivities and of any reconuneiida>tions it may have 

8 with respect to the operation of the program; and 

9 (4) not later than December 1, 1973, submit U> 

10 the Congress a final report on the operation of the 

11 program. 

12 (b) The Commissioner shfdl submit an estimate under 

13 the authority of seotion 401 (c) and part C of the General 

14 Education Provisions Act to the Congress for the appropri- 

15 ations necessary for the Ct>uncil created by siiJ>seot‘ion (a) 

16 to t^arry out its funct’Lous. 
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92o CONGRESS 
1st Sksaion 



H. R. 6179 



IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

Maiuth 1(>» 11>71 

Mr. Puc’iNSKi intrfxhiceil tlio following bill; ^vhidl was ivfoirtMl to tlu» C'oni- 

niittec on Kdiicii' i >n niul J.*al>or 



A BILL 

To autliorizo nssistanco to local educational agencies for the finan- 
cial support (»f elementaiy and sc'^ondary education, and for 
other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senati House of Uepresenta- 

2 lives of the United States of Am u in Conpvess assembled, 

3 That this Act may he cited as i “National rartiua-ship in 

^ Education Act <if 1971”. 

5 DBCLAlfATION OF POLICY 

6 SlC(\ 2. Tile Congrtiss finds that, despite the great efforts 

7 of 8tat(^s ami (»f local (iducational agetuacs, the opportunity 
3 for an education of high quality is beaig denied to many 
3 children. The Congress further finds that such denial results 
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1 both from the widely varying fihnncinl abilities of States 

2 and lociil cducn\tion agencies and from an unequal distribution 

3 of resources, both within and between States. It is therefore 

4 tbo policy of the U ) !<■<! .^Uites that the Federal C enunent 

5 shall provide each local educittional agency with resources 

6 which, when supplemented by State and local funds, will bo 

7 adequate to provide an excellent elementary and secondary 

8 education for all children. 

9 autiioki^^ation' of appkopkiations 

10 Sec. 3. (a) For the fiscal yeai*s 1972, 1973, and 1974, 

11 there are hereby authorized to be aj)propriatcd such sums 

12 ns may be necessary to pay the amounts authorized under 

13 sections 4 and 7 (b) . 

14 (b) For the same fiscal years there is also authorized 

15 to be appropriated an amount equal to not more than 2 per 

10 ccnlinn of the amount appropriated for each such year under 

17 (a) above. Tlie C'omniissioncr shall allot litis amount to 

18 PiuMlo Ki(!0, (Juaiii, .\iiK‘rican Siimou, the Virgin Islands, 

19 ami the Trust Territory of the racific Islands according to 

20 their respective needs for such grants, and shall set the max- 

21 imiiin amount which tlieir local educational agencies shall be 

22 eligible to receive. 

23 gkants to i.ocai. educationaIj agencies 

24 4. (a) In any case in which the Commissioner 

25 determines tliat satisfactory data for that purpose are avail- 
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able, (lie maximum grant 'vvhicli a local educational agency 
in a State shali be eligible to receive under this Act for any 
fiscal year shall be an amount equal to the Federal grant 
per pupil multiplied by the adjusted number of children 
in Mio school district of such agency. 

(b) In any other case the maximum grant for any 
local educational agency in a State shall be determined on 
the basis of the aggregate maximum amount of such grants 
for all such agencies in the county or counties in which the 
school district of the particular agency is located, which 
aggregate maximmn amount shall be equal to the Federal 
grant per pupil multiplied by the adjusted number of chil- 
dren in such county or counties, and shall be allocated 
among these agencies upon such equitable basis as may be 
determined by the State educational agency in accordance 
with basic criteria prescribed by the Commissioner. 

(c) In the case of local educational agencies which 
serve in whole or in part the same geographical area, and 
ill the ease of a local educational agency which i>rovidcs 
free public education for a substantial number of children 
who reside in the school district of another local educa- 
tional agency, the State educational agency may allocate 
the amount of the maximum grants for those agencies among 
tlicin in such manner as it determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 
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1 (tl) For purposis <»f this si'ction, tli;^ term '•Shite” does 

2 not iiieliule Puerto Hieo, (hiiun. Amerleaii Samoa, tlie Vir- 

3 gill Islands, or tlie Ti’iist Tei’rit^n’y of llie I aeifie Islands. 

4 AIM*I,ICATlONS KKOM ]-()CAL KnU<’ATION^AI, AOIONCIIOS 

5 Sec. 5. (a) Ari}^ local educational agency vliieli desires 
® to receive for any fiscal year the grant to wliidi it is entitled 

under seetion 4 must subair,. to the ai^propr'iite State educa- 
8 tional agency an application which contains — 

( 1 ) an assessment of the educational needs of tlie 
children enrolled in the schools of such agency and its 
plans for meeting tho.se needs with funds provided un- 
der this Aet ; 

(2) an evaluation oi the effectiveness, including 
ohjeetive ineasuvemcots of educational aehievement, of 
pwgrams aiid projects funded in the preceding fiscal 
year from funds provided under this Act; 

(2) such other infonnation as the State educational 
agency may reiisonahly need to ciiahlc ll to perform its 
duties under this Act; and 
(4) assurances that — 

(A) to the extent consi.stent with the numher 
of children in the school district of such agemy 
who are enrolled in juivate nonjirolit elementary 
and secondary schools, such agency has made 
provision (after consultation with the afiproprinte 
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private' sdiool ollicials) lor Ji piirchaso of scrvu'cs 
protiram or, if such ii projrnini is not feasible in one, 
or more? of the ]>rivatii se'Iiools (ns jointly ilote'i’ininccl 
!)v tiu! public and a|)i)ropriiite private school olli- 
ciiils) , such other iU'rnnjiceinents its dinil enrollments 
which will iissnrc' adi'nnate pjirtienpation »*f snob 
children ; 

(B) (i) tlie control of funds provided under 
this Act and title to property aequired therewith 
shall be in a public agency for the uses and pui-poses 
provided in this x\ct, and that a public agency will 
administer such funds and property; (ii) the funds 
provided under tiiis Aet shall not be commingled 
with State or local funds: and (iii) Federal funds 
made available under this Act will be so used as to 
suppleiiient and, to the extent possible, increase the 
level of funds that w ould, in the absence of such Fed- 
eral funds, he made available from uoii-Federal 
sources for the education of pupils ])artici}>at:ng in 
programs and ]»rojects assisted under this Aid; 

(C) it will keep siieli records and afford such 
access thereto as the State educational agenew may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such applications; and 

(D) no more than 25 per centum of the funds 
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received under this Act in any fiscal ’«’^car will be 
used for capital outlay and debt service. 

(b) The Suite educational agency sliall not finally 
disapprove in whole or in part any application for funds 
under this Act without first affording the local educational 
agency submitting the application reasonable notice and 
opportunity for a hearing. 

ASSURANCES EROM STATES 

Sec. 6 . (a) Any State which desires to participate 

imdor this Act shall submit through its State educaticnal 
agency to the Commissioner an application, in such detail 
as the Commissioner deems necessary, which jirovides sat- 
isfactory assurances that — 

(1) except as provided in section 7 (b) , payments 
under tliis Act will be used only for programs and 
projects which have been approved by the State edu- 
cational agency pursuant to section 6 (a) and which 
meet the applicable requirements of that section, and 
that such agency will in all other respects comply with 
the provisions of this Act, including the enforcement of 
any obligations imposed upon a local educational agciic}'^ 
under section 5 (a) ; and 

(2) the State educational agency will make to 
the Commissioner (A) periodic reports , including the 
results of objective measurements required by section 

C7 ■ 
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1 5 (a) ) ovnluatiiig the ertcctivciicss of programs and 

2 projects assisted, under this Act in improving educa- 

3 tional attainment, and (B) such other reports as may 

4 bo reasonably necessary to c'lablo the Commissioner 

5 to i)erfomi his duties under this Act (including sudi 

G reports ns bo may re«pilrc to di^tcrmino tbo amounts 

7 which the local educational agencies of tlmt State ore 

8 eligible to receive for any fis<!al year) . 

9 (b) The Otnninissioncr shall approve an application 
19 which meets the requirenients specified in subsection (a) , 

11 and ho shall not finally disapprove an application except after 

12 reasonable notice and opportunity f<»r a bearing to the State 
12 educational agency. 

14 1‘AYMKXTH 
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Sico. 7. (»v) (1) The Commissioner shall, subject to the 

provisions of section 8, from time to time pay to each htate 
the amount which the local educational e ;cncies of that State 
are eligible to receive under this A t. 

(2) From the funtls paid to it pursuant to puragniph 
( 1 ) each State educational agency shall distribute to each 
local educational agency of the State which has submitted on 
application approved pursuant to section 6 (a) the amount 
for which such application has been approved, except that 
this amount shall not exceed the maximum amount deter- 
mined for that agency pumiaut to section 4. 
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{!>) 'I’lic ( 'oiiiiiilssioiKM' is jiiif In l*»y t<) (*ncli 

Stiit<^ aiiioiiiils lo flu* niiimiiits (■x])CMidt*(l l»y if tor iIk^ 

pnipcr iiiuJ onicioiit p(M*f<>riiiiiiice of its (IiifI(‘S uiul(*i‘ lliis Act 
( iiicliHliii<L>‘ t(*cliiru*nl n.ssisf aiuc^ f<»r fhc mciisiircMiicnf s mul 
cViil Hill ions r(**|ni liy sccfioii r>) , cxc(*pt tliiif flu* total of 
such piiyiiuHits in jiii y fiscal year sluill not cxci'c-tl — 

(1) 1 per ecutiim of the total grants made ti» local 
educational agencies of such Stiitc ivithiii that fiscal 
year; or 

(2) Slo0,00(), or §25,000 in the case of lAierto 
llicti, (iuain, American Samoa, (lie Virgin Islamls, or 
the Trust Territory of tlii! Piicific Islands, whichever is 
greater. 

(<r) N<» payments sliall la* nunh' under this Act. for any 
fisetd yciir lo a oliilc which hits tidien into (‘on.sideriitioii pay- 
ments under tiiis Act in determining the eligibility' of any 
local educational agcuicy in that State for State aid, or the 
amount of tint iiid. with respect to the free public education 
of children during that .year or the preceding fisciil year. 

AWJ ITSTMKNTS 

Skc. 8. (a) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
for making the imynncnts proidded in this Act are not suffi- 
cient to pay in full the total amounts which all local educa- 
tional agencii*s are oligihlo to receive under section 4 for 
such year, allocations shall be made to local educational 
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on flit? Imsis of (‘oiiii)ntntions, in m’cordancc with 
that st'ction, as nMliiocM! I'aljihly. In case mitlitioinil funds 
liec'Hiie avnilahle for making pnyinenhs under this Act for 
fliat year, siieh rcalneed ainoiints shall ho increased on the 
same basis that they were reduced. 

(1>) In order to permit the most elTcetive use of all 
aj)propriations made to carry out this Act, the Commissioner 
may set dates hy which Stale educational agencies must cer- 
tify to him the ainounis for which the applications of educa- 
tional agencies have hceii or will he approved by the State. 

WITHHOnmKGS 

Si’X;. f). WheiicvcT the Commissioner, after nuisonahle 
notice and opportunity’’ for hearing to any State (rdm’jj- 
lional agency', rinrls that tluTc has luam a failure t<* comply 
siihstaiitially with any assuranci* set forth in the ai>plica- 
tion of that State approved under se<'fioii 6. the Coinmis- 
sioiotr shall notify the agency' that further payments will 
not be made to the State under this Act (or. in his dis- 
cretion, that the State ediie:3itional agency shr.l! not make 
furthc-'r payments under this Act to spcH'ifiiHl local educ^i- 
tional jigeneies affected hy' the failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to comply. Latil 
he is so satisfied, no further payments shall be made to 
the State und»jr this Act, or payments by' tlie State educa- 
tional agency under this Act shall be limited to local edii- 
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1 cational agcncica not nITected by the failure, as. tlic case 

2 nmy be. 



5 inissionor’s final action with resi)cet to the appi'oval of its 

6 application submitted under section 6 or with his final 

7 action under section 9, such State may, within sixty days 

8 after notice of such action, file with the United States court 

9 of appeals for the circuit in which such State is located a 

10 petition for review of that action. A copy of the petition 

11 shall be forthwth transmitted by the clerk of tJie court 

12 to tlio Commissioner. The Ooininissioncr thcreiipou shall 

13 file in the court the record of the proceedings on which he 

14 based his action, as provided in seelion 2112 of title ‘^8. 

15 United States Code. 

16 (b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if sup- 

17 ported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 

18 court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the 

19 Commissioner to take further evidence, and the Commis- 

20 sioncr may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 

21 and may modify his previous action, and shall file in the 

22 court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or 

23 modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 

24 ported by substantial evidence. 
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Sec. 10. (a) If any State is dissatisfied Avith the Com- 




(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall have 
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jurisdiction to afTinn the action of the Commissioner to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shah be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification os provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

DEFINITIONS 

Seo. 11. Uor j)urT‘ ises of t lis Act — 

(it) (1) The t rsi. “adjusted number of children” for 
any local education;*/ iigcncy or county for a fiscal year 
means a number equal to the sum of (i) the number of chil- 
dren who are aged vc to seventeen, inclusive, in the school 
district of the ngei i»r in the county, as the case may be, 
(based on the latest available data from the Department of 
CJommeree) and (ii) the number of eliildren wlio are counted 
for that fiscal year for purposes of set on 103 (i») (2) of title 
I of the Elemeataiy and Secomlary Education Act for which 
such agency is responsible for providing free public education; 

(2) The term “Federal grant per pupil” for any particu- 
lar State means the product obtained by multiplying the 
State and local current expenditure per public school pupil 
by the product obtained by multiplying the national re- 
imbursement rate by the quotient obtained by dividing the 
national per capita income by the State per capita income; 

(3) The “national reimbursement rate” shall bo 10 
per centum for the fisc; 1 year ending June 30, 1972, 20 per 
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for tlu^ lisci'il (Mulliig ''9, !9<«>, niid 

per c(*ntnm for tlu* liscnl yi'iir (Muliiijz; fTuiio #>0, 19 44. 

(G) (1) Tlio torin ‘‘Coininlssloiior’' moiiiis the 

iiiissloiicr of Induration ; 



Mi 



Coin- 



(2) Ihe t(MMii “cunHMjt c^xpendltnros’’ ineaus expendi- 
ture's for free puhlle eduentlon. iiieludlng expenditures for 
administration, inslnu*tion, uttendnnee and health services, 
piijiil transj>ortation services, operation ami maintenance of 
plant, fixed charges, and net expenditures to cover deficits for 
food services and student body adivities, hut not including 
expenditures for eonmuinity servif'os, (capital outlay and debt 
service, or any expenditures made from funds granted under 
title T, n, or ITT 4>f the h]lenicntary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1065; 

(:>) The tenn “elc'iuenfarv sc'hoor' means a day or res- 
idential school which provides elementary education, as 
determined under State law; and the tenn ‘‘secondary sehoor’ 
means a day or residential Siliool which provides secondary 
education, as dotemiined under State except that it docs 

not include any education provided beyond grade 12 ; 

(4) The term “local cdnentional agency” means a jiuh- 
Hc board of edneation or other public authority legally con- 
stituted within n State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to peHorm a sersnee function for, public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools in a city, county, township, 
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in 

1 distiu-t. or orlu'r politiciil subdivision of a, Stato, or 

2 siudi combination of school dislricds or counties as are rcc- 

3 o«rni-/cd in a State as an administrative agency for its public 

4 elementary or sceonclary schools. Such term also includes any 

5 other public institution or agency having administrative con- 

6 trol and direction of i)ublie elementary or secondary schools; 

7 (5) The term “nonprofit” as applied to a school means 

8 11 . ool owiK'd and oper.-ited by one or more nonprofit 
8 corporations or associations no part of the net earnings of 

which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 

11 jirivate shareholder or individual; 

12 ((}) The term “per capita ineoine” means the per 
1^ capita ]iersonal iinanne of a State and the United States 
1^ determined by the t !ommissioner on the basis of d i for 

the lisi'al yi'iir ])reca‘diiii^ o hir whiidi tlie 

1® computation is made available from the Department of 
Commerce ; 

18 ( 7 ) xhc term “State” means the fifty States, the Di.s- 

tri<!t of Columbia, I’uerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Paeific 
Islands ; and 

(8) The term “State educational agency” means the 
State board of education or other agency or officer pri- 
marily responsible for the State supervision of public ele- 
nientnry and secondary schools, 

74 
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14 

1 GENERAL PROVISIONS 

2 Seo. 12. (a) Section 422 of the General Education 
2 Provisions Act is amended by inserting “the National Part- 
4 ncrship in Education Act;” after “the International Educa- 
^ tion Act of 1966;”. 

6 (b) The prohibition contained in section 302 (d) of 

7 Public Law 81-874 shall not apply to programs and proj- 

8 ects conducted under this Act. 

9 STUDY OF DATA 

19 Seo. 13. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wei- 

ll fare shall conduct a study of the needs for accurate income 
12 and population data for everv local ducational agency 
altemati-. < methods "ov such dai., I’his study 

11 and his recommendations shall be included in ',hc study 
19 of allocation of funds required under section _ oV the Elc- 
19 mentary and Secondary Education AmendEfut- of 1969 
17 (Public Irfiw 91-230). 
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92o CONGRESS W W M 

IstSmsiojt Jrl* Oi£4# 



IN THE HOUSE OF HEPRESEN T ATIVES 

March 17> 1071 

Mr. PcTCTN.sKT introclnoecl the following hill; which wns reforrotl to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Enbor 



A BILL 

To xtend the provision's of the Juvenile Holinqucney Prevention 
and Control Aet of 1968 for five years. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and Hoilss of Bepresenta- 

2 thms of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Thai, section 402 of the JuA’enile Helinqueney Prevention 

4 and Control Act of 1968 (Public Raw 90-445) is amended 

5 by striking everything after “Welfare,” and by 'nserting in 
G lien thereof “S75, 000,000 for each fiscal year ending prior 
7 to July 1, 1976.”. 
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92d CONGUKSS 
1st Skssion 




R. 7212 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Apkiij 6, 197(1 

Mr. Badiljx) introduced the iollowiiig hill ; which was i-efervcd to the Com 

mittee on Education lind Eabov 



A BILL 

Urban Education IniTnovcn.ent Act of 1971. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Rejirescnta- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 l^UBPOSRS AND FINDINGS 

4 Sec. 201. The Congress finds that — 

5 (a) minority group isolation in our public schools, 

6 regardless of the origin of such isolation, causes irrepa- 

7 cable harm to the children of this Nation ; 

8 (b) minority group isolation in the public schools 

9 of our Nation’s metropolitan areas, where the major- 

10 ity of our children live, is increasing and intensifying; 

11 (c) minority group isolation in largo part results 
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from housing, i*’iOning, education, and other economic, 
social, and political policies and decisions of goveinincnt 
at all levels ; 

(d) the general welfai-e of this Nation requires the 
elimination of minority group isolation in public schools 
wherever and how it occurs ; and 

(e) this Nation must therefore commit its moml 
strength and financial resources to the achievement of 
this goal. 

Sec. 202. It is the purpose of this Act — 

(a) n require State and local educational agencies 
in metropolitan areas throughout this conntiy to develop 
and implement plans which will reduce and eliminate 
minorit 3 ’' group isolation iu our public schools, whatever 
the cause of such isolation; and 

(b) to provide financial assistaiicic to assist State 
and local educational agencies to develop and implement 
such plans. 

definitions 

Spx). 301. As used in this Act, except when otherwise 
specified — 

(a) (1) The term "hninority group children"' means: 

(^. 1 -) children, aged five to nineteen, inclusive, wdio 
are Negro, American Indian, or Spanisli-surnamcd 
Americans; and 

178 
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3 



4 



5 



(B) as detennined by the Secretary, eliildren of 
such ages from environments where the dominant lan- 
guage is other than English and who, as a result of lim- 
ited English-speaking ability, are educationally deprived. 

(2) The term “Spanish-suiiiained American” includes 



6 persons of Mexican, Puerto Bican, Cuban, or ether Eatin 

7 American or Spanish origin or ancestry. 



9 dition in which minorit3' group children in a scliooi consti- 
tuts more than 50 per centum of the average daily enroll- 

11 nient of that school. The term “minority group isolated” 
^2 refers to a school in which such condition of minority group 

12 isolation exists. 

11 (o) The term “school” means those elementary and 
15 secondary public schools of a State which are located within 

a standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) . 

1^ (d) The term “State educational agency” means the 

12 State board of education or other agency or officer primarily 
1® responsible for the State supervision of public elementary 

and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or 

21 agency, an officer or agency designated by the Governor or 

22 by State law for this purpose. 

22 (e) The term “local educational agency” means a public 

21 board of education or other public authority legally consti- 
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(b) The term “minority group isolation” means a con- 
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4 

1 direclioii of, public, oleiiiciitury or secondary schools In a 

2 district or other unit of the State, or a combination of such 

3 districts or other units and includes any other public insti- 

4 tutioii or iigency having adminislrative control and direction 

5 of a public elementary or secondary school : P I'onulcxlj i'liat 

6 the term shall not refer to any such agency located outside 

7 an SMSA. 

8 (f) The term “noncooporating local educational agency” 

3 means any local oducatuinal agency ■which refuses or has 

10 refused to participate in the preparation, submission, revi- 

11 sion, or implcmcntaton of an acceptable plan as required 

12 by Uiis Act. 

13 (g) Tlie term ‘'cooperating local educational agency” 
moans any local educational agency that has participated 
in the preparation, submission, revision, and iinplemcnbrtion 

10 of nil acceptable plan as required by this Act. 

17 (1,) q’ho tcriii ‘"Itnto” incfuis any State in which there 

1^ is nn area defined n* a slnndnrd nietropontan statistical area, 
1^ and the District of Columbia, 

20 Tiie “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area'^ 

21 or “SMSA” means the area in and around cities of fifty 

22 thousand iiihahitants or more as defined by the Office ol 

23 Management and Bud^t: Provided, That the term shall 

2^ mean only that portion of any standard metropolitan statisti- 
25 area which lies wholly within the boundaries of one 
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State. ICocli portion of an SItlSA in a ditTereiit Stato shall 
be considered, an independent SMSA for purposes of this Act. 

(j) The term “Secretary’” means the Secretary of 
Health, Iilducnticm, and Welfare or his designee. 

(k) The term “federal educational funds” means Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for grants, loans, contracts, or other 
financial assistance to a State educational agency, a local 
educational agency, an individual school, or to an individual 
in compensation for services rendered such organizations. 
This term shall not mean funds which go to individuals 
in the form of scholarships,, fellowships, lojuis, cost-of- 
education payments, or other such assistance which is de- 
signed to further that individual’s education, nor shall it mean 
funds which arc to assist private, nonprofit organizations in 
the provision of education in preclemcntary and elementary 
situations. 

Tins pIjAN 

Sko. 401. Fach Stato shall prepare and file with the 
Secretary for his approval, in accordance with regulations 
isstted by him, a plan under which it will establish and 
supervise the operation in each SMSA of an SMSA agency 
to develop with the local educational agencies within the 
SMSA a plan to reduce minority group isolation in their 
schools; Provided, That, should any State refuse to comply 
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1 wita the provisions of this Act, the local educational n^^eucios 

2 with n an SMSA may then independently create or assume 
control of such an SMSA agency. 

Sec. 402. The plan developed by each such SMSA 

agency shall — 

(a) contain the proposals by which the local edu- 
cational agencies within an SMSA agree to reduce miiu>r- 
ity group isolation in their schools; 

(b) provide tliat by a date approved by the Secre- 
tary, but in no event later than July 1, 1983, the 
percentage of minority group children enndled in each 
school of the SMSA shall be at least 50 per centum of 
the percentage of minority group children enrolled in all 
the schools of- that SMSA; 

(c) include the use of tocliiii<pies, as appropriate in 
lo<al circuiTistances, such ns redrawing school bounda- 
ries, creating unified s<diool districts, pairing s<‘hools oi 
schoed districts, establishing educational parks and mag- 
net schools ns well as other techniques designed to end 
as soon as possible minority group iscintion in all 
s<diools within the SMSA ; 

(d) provide for the establishment of committees 
composed of local parents, teachers, and students, the 
members of such cx>nunittecs to be representative of the 
minority and majority population groups of the SMSA 

^2 
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7 

iis a whole and the geo^rnphienl mens within the 
SMSA, to advise the hxal ediutation agencies and the 
SMSA agency, in open eonsidtation inehuling public 
hearings at wliich such persons have had a tall opportu- 
nity to explore and discuss the program for wliich assist- 
ance is being sought and to offer recommendations 
thereon, regarding the development of the plan required 
by this Act and to report periodically to the Secretary on 
the extent of compliance with the requirements of this 
Act; 

(e) set forth such policies and procedines as will 
insure that the program for which assistance is sought 
win be operated in consultation with, and the involve- 
ment of, parents of the children and representatives of 
the area to be served, including the committees estab- 
lished for the purposes of section 402 (d) ; 

(f) provide that in each year of operation of the 
plan, substantial progress toward fulfilling the require- 
ments of this Act shall be made; and 

(g) provide that State financial assistance to local 
educational agencies -within eacdi SMSA shall not be so 
calculated, based, rated, or fixed in any manner as to 
result in the condition that the per pupil contribution of 
the State to any minority group isolated sclnud within 
the SMSA shall be less than per pupil contribution of the 

S3 
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8 

State to any iioniiiiiionty group isolated school within the 

SMSA. 

Sec. 403. (a) The plan rc(piirecl by section 402 must 
I/O submitted to and approved by the Secretary no later than 
July 1, 1973. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to promulgate and issue 
regulations regarding the time and manner of submission of 
such plans for his approval. 

Sec. 404. In extreme and unusual cases should the 
Secretary determine tluit the size, shape, or population 
distribution of an SMSA would make inclusion of some parts 
of that SMSA in a plan unnecessary for fulfillment of the 
purposes of this Act or excessively disniptive of the educa- 
tional process, he may exempt such parts from participation 
in the plan. Such exemptions shall be in writing, full 3 ' 
explained and justified, and freely available to the public 
and the committees established for the purposes of section 
402 (d) . 

Sec. 405. Each SMSA agenej’^ shall annually prepare 
and file in accordance with regulations issued bj’’ the Secre- 
tary a report setting forth the results achieved under the plan 
and any necessary amendments to the plan to correct anj’’ 
deficiency of the plan. The Secretary shall assure that the 
plan and any reports filed with the Secretary in accordance 
with this section shall be made readily available to the 

8 ^ 
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1 public and to the commit tee-s cstablislied for the purposes of 

2 section 402 (d) . 

3 Sec. 406. The Secretary is directed to review annually 

4 the x>l(in and the reports of each SMSA agency. If the Sec- 

5 retary finds that for any reason the purposes of this Act are 
C not being effectuated by the plan and any amendments 

7 thereto he shall, after giving appropriate notice to all con- 

8 cemed parties, withdraw his approval of the plan and each 

9 local educational agency in question will he treated as a non- 

10 cooperating local educational agency : Provided, That if -with- 

11 in a period prescribed by the Secretary, but in no event 

12 exceeding one hundred and eighty days following the Sec- 

13 retary’s withdrawal of approval, the local educational agen- 

14 cies through their SMSA agency submit a revised plan 

15 approved by the Secretary, the local educational agencies 

16 within the SMSA shall be entitled to receive all funds with- 
17^ held during the period. 

18 Sec. 407. (a) Because of its unique circumstances, the 

19 SMSA for the District of Columbia shall include for pur- 

20 poses of this Act Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties 

21 in Maryland, Arlington, Fairfax, and Prince William Coun- 

22 ties in Virginia, and the cities of Falls Church and Alexan- 

23 dria in Virginia, notwtih.staiiding the provisions of section 

24 301 (i) of this Act. 
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10 

1 (b) A single plan shall be designed and submitU'd 

2 by all local educational agencies included in the District of 

3 Columbia SMSA : Provided, That the existence of nonco- 

4 operating local educational agencies within this SMSA shall 

5 not affect the status of cooperating local educational agencies. 

6 Sec. 408. No State or local educational agency shall 

7 forrhulate or administer its plan in a manner that will result 

8 in the separation of minority group children within a school 

9 or classroom. 

10 EINANCIATi ASSISTANCE 

11 Sec. 501. Planning Funds. — 

12 (a) Within six months of the date of enactment of this 

13 Act, the Secretary shall notify each State and local educa- 

14 tional agency within an SMSA of the requirements of this 

15 Act. 

16 (b) The Secretary shall issue regulations establishing 

17 prt>ccdures and a timetable according to which SMSA agen- 

18 cies required to file a plan under this Act may apply for 

19 funds authorized to be appropriated by this Act. 

20 (c) Upon application meeting the standards established 

21 by the Secretary, the Secretary shall grant to each SMSA 

22 agency funds for the development of a plan to reduee minor- 

23 ity group isolation pursuant to the requirements of this Aot, 

24 the amount of such funds being determined by the number 
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11 

of minority group students and the number of all stmients 
enrolled in schools in the SMSA. 

Sec. 502 . (a) Kaoh year following the Implemenration 
of an approved plan, cooperating local educational agencies, 
through their SMSA agency, may submit to the Secretary 
applications for financial assistance. 

(b) An application for assistance under this Act may 
be approved by the Secretary only if he determines that — 

( 1 ) such application — 

(A) sets forth a plan which is sufficiently 
comprehensive to offer reasonable assurance that it 
will achieve one or more purposes for which grants 
may be made under this Act; and 

(B) contains such other information, terms, 
conditions, and assurances as the Secretary may 
require to catry out the purposes of this Act ; 

(2) the applicant has adopted effective procedures 

for the continuing evaluation of programs or projects 
under this Act; i 

(3) the programs or projects for which assistance 
is sought will not result, and in the case of an ongoing 
program or project has not resulted, in an increase in 
the percentage of racial separation in any school. 

(4) no part of the assistance provided under this 
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Act shall be used to supplant funds, equii>ment, or serv- 
ices which are used to assist any private school. Shoidd 
any funds provided under this Act be used for this pur- 
pose, or for any other purpose that the Secretary finds 
to be inconsistent with the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary shall file suit in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia against either the 
school which received such funds or the State educa- 
tional agency, or both, for restitution of the funds. 

(c) Upon the submission and approval of such an appli- 
cation, the Secretary is authorized to provide a cooperating 
local educational agency with sufficient funds to meet its 
obligations under its approved plan. 

(d) Funds provided under this section may he used for 
the following purposes or any other purposes the Secretary 
finds will promote an end to minority group isolation : 

(1) establishing and constnicting magnet schools 
or educational parks in locations chosen to reduce the 
degree of minority group isolation in the schools of the 
SMS A; 

(2) providing additional staff members including 
paraprofessionaJs to provide guidance, counseling, and 
training to assist minority group children in adjusting 
to a nonminority group isolated school environment; 

(3) providing counseling, retraining, and guidance 
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13 

for professional and other staff members who will be 
working with minority group ehildren; 

(4) developing and implementing interracial edu- 
cational progriims and projects involving the joint par- 
ticipation of minoiity group and nonminority group 
children attending different schools, including extra- 
curricular activities and cooperative exchanges or other 
arrangements between schools within the same or dif- 
ferent school districts j 

(5) providing such additional transportation for 
children as may be necessitated by the plan developed 
pursuant to this Act: Pi - aided. That in the review and 
approval of SMSA plans under this Act, the Secretary 
shall assure that any burden of transportation shall fall 
equitably on both minority and majority children; 

(6) expanding or altering facilities to accommodate 
students transferred under the plan ; 

(7) community activities, including public educa- 
tion efforts, in support of the plans, programs, projects, 
or other activities developed pursuant to this Act ; 

(8) planning and evaluation activities and expenses 
of administration; 

(9) work study programs to provide the financial 
assistance necessary for minority group children to com- 
plete their educatio^^id 
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(10) otlier specially designed programs or projects 
which meet, the purposes of this Act. 

(e) No funds granted under this Act may be used to 
supplant State or local educational funds pr&sently being 
expended by State and local ©duoational agencies. 

(f) The Secretary shall issue regulations establisliing 
procedures and a timetable accordiiig to which Stote and 

8 local educational agencies entitled to apply for financial 

9 assistance under this Act may appl^^ to tlie Secretary for 
19 funds authorized to be appropriated by tins section- 

11 eestbictions on fedkual, pinanctae assistance 

12 Sec. 601. (a) No noncooperating local educational 

13 agency shall be entitled to receive any Federal educational 
1^ funds: Provided, That the presence within an SMSA of a 
1^ non coop crating local educational agency shall not afTect the 

eli^bility of cooperating local educational agencies in the 
1"^ SMSA to receive ITederal educational funds. 

18 (b) No State that fails to participate in the preparation, 

submission, revision, and implementation of an^’^ plan or j^lans 
29 required by this Act, and no State that continues to provide 
21 State funds or assistance after July 1, 1973, to any non- 
cooperating local educational agency under section 401 (a) 
shall be entitled to received any Federal educational funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 701. (a) For the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
971, and July 1, 1972, respectively, there is authorized 

^ 90 
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to be appropriated $25,000,000 each year to be used by 
SMSA agencies to develop and promulgate the plan herein 
required to be hied. 

Sec- 702- Tor the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1973, 
and for each of the nine fiscal years following, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated $2,000,000,000 each year for 
purposes of caiTying out this Act- 

Sec. 703, Funds so appropriated shall remain avail- 
able for obligation for one fiscal year beyond that for which 
they are appropriated- 

jTJDioiAi. review 

Sec. 801- (a) Any person affected by the enforcement 
or nonenforcement in the SMSA in which he resides of any 
provision of this .Act may petition the Secretary for an ex- 
pedited hearing of his complaint. 

(b) Within sixty days of receiving such petition the 
Secretivry shall hold a formal hearing to determine whether 
the provisions and purposes of this Act are being carried out 
in the cause raised by the petitioner- A transcript shall be 
kept of the proceedings of the hearing. 

(c) Within thirty daj'^s after the date of the hearing, 
the Secretary shall issue a decision in writing which sets 
forth his findings and appropriate orders. 

(d) The Secretary’s decision shall be r^viewable, upon 
petition, by the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. The findings of fact by the Sec- 

SI 
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rctory, if supported by substantial evidence, sball be conclu- 
sive ; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
case to the Secrettuy to take further evidence, and the Secre- 
tary may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 

(o) Upon the filing of such xietition, the ctmrt shall hnv'e 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Secretary or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certhirari or certification as provided in 

section 1254 of title 28. 

liAWS BEPBAIjED 

Seo. 901. The following provisions of law are hereby 
repealed : 

(a) Section 181 of the Elementary and Seco/idary 
Education Act Amendments of 1966. 

(b) Section 422 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1970. 

(c) Section 2 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation A.ct Amendments of 1970. 

(d) Sections 102 (d) and 205 (f) of the Hemonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

(e) Seotion 401 (b) of the Civil Kghts Act of 1064. 
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92d CONGRKSS 
1st J^sssiorr 



H. R. 7429 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Apuil, 7, 1971 



Mr. Qtiie (for himself, Mrs. il^nws of Oi-e^on, Mr. Reid of Now York, Mr. 
l?uciN»Ki, Mr. DEf.i-KXBACic, Mr. Huadkmas, Mr. Krcii, Mr. Ksiii^imak, Mr. 
Stciokr of Wisconsin, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. Dent, Mr. Mazzoi.i, Mr. 
KoRHvrnK, Mr. HAi>ir.rx}, Mr. Kemis Mr. I'^kyher, and Mr. IJuciiakan) in- 
I lothitoil iho follo\viii/jf hill; whiidi wuh rohn'iod to tlu^ C?otiiininuo on 
l«hl iK’Ut ion and J^ulxn* 



To asssiire an opportunity for occupational education (other than 
that resulting in a baccalaureate or advanced degree) to 
every American who needs and desires such education hy 
providing financial assistiuice for postsecondary occupa- 
tional education programs, and to strengthen the concei>t 
of occupational preparation, counseling, and placement in 
elementary and secondary schools, and for other pur|>oscs. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Ttepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as “The Occupational Eduen- 
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FINDINGS<k:trD STATliMENT OP PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. The Ooiigress fintls and declares that — 

(a) our educational system should be responsible 
for assuring that every young i>orson leaving secondary 
school is prepared for and assisted in placement cither in 
productive employment or in further education at the 
postsccondar^' level; 

(1») the oi>por(unily for postsoeondnry oeetiiia- 
tional education in programs which do not directly lead 
to a baccJilnu reate or advanced ricadcmic degree is se- 
verely limited in many parts of the Nation and is cvery- 
whero inadequate to meet existing needs, a^id that this 
situation adversely affects vital national economic and 
social goals; 

(c) high-quality programs of postsecondary occu- 
pational education can be found in a wide variety of 
institutions, including public and private junior and com- 
munity colleges, area vocational schoola, technical insti- 
tutes, private proprietary schools, college and university 
branches, and colleges and universities, and Pederal sup- 
port should encourage the utilization of all such facilities 
to meet the enormous nee*'-? in this field ; 

(d) the goals and purposes of the Congress in en- 
acting the Vocational Education Act of 19G3 and the 
amendments to that Act of 1968 cannot be realized until 

-34 
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there is a widespread understanding of and support for 
occupational preparation in the general academic com- 
munity which in turn is reflected in changed attitudes, 
curriculuins, and practices in elementary and secondary 
schools ; and 

(e) the foregoing purposes and those of the Voca- 
tional Education Act Amendments of 1968 and related 
Acts cannot be realized without strong leadership and 
exemplary administration at the Eederal level. 

ATJTITORIZATIOK OF APPItOl’RIATIOXS 
Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out title I of this 
Act, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal 3'ear ending June 30, 1972, $250,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1973, $500,000,000 
for the year ending Jime 30, 1974, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this Act are realized. From the sums appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1972, 80 per centum 
shall he available for the purposes of establishing a plan for 
administration under section 110, making planning grants 
under section 122, and for initiating programs under title I 
in those States which have complied with the planning re- 
quirements of section 122, and 20 per centum shall be avail- 
able onl^' for technical assistance under section 125 (a) . From 
the amount appropriated for each succeeding fiscal year 85 
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4 

1 per centum shall be available fc»r grants to the States for 

2 carrying out title I of this Act, and 15 per centum shall be 

3 reserved to the Commissioner for grants and contracts pur- 

4 suant to section 125. 

5 allotments and reallotments A.MONC3 STATES 

G Sec, 4. (a) From the sums available in the fiscal year 

7 ending .Tune 30, 1972, for allotment to the States under 
3 section 3 tlie Ct>nuiiissioner shall Ttrst allot sncli sums as the>' 

9 may require (but not to exceed $50,000 each) to Guam, 
19 America Samoa, and the Trust Territor^^ of the Pacific Is- 

11 lands, and $100,000 to each State. From tho remainder of 

12 such sums he shall allot to each State an amount which bears 

13 the same ratio to such remainder as the number of persons 

14 sixteen years of age or older In sucb State bears to the mim- 

15 her of such persons In all States. 

16 (b) From the sums available in any fiseal year begin- 

17 ning after June 30, 1972, for fjlotment to the States under 

18 section 3 the Commissioner shall first allot such sums as 

19 they may require (but not to exceed $500,000 each) to 

20 Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Tenitory of the 

21 Pacific Islands, and $1,000,000 to each State. From the 

22 remainder of such sums he shall allot to each State an amount 

23 which bears the same ratio to such remainder as the number 

24 of persons sixteen years of age or older in such State hears 

25 to the number of such persons in nil the States. 
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1 (c) Tlie portion of any State’s nlU»tment under siiV 

2 section (a) or (b) for a fiscal year which the Commissioner 

3 determines will not be required, for the period such allot- 

4 ment is available, for carrying out the purposes of this Act 

5 ' shall be available for rcallotment from time to time, on such 



6 dates during such periods as the Commissioner may fix. to 

7 other States in proportion to the original allotments to such 
® States under subsection (a) or (b) for such year, but with 
9 such proportionate amount for any of such other States being 

reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum which the Commis- 
41 sioner estimates such State needs and v» ill be able to use for 



12 such period, and the total of such reductions shall be similarly 



1^ reallotted arc.ong the States whose proportionate amounts 

14 are not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State under 

15 this subsection during a year shall be deemed part of its 

16 allotment under subsection (a) or (b) for such year. 

17 TTThlC I— OCCUI’ATIONAIi KDUC VTION 

18 PROGRAMS 

19 Pabt a — Federal. Admie^istration 

20 flENERAE RESPONSIBTETTIES OF THE SECRETAliY 

21 Sec. lOl. (a) The Secretary of Health, Education, and 

22 "Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) shall 

23 dove1ox> and carry out a xerogram designed to promote and 

24 ciicourngc occupational education, which program shall — 

25 ( 1 ) provide for the administration by the Com^ 
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missioner of Education of grants to the States author- 
ized by this title ; 

(2) assure that manpower needs in subprofessional 
occupations in education, health, rehabilitation, and 
community and welfare services are adequately consid- 
ered in the development of i>rograrns under this Act; 

(3) i)romote and encourage the coordination of 
programs developed under this Act with those supported 
under the Vocational Education Act, the Afanpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and related activities administered by 
various departments and agencies of the Eederal Gov- 
ernment; and 

(4) provide for the continuous assessment of needs 
in occupational education and f».>r the continuous evalua- 
tion of programs supported under the authority of this 
AcL and of related Acts. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish (or designate) a 
special unit within the Office of the Secretary which — 

(1) shall have the sole fimction of assisting the 
Secretory in the discharge of his resi>onsibilities under 
this Act; and 

(2) shall bo headed by a person appointed or des- 

ignated by the Secretary who shall bo paid at a rate not 
less than tliat for level 5 of the Executive Schedule (title 
V, eecdou 5316j United .States Code). ' 
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GBNKRAL RKSPONSIOIIjITIKS OF TIIK COIVl MISSION ER OF 

EDUCATION 

Sec. 102. The Cominissioncr of Eclneatioii (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commissioner) shall, in addition to the 
specific responsibilities imposed by this Act develop and 
carry out a program of occupational education that will — 

(1) cooidinatc all prograras administered by the 
Commissioner which relate to or have an effect upon 
occupational education so as to provide the maximmn 
practicable support for the objectives of this Act; 

(2) promote and encourage the infusion into our 
system of elementary and secondary education of occu- 
pational preparation, counseling and guidance, and job 
placement or plavicmcnt in postsccondary-occupational 
education programs as a responsibility of the schools ; 

(3) utilize research and demonstration programs 
administered by him to assist in the dev^elopment of new 
and improved instructional methods and technology for 
occupational education and in the design and testing of 
models of schools or school systems which place occupa- 
tional education on an equal footing with academic edu- 
cation ; 

(4) assure that the IMucation Professions l>evclop- 
ment Act and similar programs of general ni>plieation 
will be so administered os h' provide a degree of support 

S3 
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1 for vocational, technical, and occupational education 

2 commensurate with national needs and more nearly rep- 

3 rosenfcative of the relative size of the 

4 served ; ami 

5 (5) develop and disseminate accurate infoi-mation 

6 on the status of occupational education in all parts of 

7 the Nation, at all levels of education, and in all tyx>cs of 

8 institutions, together with infonnation on occu]>ational 

9 oi>x>ortunities available to x>crsons of all ages. 

10 ESTABliISHtMENT OF UUREAU OF OCCUPATION ATj 

11 EDUCATION 

12 Sec. 103. (a) There is hereby established in the United 

13 States Office of Education a Bureau of Occupational Educa- 

14 tion which shall be the principal agency within the Office of 

15 Education for the administration of this Act, the Vocational 

16 Education Act of 1963, the Adult Education Act of 1966, and 

17 fimotions of the Office of Education relating to rnaniiower 

18 training and development. 

19 (b) (1) The Bureau shall be headed by a person (ap- 

20 xiointed or designated by the Coimnissioner) who is highly 

21 qualified in the fields of vocational-technical and occuxiational 

22 education, who is accorded the rank of Deputy Conunissioner, 

23 and who is compensated at the rate specified for GS— 18 of 

24 the General Bchedule (5 U.S.C. 5332) . 
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(2) Additional positions shall be assigned to the Bureau 
as follows — 

(A) not less than three positions compensated at 
the rate specified for GS-17 of the Ger oral Schedule (5 
U.S.O. 5332) , one of which shall be filled by a person 
with broad experience in the field of junior and com- 
munity college education ; 

(B) not less than seven positions compensated at 
the rate specified for GS-16 of the General Schedule (5 
.U.S.O. 5332), at least two of which shall be filled by 
persons with broal experience in the field of post-scc- 
ondary-occupational education in community and junior 
colleges, at least one of which shall be filled by a per- 
son with broad experience in education in private pro- 



15 prietary institutions, and at least one of which shall be 

16 filled by a person with professional experience in occu- 

17 pational guidance and counseling; and 

18 ( O ) not less than three positions compensated at 

19 the rate specified for GS-15 of the General Schedule 

20 (5 U.S.C. 5332) which shall be filled by persons at 

21 least one of whom is a skilled worker in a recognized 

22 occupation, another is a subprofessional technician in one 

23 of the branches of engineering, and the other is a sub- 

24 professional worker in one of the branches of social or 
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lO 

1 medical services, who shall serve as senior advisers in the 

2 implemeittation of this Act. 

3 Pabt B — State Aemikistration 

4 designation by governor 

5 Sec. 110. (a) The Governor of any State desiring to 

6 participate in the programs authorized by this Act shall in 

7 accordance with State law designate or establish a State 

8 agency which will have sole responsibility for fiscal manage- 

9 ment and administration of the program, and which will pro- 

10 vide aissuranoerf satisfactory txj the Commissioner that — 

11 (1) such State agency shall submit to the Commis- 

12 sioner a plan of administration whicih makes adequate 

13 provision for effective participation in the planning, 

14 design, administration, and evaluation of the programs 

15 authorized by this Act of persons with broad experience 

16 in the fields of — 

17 (A) public and private junior and community 

18 college education, 

19 (B) post-secondary vocational-technical educa- 

20 tion, 

21 (G) occupational education in private, proprie- 

22 tary institutions, 

23 (») economic and industrial development, 

24 (E) manpower development and training. 
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(!F) academic education at the college and uni- 
versity level, 

secondary vocational- technical education, 

<H) elementary and secondary education, 

(I) elementary and secondary counseling and 
guidance, and 

( J) industry, commerce, and labor. 

(2) the State advisory council for vocational edu- 
cation 'will be charged with the same responsibilities with 
respect to programs authorized by this Act as it has 
with respect to programs authorized under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 ; 

(3) there is an administrative device which provides 
reasonable promise for resolving differences between 
vocational educators, junior and community college edu- 
cators, college and university educators, elementary and 
secondary educators, and other interested groups’ with 
respect to the administration of programs authorized 
under this Act; and 

(4) there is adequate provision for individual insti- 
tutions or groups of institutions to appeal and obtain a 
healing from the State administrative agency with re- 
spect to policies, procedures, programs, or allocation of 
resources under this Act with which such institution 
or institutions disagree. 
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1 (b) The CVmmissionor shnll appwve any plan of adinin- 

2 istration which meets the requirements of subsection (a) , 

3 and slmll not finally disapprove any plan ivithout affording 
't the State administrative agency u reasonable opportunity for 
5 a hearing. Upon the final disapproval of any plan, the provi- 
^ sions for judicial review set forth in section 124 (b) shall bo 

7 applieable. 

8 Pabt C — Statu Occupational Education Puograms 

3 authobization of grants 

10 Sec. 121. From the sums made available for grants 

11 under this port pursuant to sections 3 and 4, the Commis- 
1- Moncr is authorized to make grants to the States to assist 
13 them in planning and administering high-quality programs 
1^ of post-se<»ndary-occupational education which will bo avail- 
1^ able to all persons in all parts of the State who desire and 
1^ need such education, and to preonotc occupational orienta- 
1*^ tion fmd education in the regular elementary and secondary 
1^ school programs. 

1'^ PLANNING GRANTS 
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Sko. 122. (a) Upon the application of a State under 
section 110, the Commissioner shall make available to the 
State the amount of its allocation under section 4 for the 
following purposes — 

( 1 ) to assist the State administrative agency cstab- 
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lislutl or etl l»y fho (Jovoriior in tiu'o! iiiii; lli«' 

rorjiiirc iii(‘nts of soctitm I lO: 

(12) U) slron»>;fli<*ii flu* Stat<‘ A<lvisory ( 'ouiK-il on 
\"ot‘ntional J^](luciitioii in order (hat it may <4Tcel i vel\’ 
carry out the additional fiiiicjtioTis iiii])oscd 1>_> this A<*t ; 
and 



(11) to cniible the af^ency dcsif^iiatt'd hy tin* 
criior umlcr section llO to iiiitiati^ and conduct a <*oni- 
j»rcliensive ])ri»pram of jilanninj^ for the estal>lisliinent 
and earr 3 ’in*^ out of pro»rraT*is authoinzed hx-^ this ,\ct. 
(h) (1) l^Iaiinin*^ activities initiatial uiider c*laus<‘ (-1) 
of puhseetion (a) shall in<*lude — 

(A) an assessment of the existiTi**;' capahilit* *s and 
facilities for the provision of post-secondar\’-oceii]»at ional 
educiitirui. to^^ether 'with t'Xistin^x m*eds and ]>roj«M*(ed 
needs hu' sueli (*dii(*^ition in all pnr(s of the S(at<*: 

(11) thorouofh eonsidera ( ioi . <*!' (he most elT<-eti\e 

incai:s of iitilixine- all existing: inst •(nti4>ns wiihin the 

St.-ite c-ji]>al»le of provi<line tin* kinds .»f prouranis fniiih'd 
uml<*r this .Vet. ineludinjr (hnt inU liniitc‘<l to) louh 
private and j>iihlic jiinior ami <’oinniimit v « 
v'oeational seln>ois. a<'c*ri*dit<‘d j»rivafe pr< t]>riel a r\' 
liiti«iiis. leehiiieal iiistif iit<‘s. mani»ovvc‘r skill i-eiitirs. 
hrjnu’h institutions of Stiite <*olleu:es or uni ver- it i*'s. and 
luihlic and pri' ate tailleires iiinl tini versii ies : 
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(O) tlic design of lujirli-tiuulity nistructionnl pr«>- 
irrams to rnoct the needs for post-seoondar\ -oec ioiial 

education and tho development of an ordei' of ]»iioiitu*s 
for 3 ilaeing these projirarns in openhi(*n; 

(D) the development of a long-ranf?c strategy for 
iiifusintr occupatit>nal education (inelndiufr j^eneral ori- 
entat!(»n, connselinj^ and jniidance, and ]>1aeement tather 
in a jt>l> or in post-s»‘eondn ly-tahK ational programs) into 
elementary and secfnidary schools on an epiuil lootinjif 
■\A'it;h tniditionnl acad<*ini»* education, to the t‘iid that 
child 'who leaves st'<H>mlary st'hool is pit‘]>aied 
cither to enter productive employment or to niulertako 
additional edinration at the ]»fistseeondarv lcv(*l. hut 
without heinjr forced prematurely to make an im'voca- 
hle eoimnitmcnt to a particular educati<mal or otcupa- 
tionnl ehoic,e; and 

(M) tlic (h‘velopni(‘iil of j>roccdun>s to insure <‘on- 
tinnous \)lanniiiii and t'vahialion. in -hidiinj: the rtMTulnr 
eollcetion of data which w<udd he readily availahlc to 
thc^ State* administrati\'e agency, the Statt* a<lvlsi)ry 
council on voeat’onal eflu<’atit>n. iinlivirhial r-ducational 
institutions, ;.nd f>th( r intt‘iesle<l parties (inehidino con- 
(•erned private catizens) . 

(2) Phinninjr activities carritKl out undt«r this section 
hall involve the active particij^atioii of 
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(A) the State board for vocational education: 

(B) the State agency Imving responsibility for 
junior and community (olh‘gcs: 

(C) the State agency Imving responsibility for 
higher education institutioiis or programs; 

(I>) the State agency responsible for administering 
public! elementary and secondary c*<iucation : 

(E) the State agency responsible for programs of 
adult basic education; 

(E) representatives of all tA'pess of institutions in 
the State which are <*onducting or which have the capa- 
bility and desire to oonduct programs of postsecondary 
occupational education: 

(G) representatives of private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 

(IT) the State employniciit sccturity agency, the 
Sfa((' agciicN- r<'sj)onsil>l<‘ for .cppreiitieoship ])rograms. 
and other ageneics within tlu* Stale ha\ ing rcspon<;ibi1it 
for adminisicring inanjtower development and training 
programs ; 

(I) the State agency responsible for eeononiie and 
industrial development: and 

(*T) representatives of business, industry, organised 
labor, and the gimeral public. 

(c) The Commissioner shall not approve any appHeati«m 
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10 

1 lor ;i iU',<l('r ^«'<‘iion i ol tliis unlc*ss lu* is rt'asoii- 

- ai>ly satisi'ual that tlu- planiiiii*^ clt'scnhod in rliis scotioii 
> I liclluT <n- iiol Mssistcd )>\ ii ‘•linit iiiMlta- this section) has 
1 Ix't'n (arrie<l out. 

o PltOGltAlVE GUATSTS 

G Six'. 123, (n) From the allotments availahlc to the 

" States under section 4(h) (upon application by the State 
administrative agency designated under section 110), the 
Coininissioner shall make grants to \ State whi<h has 
satislied the requirements of section 124. Such grants may 
he used for the following purposes — 

12 ( 1 ) the design, establishment, and conduct of pro- 

13 grams of post-secondary-occupational education ((»r the 
expansion and improvement of existing programs) as de- 
lined by section 127 of this Act; 

1<» (2) the d<JS!gn, estahlishinent, and conduct of pro- 

giains to carry out tlie long-range strategy <leveloped 
pursuant to section 122(h) (1) (D) for infusing into 
1'’ clenieutaiy and secoialmy cducatuai oecnpationa 1 prep- 

2G million, which shall include iiu“tlj<Mls ol involving sc< - 

21 ondary sclioi»ls in occupational i>lacenicnt and inetliods of 

-- providing followup services and <are<“r counseling and 

22» gnidanet! for jicrsons of all ages as a regniar funetion of 

the educational system; 

2o special training and preparation of persons to 
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17 

I equip them to tciteh, administer, or <»'be’*wiso assist in 

3 Cfi Trying out programs autliorized under this A.ct (such 

3 as programs to prepare journeymen in the skilled trades 

4 or occupations for teaching positions) ; 

5 (4) planning and evaluation activities designed 

G pursuant to section 122(b) (1) (E) ; and 

7 (5) the leasing, renting, or remodeling of facilities 

8 required to cari*y out programs authorized by this Act. 

9 (b) Programs authorized by this Act may be carried 
10 out through contractual arrangements with private organiza- 

II tions and institutions organized for profit where such arrange- 

12 ments can make a contribution to achieving the purposes of 

13 this Act by providing substantially equivalent education, 

14 training, or services more readily or more economically, or 

15 by preventing needless duplication of expensive physical 
IG plant and equipment, or by providing needed education or 

17 training of the typos authorized by this Act which would 

18 not otherwise he available. 

19 ASSXJRAXC15S FKOIM TITE STATES; PROVISIONS FOR 

20 oTJDICIATL. RE\T:EW 

21 Sec. 124. (a) Pefore making any program grant under 

22 this Act the Commissioner shall receive from the State 

23 administrative agency assurances satisfactory to him that 

24 (1) the planning requirements of section 122 have 
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been met ; 
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(2) Jidvisory council on vocational edu- 
cation has tt reasonable opportunity to review and 

make recoiJCJbienda'^'ions concerning the -design of the 
I>rograms fa*" wUicb the grant is requested; 

(3) funds made available under this Act 

will result in ijnprovcd posfcsecondary occupational edu- 
cation progruins, iu no case supplant State, local, or 

private fund^ » 

(4) provision- has been made for such fiscal control 

and fund acUountiU& procedures as may be necessary to 
assure proper dishOrsement of, and accounting for, Fed- 
eral funds to fbe State under this Act; 

(5) to 1-hc extent consistent with the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the area to 
be served }>y an elcrueutary or secondary school program 
funded und^'' this Act, provision has been made for the 
clTcctivo x>J**'liclpa'U^n ef such students; and 

(6) pf'ovidos ^ur making such reports in such form 
and contaU^hig s9^h information as the Commissioner 
may reasonably require to carry out his functions under 
this Act. 

(b) (1) \V^hei^evcv the Commissioner, after reasonable 
notice and oppnnunity for ^ hearing to the State administra- 
tive agency, fin^h that Uny of the assurances required by sub- 
section (a) ar^ Unsatisfactory, or that in the administration 
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of tlie program there is a failure to comply with such assur- 
ances or with other requirements of the Act, the Commis- 



sioner shall notify the administrative agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under this Act until he is 
satisfied that there has been or will be compliance with the 
requirements of the Act. 

(2) A State administrative agency which is dissatisfied 
with a final action of the Commissioner under this section or 
under section ItO (respecting approval of a Stale plan for 
administration) may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the State is located, by fifing 
a petition with such court within sixty days after suoh final 
action. A oo'py of the petition shall be forthwith itransmitted 



by the clerk of the court to the Oommissioner, or any oftioer 
designated by him for that purjmse. The Oommissiener there- 
upon shall file ill tho court tlie record of the proceedings on 
which ho based his action, as pro\adcd in secjtion 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. Upon the filing of such petition, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affiim the action of the 
Commissioner or to sec it aside, in W'hole or in part, tem- 
porarily or permanently but until the filing of the record 
the Commissioner may modify or sot aside his action. The 
findings of the Commissioner as to the facts, if supx>orted 



by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court. 



for good cause sho 






rearmnd the case to the Com- 
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1 missioner to take further evidence, and the Commissioner 

2 may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 

3 may modify his x>revious action, and shall file in the ooirrt 

4 the record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified 

5 findings of fact shall likewise be oonclusive if supported by 

6 substantial evidence. The judgment of the oourt affirming 

7 or setting aside, in whole or in jjart, any action of the Com- 

8 missioner shall be final, subject to review by the Supremo 

9 Court of the United States upon certiorari or oertification 

10 as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

11 The commencement of procecidings under this subsection 

12 shall not, unless so specifically ordered by the court, operate 

13 as a stay of the Commissioner’s action . 

14 TEOmtXCAIi assistance and MODEIj programs 

15 Sec. 125. (a) The Commissioner shall make available 
10 (to tho extent practicable ) technical assishmee to the States 

17 in planning, designing, and carrying out i>rograms author- 

18 ized by this Act upon the request of any Governor or State 

19 administrative agency, and the Commissioner shall take af- 

20 firmative steps to acquaint all interested organizations, agen- 

21 cies, and institutions with the provisions of this Act and 

22 to enlist broad public understanding of its purposes. 

23 ^b) From the sums reserved to the Commissioner under 

24 section 3, he shall by grant or contract provide assistance — 
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(1) for the establishment and conduct of model or 
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donionstratioii |)ro*^ranis wliicli in liis jml.i'iiumi A\il1 
promote the achievement of one or more purpost's t>f 
this iVet and wliieh. mif^lit otlicrwisc not be carritnl on1 
(or be carried out soon cnoiigli or in such a wa^^ as to 
have the desirable imx>act upon the ptii'po'ses of the 
Act) ; 

(2) as an incentive or supplemental grant to any 
State administrative agency which mahes a |iroposnl for 
advancing the purposes of this Act which he feels holds 
special promise for meeting occupational edu<"ition 
needs of particiilar groups or classes of pei'sons who 
are disadvantaged or who have sjiecial needs, when such 
proposal could not reasonably be expected to be carried 
out under the reg’ular State program pand 

(3) for particular rrograms or projects eligible for 
support under this Act which he believes to have a S]>e- 
cial xmtential for heli)irrg to find solutions to problenis 



on a regional or natio* nl basis. 

(c) In providing support under subsccti^m (b) the 
Commissioner may as appropriate make grants to or con- 
tracts with public or xuivate agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions, bvit he shall give first preference to applications for 
projects or programs which are administered by or approved 
by State administrative agencies, and he shall in no case 
make a grant or contiact wi^iy ^y State without first hav- 
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1 ing afforded tlie State administrative agency reasonable no- 

2 tice and oi>portunit 3 ’^ for comment and for making recommen- 

3 dations. 

4 PAYMENTS 

5 Sec. 126. Payments under this Act ma^- be made in in- 

6 stallments and in advance or by way of reimbursement, with 

7 necessary adjustments on account of overpayments or undcr- 

8 payments. 

9 DEEIlSriTIONS 

10 Sec. 127. Por the purpose of this Act — 

11 ( 1 ) the term “State^^ includes the District of Co- 

12 lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Pico, the Virgin 

13 Islands, and (except for the purposes of subsections (a) 

14 and (b) of section 4) Guam, American Samoa, and the 

15 iTrust Territory of the Pacific Islands ; 

16 ^2) the teiTn “post-sccondary-occupational educa- 

17 tion’" means education, training, or retraining for persons 

18 sixteen years of age or older who have graduated from 

19 or left elementary or secondary school, conducted by an 

20 institution legally authorized to provide postsecondary 

21 education within a State, which is designed to prepare in- 

22 dividuals for gainful employment as semiskilled or skilled 

23 workers or technicians or subprofcssionals in recognized 

24 occupations (including new and emerging occupations) 

25 or to prepare indiYiduals for enrollment in advanced 
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technical education programs, but excluding any program 
to prepare individuals for employment in occupations 
which the Commissioner determines, and specifies hy 
regulation, to be generally considered professional or 
which requires a bacoalaui*eate or advanced degree ; 

(3) the term “Governor’* means the Governor of a 
State or the chief executive officer (however described) 
or any jurisdiction treated as a State under this A.ct. 
title II — CONEORMUSTG AND SUPPORTIKG 
AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 
Seo. 201. (a) Section 203 (a) (3) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and' at the end of clause (B) , striking out the semi- 
colon at the end of clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
and”, and by inserting a new clause as follows : 

“ (D) provide assurnnee that equal consideration 
shall be von to the needs of elementary and se<;ondary 
schools for library resources, textbooks, and other printed 
and published materials utilized for instruction, orienta- 
tion. or guidance and counseling in occupational educa- 

(b) Section 303 (b) (3) of such Act is amended by re- 
designating clauses (O) , (D) , (E) , (E) , (Cl) , (H) , (I) , 
and (J) > respectively, as clauses (D) , , (E) , (H) , 

115 
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1 (II) , O) ’ (*^) ' (I<) • '>'>‘1 I»y inscrlMifiC a now < as 

2 follows: 

“((') j»ro<rr;ilMs ilosioncd fo oiiooiira ir<' tlio « 1* • i| j- 
-I inont ill oloriK'iit a r\' and so«-omlnrv scliooLs of oi < uim- 

r, tlonnl information and comisoling and t^iiidanoo, amt in- 
ti st ruction in occupational cdncatifni on an equal footinj^ 

7 witli traditional m'adoniic odiKail ion 

B (o) Section r>o:j (4) of snel: A« t is aiiienderl l.y r<-- 

desijrnatinir elans<-s (A). (U), ainl (t'). resiu-ct i vcl\ , as 

1<> clauses (11), ^ nnd (I>), and l*y ins<Ttin*r a new elaiiso 

1 1 ns follows ; 

12 “(A) (lu* d«* vel<*[>iii<*nt in idi'ineiitarv and s<*<*omlary 

lit seliools of prof»;rniTis of oe«*iipation;d inf<»niiation. c<*iins«*l- 

14 injiT nnd j^iiidnrice, nml instmotion in oeiMi jiational ednea- 

ir» lion on an equal footinjr with traditional aeadoinie, edu- 

Iti ration,"- 

17' Sr.n. 2t»2. (a) (I) Sei^tion 104(a) (2) of the Voea- 

(ional lOdiieafioii Ael of 1002 (relatiii<r to (he ihitics of lln^ 
lO N'at tonal Advis**rv 0<*nm*il on ’\’’oea tional lOdaetit- ui) is 
"O aniemied by inserting after "under this title" i*Ji< ii tiint' it 

21 ii]>p».ar- ", and under title T of tin* 0«-cMp*itiona! K'diicati*>n 

22 Act of 1071.”. 

2:5 ( 1 ») Seetioii 1 tVl <>f such Act is furfhei aniendetl ly 

24 n ,b>/>i^natintr snl»s<*c4ion (<*) a^* siihse<"lion (d) ami hy in- 

2^1 st*rti?sji n iie*A su«»se<*lion as follows: 

O “1 
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1 “ (ti) StiiU' n<lvist>ry ctmiu-ils slmll lu^rforiii \vitli 

'2 (o llio prof^rams <*aiTU'tl t»iit lunliT tit.U* T (Ho 

3 Occ iipaf ional Kducalioii A<‘t of H)7 1 func tions iclcutficiil witli 

4 <u- aiialof^oiis to tlioscj assigned imclt;r tins lilh*, and tlio T’oiii- 

5 inlssioiuu' shall assure tliat adequate funds are made avaii- 

0 aide to such Councils from funds npi>ropriated to carry out 

7 title I of that Act (witliout regard to whether sueli funds 

B have been allotted to States) to enable them to perform such 

functions.’ ' 
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A i»nir- 

f r > t t ( \>]u n I i ( t 



ij i:rii i:si:x i\\ i:s 

‘JH, 1 U 71 

c‘f on IC *1 iu‘:i ( i <n: ;i ml l>oi* 



AN ACT 

^I'o provide* fumiudal nssistsinc'i* t<> local i*diu*at ioiinl ajifcaicics 
ill ordc^r to ostnldisli iMpial € ilncat ioiml opj>ortniiiri€*s for 
Jill cliildrcTi. and for otljc^* ]nir|»osc‘S. 

i Jiv it vinii’tc^l f^Sf thi* fin^l flnUMi- af I i i* 

l! tii^ri< t^f fliv i ' niti'il .S7///r.v i^f ^ \ nu*vt^'*9 i it rt‘M 

TliJit this A<*t nijiy Ik* :«< the* ** HnM‘r^<*iu* v Sidiool Aiil 

4 and f^>iiaHt\' Intc*^rjiU*d Mduc-ation -\c-f of 

A iM'i.ic'V wrrii ificsiMcc 'r a*o "riii*: .vmn<\\'rioN oi' i ioitXAiN 

o i-wov IONS OI* . i.aw* 

7 l2 . !t is iJn* poIlr\ of tlic l‘iiiti‘J StjiU^s tlial 

^ ;»;iinli*iiiic> ami i-rit 4 *riji t^^riildi'-lictl pnn'siiaiit to title \’ 1 of 

• * tIh* C*ivil Hi'^ljfs A*’l of IlH'y >t*<-tloji I Sii #4 flu* I'^Kancaijai'y 

5^* ;iml Sci’onilarv l\djii*;it :oii .\ immdnjt'nt s of ami fills 
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Act, slmll be applied uiuforjiily in all of the TTnite«l 

Htjitc.s ill ilealiii*^ with eoiulititnis of st*”i‘c”'atiou 1>^ ra«a^ 
whether dt^ jure T»r de faeti> in tlu' seluiols of the h>cal edu- 
catlt>iial agencies of any State w’ithout ref^nrd to the orio;iii 
or cause of such scf^rcgation, 

FINDINGS AND I’UIJI’OSB 

Skc. 2A, (a) The Con^^ress hereby finds that the process 
of €sstiiblishing and rnnintninirif^ stable, quality, integrated 
schools and eliminating or i»re venting niinoi-ity grouji iso- 
Imion improves the <puility of education for all chihlrcn 
and often involves the expenditure of additional funds to 
which local educational agencies do not have access. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act ( 1 ) to encourage 
corn p re h- on si VC planning for the elimination of minority 
group Isolation in school .systems throughout the Nation, (2) 
to provide financial assistance to encourage the establish- 
ment and maintenance of stable, quality integrated schools 
throughout I lie Njit ion, .'-;erviiig students from idl hack- 
grounds, which ofYer enriched ediieationnl oppo tmiities de- 
rived from the presc'uce of ehihh^•ll from diverse haekgiv>unds 
in an enviromiicnt sensitive to the jiotcntial contribution i.f 
each child to the education of all, through the use of m<,>dem 
ediu*5itional nn-rhods, and feelmitpies, including, 

where approjirlate, programs of integrated bilingual, bicnl- 
turai education, ( 3 ) to assist in eliminating minority group 

IIS 
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1 isolation in ]»iil>li(‘ soliool syslonis tliron^lionl- llio iS'atii>n, sm»l 
li ( -t ) to aid s<*lioolrliild; I'M in o\M'r<-ominu- llu' lalm-al ional <lis- 
adviiuta^-of: ot minority i^ivai]) isolation. 

■1 ATt’KOPlM ATU)XS 

.■> Si:t'. d- (a) T!n‘ ( 'onnnissiom r. sfiall. in aocoi*dan<a‘ witli 

tlio i)rovisions of tliis xVet, rnriA^ mit a pro^i'am desigmaT to 
"7 acliievc tlic ^>tii'jmses sot forth in soolion 2 A^ (h) . Tliore n?*o 

S authorized to ho a ]>propr’ato<l to the Commissioner, for the 
purpose of can' 3 "lng out this v\ot, AfJOO, 000,000 for the period 

10 heginning ^vith the tuia -tniont of this Act and ending 

11 rniio :U). I 072. and *S I .f)< > 0 ,( K )( ).( )( )0 for th<‘ fisoal 3 'oar ending 
1“-^ .Tune .30, 1073. I'nnds so apinoj>riafi'd shall remain avail- 

13 ahlo for ohligation and ox jnaiditnrt' during the fiseal \*ear 

14 succeeding the fiseal 3 <‘ar for winch thev art' a]»pia>pri,ated, 
.15 exc<‘pt that funds I'eseiw ed luirsiimst to suhsectiiui (h) shall 
ItJ i*eina"n ava'Jaldt* nniil <‘X]M*ndt'd. 

C (I)) (I) I'’roni lO simis i)>]‘rojn- !ed piii'suan? to .snh 

1!^ sei'tion (a) *‘ir anv iiscal \ tlie ( 'oniinissioner sliall rc‘- 

11> serve an .uno\nrt e<|n;*] to 1.5 ]i(m- centum thert‘of for the 

20 ])urpost‘s of ction 8. 

21 (2) h'roin the sums .< pni’ojiriji toil ]Mii*sn::nf !o '-nhsiM-i ioii 

22 (si) for aii\' fiscal vear. thc> ( 'oninnssinner shall serve an 

33 amount cqu;il to 1 ' <*nfuin tht*re<>i •. purposes <>1 

24 sections 7 and (c> . and " '• hit . 

25 ( A ) not less fhan an {inuuint etjual to 4 per conlMin 
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i»r siK'li siini siijill l)t‘ tor till* purposes ot seetioii < (♦') • 
aJid 



4 



(B) not loss tliiui ail amount otpial tt> 3 per eentmu 
of isiieli sums shall la. for the imrjioses ol seefioii lO. 



API’ORTTONMICNT AMONO STATICS 



SiCC. 4. (a) (1) Broiii the sums appropriated piirsuairi 



7 to s<‘etion (a) whicdi are not ri'-servetl umh‘r seelion ;> (h) 
or 1:2 for any fiscral year, the Conunissioner shall apportion 
to each State for grants and <*oiitraets within that fStatt? Jin 
l‘> amount which hears the same ratio to such sums as the iium- 
1 1 her of minority group children eurolh'd in eleimaitary ami set'- 
ll oiidaiA' schools in that Sl^ite hears to the nuniher ol siu*h 
I'i c'liildren in all the States, except tliat the amount ai>por- 
H tioned to anj'' State shall not he h*ss than SIt)0,d0O. 

1 ‘ (2,' Of the aiT'-ount n]>]>orlioned to eai-h State mider 

1*' 1 >a nigra.] »e. ' I ) , the ( 'omiiiissioner shall, in ai-eor<lam-e VN’ith 

erit«>ria established hy ri'gnlation, reserNe not hi excess of 
1^ 2— ]HM‘ (HMitnni tIuM'eof 1> '* ^'rants to, ami <‘onlraets with, 

local <‘diu*ational agencies in that Stutt' ]airsiiaiit to sistrai 



-- paragraph (1), the C‘oinmissioner shrli resi/rve not less than 
In per eeiifam thi'reof for jxr.'ints ami eonti*aets in that Stale 
ptnsunnt to section 7 (h). 




(3) Of the amount apj> rtioiicd to eae’ Sta'n- undiM- 



^h) T*he ainouiit of an\' .‘^fate’s a ]>[>Mrt ioiimciit iimler 
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siibscrtiou (m) wliifli ext't'ctls tlir aiiiounl \Nliirli thr < oui 
iiiissioiuM <k-teiniiiu>s, in si<cora:imc- with critriia esta I»U s1um 1 
l.v i-c.jj;iilaliuii, will bt* rtMiiiii'il fbii-in^ fba ]>rn<ul Inr whicli 
llu‘ apiMUfi.mnu-iit is availabU- b»f programs aiul ptoiacts 
within siub State, sliall be availal)le for iea])p(»rtiumneiit 
Iroiii time to tiiiu', on siieli dat<*s (lurin<>: sneli ]>erioa as the 
('oiiiinissioner shall fix by regulation, to other States in 
j>rop<»rtion to the original apportioniueii' s to sneh States 
under subseetion (a). It the oinmi -ioiier determines, in 
aeeordaiiee with eriterla established by refill la tieni, that the 
aiinumt whieh wtaild be ivapportioned to a State under the 
first seiitiMU’i' of this subsection exceeds tlie ainouiit which 
will be leipiired duriiisi the period ttf the app»>rtioiiineiit 
lor programs and ]»rojects within siieli State, the amount 
of sneh State’s reap]>ortioninent shall be rt'duced to the 
extent of such exeess, and the total amount of any reduc- 
tions jun-suaiil fo this sentence shall be avjiilable for rea])- 
porlionnu'iit under uie lirst sentence ol this subsiM-tion. .\.n\ 
amount reapportioned t«» a State under this siibseefion dar- 
ing the period of aii\' a pportionnii-nt shall be deemed a t>art 
of its apporti'-mnent for that period. Any tinmiint reserved 
pursuant to i>aragia])h (d) of subseetion (a> and reaj*por- 
tiemed under ibis subseetion shall be used solely for the pur- 
|M»sc>s for w'hic'h it was origimdl\ reserved 
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Ki.KJiniMrv I'oi; assi«tan<'i: 

5. (ii) (I) (A) l’]u‘ ( ‘i >iii:nissiom'i' is n iit 1 1< >i‘izod 

(<» mnl.c ;i liTiirif (o. or ;i fnn<r:irl u local ctlncaliounl 

a^ciiCA' — - 

(i) ^vlll!•ll is ini pit iiu'utliii^' n plan — 

(I) W’ liicli li ns l>t^t*r» umlorlnUcii piirsiiaiil (,o 
a final order issued l»y a court of llio IJiiiled States, 
oi' a court of any St-ate, 'vvliieli rtapures tht; dt*st‘grti- 
^atitiii of iJiiiiority <^roiip st^ort‘o-atetl tdiildrcn or 
faculty in the eloiuenlary and st^eondary schools 
t)f such agency, or o(her\\ise rtapiires tiie tdiniina- 
tion t»r redttetion of minority group isolation in such 
schools ; or 

(II) which lijis heen ajjprovtad !»y the Secre- 
tary as atltsiuale mule)' title- VI t>f the Civil Kights 
Act of 1964 ftir the desegregat ion of minority group 
segregated chiltlren or fa(Milt\- in such sclnmls; 

( ii ) ^^■hich. without ha%ing hcen rtajuii'etl t-o tlo so, 
has adf»pted anti is iniphaueuting. or will, if assistance 
is matle availahh^ to it under this Act, adoi)t and iniple- 
liieiit, a jilan for the c<unx>h“ie ell/uinat ion of jninority 
gronx> istdation in all the minority grouji i.-olatctl -<liot>ls 
t*f such ageiuA’ : or 

(lii) \\hich has atloptetl and is itnphnnenting, or 
will, if assisltinee is made availahle- to it iind(‘r this Ad, 
adopt and implement, a plan — 
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7 

1 (I) to oliiuiimte or roduco iiruiority j^ronp iso- 

2 lation in one or m'- • " the minority group isolated 

2 schools of such agcnc.. , 

4 (11) to reduce the total munher of minonty 

5 group children who arc in minority group isolated 

6 schools of such agency, or 

7 (III) to prevent minority gro\ip isolation rea- 

8 sonably likely to occur (in the absence of assistance 

9 under this Act) in any school of such agency, in 

10 whicli school at least 20 per centum, but not more 

11 than '60 per centum, of the enrollment consists of 

12 such children. / 

13 (B) No local educational agency shall be eligible under 
subparagraph (A) unless the Commissioner detennines, in 

10 accordance with regulations, that the local educational agency 
36 will establish or maintain or has established and will mam- 
31 tain at least one stable, quality integret.'d school and that 
36 the agency has adopted a coinprehonsive districtwidc plan 
36 for the elimination of min wity gi*or.? isolation, to the inaxi- 

nuun extent possible, in all schools of such ageiuy. 

21 ^2) (A) The Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 
23 with - ecial eligibility critena established by regulation for 

22 the purposes of this paragraph, to make grants to, and con- 
21 tracts with, local cdiiorrtional agencies for the purposes of 
2^ section 8(a) ( 1 ) . 

'f y* 
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(15) A odiuatioiml n^vncy shall be eli<j;lble for 

assistance under this jjuragraxdi only if — 

(i) sucii agency is local within, or adjacent to, 
a Staiidar Metropolitan Shitistieal Area; 

{ii) the schools of sindi agene;v arc not attended by 
minority" group <'hildren in a significant umber or 
proportion ; and 

(iii) such local eiliicational agency has made joint 
arrangements with a local educatioiuil agem*y, located 
within that Standard -Metropolitan Statistical Area, an ’ 
the schools of which are attended hy minority group 
children in significant proportioiu tor tlie ostiiblish- 
ment or maintenance of om* or more stable, ty dity 
integrated schools as pr<»vid<*d in section 8 ’ ) . 

(3) (A) U])ou a detenninatioii hy the Cominissicner — 

(i) that more than *70 ]>er c'cniluin of the iiumber 
of children in attendance at the* schools ot a loc-al edii- 
(‘utional agi*m-v is mluorit\' group c'hildrt*n: 

(ii) that such local t*diu*atioiia! agt*m*y lias ad^ipted 

a (*oin prelu*i t V(* dist ric-t wich* ]daii which in<*ci." the* re- 
c]iiirt*m<oit s of snhpa i*a i?*ra])h (3^) ^*1 ]>iiragraph (1) of 

this sectioi^ ; and 

(iii) that si^-li ]cu*al (*dii<*ati< oial agtoicy hos applied 
for and will r<*ca*ivc* at lea-t an (*i|ual aincaml of assist- 
ance under subsection (b) ; 
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1 tlic OommlssioiK'r is auili<*riz»*<l to make a grant to, or cou- 

2 (met w'itli, sueli lt)(*al oclncational agency for tlu^ cstablisli- 
2 ment f»r niaintciianet! «>1 om* or inort^ stablt', finality’ iiit(‘gr i (e<l 

4 s< lnM>is as elermed in su!>i>.i rag*'*' I’b (3^) • 

5 (I?) Tor tlu! purpf*st's of this jjamgraph (3), an inte- 

6 grated school shall ho n .school ’^dtli (i) an enrollment in 
^ wliicli <•! substantia,' proportion of the children is from educa- 

8 iionall^" advantaged backgrounds, and in which the Oom- 

9 inissi<mer detennines that the ninnher of nonminority group 
19 children constitutes that proportion of the enrollment which 

11 will achieve stahility, in i o event more than GO per centum 

12 thereof, and (ii) a faculty wl.icli is rej)resentativc of the 

18 minority group and iiomniuorit\’ gi‘oup population of the 
14 larger community in which it is located, or, whenever the 
lb Cloimnissioner dett I'luines that the locexl odncational agency 

19 concei'ned is attempting to increase the pro|)oi’tions of mi- 
Ih iiority group tea<^hcrs, sui)er\’ssovs, and administrators in its 
^8 cinph> 3 g a faculty which is roiirosentative of the minority 

19 group aiid noinninority group faculty employed hy t’je local 

20 educational agciicy. 

21 (b) The C/ommissioner is ant boii/.ta. to make gi'ants to, 
2'2 or contmets with, loc4il educational agencies, which are 
2o eligible under srJ)scction (a) , for muis’ially promising 
24 pilot prf>grinns or pi'oiects designed tf> ovorcomc the 
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advcr^^o ofTtuts of iiiinoritN' liroiip i>olatioii 1>\- iiuprov- 
iug; tin* aoadoiiiic ;u-liu*\ i 1 1 icnt oi cliililrt'M in one or more 
miiiorily grou}> isolated s<-liools, if lii* tU'leriiiiiies tliat tlie 
local ediieational aoeiie\ laid a immlier of iiiiiioril\- •>r<>U2> 
eliildreii eiirolli-d in it.'^ siiiiiols. for tin* fiscal year prect'dirio- 
the fiscal yc.ii' foi' which assistance is to he provided, (1) 
is at least lo,000, or (2) constitutes more than fiO pei* 
ceotimi of ■ total imiiiher t>f children enrolled in such 
schools. 

(c) Z>so local educational agem*y niaking a)*plieation 
under this sec4lon shall he cl3> *' 'e tt* receive a orant or con- 
tract in an amount In excess of tin* amount deft‘iinined hy 
the Coininissioner, In accordance w; regulations setting 
forth critt*riu established for suen ptn pose, to be the addi- 
tional cost to the ajiplieaiit arising out of activities authorized 
under this Act, above that f>f the activities normally carried 
out 1)%' the local t*dncatioiml agen<*y. 

(tl) ( 1 ) ISO local educational agcnc\' shall lu* cligihlc for 
assistaiu'c under this ,\ct if it has, after the date of enai'tment 
of this Act 

(.V) transferred (directly or indirectlj’ b\' gift, 
lease, loan, sale, or other ine^ms) real or pt*rsonal prop- 
(,*rty to. or made any services availahlc tr>, any non]»uhHe 
school or school system (or an \" organization eontnlling, 
or intending to estahlish, such a school or school system) 
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I vvitlir.ni prior (U'UTiniiintioTi tliiit snrh noiil)Ul>li<' srliool 

M ,,r <cliool svsIiMii (i) is not n]u‘ratt‘<l on rii<'i.‘iliy so^- 

;; rro;j»l('<l Imsis as ;in nlli-rniiti vv for <‘hil<lriMi srokimj to 

I avoid ji(tcnd}tnc(‘ in (h^scon'trnt vd pidiru* schools, nnd (ii) 

- rlocs not otlM*r\vis(* pntctico, or poriiiit to he pnictic<‘<l. 

(, discrirniiinti<ni ou the* hiisis of race, c‘oh»r, or nntiomil 

7 oripii in the openitioii <)f MI 13 ' school activity; 

(B) had in elTect any practice, iwlicy, or pnwcdiiro 
!, which results (or has resulted) in the disproportionate 

ID demotion or disini?<sal of instructional or other personnel 

II from minority j^roups in conjunction with descgre^ition 

12 or the conduct o.' an activity descrihed in se<‘tion 5. <sr 

j;, otherwise engaged in discriiuination based u]>on ran*e, 

11 color, or national origin in the hiring, promotion, or 

]."» assignment of einployeos of the ngeiu‘.y (or other per- 

1 (, sonnel for whom the agency has any administrative 

17 responsibility ) ; 

1 H (fl) in coiijimc-tion with di'scgregation r»r tin* coii- 

pj duct of am aictivitv desenhed in section o, luid in elleci. 

2 () aiiiv jaroia'dure ftar the assigimient of children to or wittiin 

o] claisses which results in the scpairatiaui of minority graaip 

22 from nonniinority group children for a suhstauitial paar- 

2 :t tion of the scinxal daiy: Prcn'Uhd, however, Tluit the 

04 foregoing does m>t prohibit the use of honii fide aihility 

O 
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12 

gnniping 1»> n local (‘dncatlon agciic;- as a slaiidaid 
TKHlagogical practice; or 

(D) hail if cITcct any other in-acticc. policy, or 
[jroccdiirc, such as limiting cnrricalar or cxlracnrricnlar 
activities (or participation thiU'cin hy children) in order 
to avoid the participation of minority group children in 
such activitic.s,. which discriminate.^ among children on 
the basis of race, ex)lor, or national origin; 
except that, in the ease of any local edneational agi-ncy 
which is ineligible for assistance I»y rciason of clause' (A). 
(B) , (C) , or (D) , such agency may make application for 
a waiver of ineligibility, which applii-ation shall specify th(‘ 
reason for its iiieligibilty, contain such infornmtion and as- 
s-umnees as the SecrePiry shall retiuire by regidati<»n in order 
to insure that any pmcticc, policy, or ]u'occdure, or other 
activity resulting in the ineligibility has ceased to exist or 
occur and liududc' sucli provisions as arc lu^ccssary to iiisiiic 
lliat such activities do not reoccur after the ’Mbmlssiou of the 
application. 

(2) (A) Except as is provided in snbparagniph (B) . no 
local educational agency .shall be eligible for assistanci* un- 
*. r !i;is Act or for a waiver under panigraph (1) if — 
(i) aft(‘r August 18, 1970, it has caused to exist or 
occur, or has pennitted to exist or occur, any transaction, 
jiraetice, policy, f»r ]»roceduro described in clause (A), 

12S 
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1 (I*)* ((■),<>r (I^) of (I) which would Iiavo 

3 iviidcrt'd it iiK-ruiUdi' ii such t ni'isuclitui, pracfici*, ]>ol- 

:] 1{ \ , or jiroccdiirc cxi>l»'il (>i‘ otciiiTcd -iftcr ihi' diilc »>f 

•I ('iiMct uu’iit ' this A<3 ; ajul 

r> (ii) it has ti'ccivccl assistance under iho para^rrapli 

<» licadcd “J'hiicrgcm-y Sctiool Assistance” in the Oflici; 

7 of Kdncalioii A pi>roi>riali»)iis Aol, 1671 (Public liaw 

« 61-380). 

n (B) (i) In the case of any local educational agency 

which is ineligible for assistaiiee under this Ai;t by reason of 

11 subparagraph (A), such agency may make a special appU- 

12 cation h>r a waivin' of its ineligibility, which application 
12 shall include (I) all the specifici\tions, procedures, assur- 
I t anccs, and other inbtrmation required for a waiver under 
In the exception set forth in paragraph (l),and (II) in addi- 
U> fiou. such (Mher data, plans, assurances, and inforiiuiUion as 
17 the Secretary shall require in order to insure compliance 
1H with this subparagraph (B). 

IJ> (ii) The additional matters re<juired by (he Sccrot4\ry 

20 under clause (11) of subpamgraph (B) (!) sliall at least 

21 include sufTicient information as to enable the Commissioner 

22 (o evaluate properK the applie.ation suliinilled under section 

23 0 ],y tlic applicant for a special waiver under this subpara- 
21 graph (B) and advise the Secretary with respect to the 
23 iiKTit of the pn>gram for which a.'isistance is sought. 
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1 (:}) AppliiNilions I'oi- Wiiivois nii<l<T pnnifrniitlis (1) 

2 iiiul (2) may l)o approved only by tlie Secretary. Tlie See- 

3 retaiy’s functions under tliis pava<rrapb sludl. not'vilbstand- 

4 iiipj' anv otlu*r ju’ovisioM ol la\\', not bt* deleji'ated. 

5 ^4) Xo a[)pii<'atioii bir assistance luubo; this i\et shall 
d be approved prior to a deterininatitui b\' the Cbm.inissioncr 
7 that the appliejint is not ineligible by reason of this subsee- 
^ tiiui. X(» waiver under paragraph (2) shall be granted until 
^ the Oomnassioner has detennined di.tt the special applieaut 

10 l,{is submitted an application a ider section h proposing a 
^1 pnegram or project of extraordinary merit. 

32 ^\]] determinations ]>ursuant to this subsection shall 

be canied out in accordance with criteria and investigative 

14 proeedures established by regulations of the Secretary for the 

15 purjxcse <»f compliance with this subsectioii. 

16 ((*») All deterikunations and waivtas pursuant to this 

17 subsection shall be in writing. The Committee on Ijiibor and 

18 Public Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on Educa- 

19 tion and Labor of the House of Representatives shall each be 

20 given notice of an intention to grant any waiver under this 

21 subsection, which notice shall be accompanied by a copy of 

22 tlio proposed waiver for which notice is given and copies of 

23 Jill determinations relating to such waiver. The Commissioner 

24 shall not approve an application by a loesil cduciUional agency 

25 which re(piires a waiver under this subsection prior to thirty 
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Ai''riioHi/5:i> ACTn ri'i i:s 



7 yi:('. (). (a) Sums }ippr(ti>ns»i •! puismmt to sot'tion :’> (a) 

ami np[>ortiom'tl to a Statu pursuant to section 4 (which 
it have not hcou reserved under paragraph (2) or (o) of sec- 
10 tion 4(a)) shall he available for grants to, and contacts 



1*2 been i*stablished as eligible und( ction 5(a) , to assist such 

12 agencies in carrying out the fol tg programs and i)ro;ects 

14 under the comprehensive disti wide plan submitted pursu- 

15 ant to sc(‘tiou 5 (a) ns necessa iiul appropriate to c^rry out 
1(> the purposes of this Act: 

]7 ( 1 ) The development and use of new curricula and 

18 instructional methods, practices, and tec}ini<pies (and the 

19 ac'-uisition of instructional materials relating thereto) 

20 to support a program of instruction for children from all 

21 racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds, including in- 

22 stmetion in the language and cultural heritage of minor- 




ity groups. 

(2) Remedial services, beyond those provided under 
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16 

the rcfijular school prop^raiii coiitlnctcd hy the lnoiil cdiicn- 
tioiml agency, including sludcnt-to-.studcnt tutoring. 

{3) Guidance and counseling s(*rviccs, Itcyond tln^sc 
provided under tlie regular ii !■ i program <'ou:lncu (l 
liy (lu! local (‘dncational agency, designcul to promote 
mutual understanding among minority group and non- 
minority group parents, children, and toiiohers. 

(4) Administrative and auxiliary services to facili- 
tate the success of the project. 

(5) Community activities, including puldic infor- 
mation efforts, in support of ,a plan, program, project, 
or (»ther activities described in this section. 

(6) Keerniting, hiring, and training of teacher 
aides: Provided, That in recruiting teacher aides, pref- 
erence shall he given to parents of children attending 
schools assisted under section 5(a). 

(7) Tnservice teacher training designed to enhance 
the snc(-css of schools assisted under section 5 (a) (hidiigh 
contract.s with institutions ol higlu*v education, or olh(*r 
iiistitutions, agencies, and orgauizjitions individu.ally 
detcrmitied hy the Commissioner to have special eoin- 
petenee for such, purpose. 

(8) Planning programs and projects under this 
section, the evahuai<m of such programs and projects, 
and dissemination of information with respect to such 
programs and projects. ■ 

153 
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J (i>) Kopjilr or minor miuulcrnijz: or nUrrution of 

‘i oxisliiig- school fjurllilii'S (iiicliuliup; tho uc<iuisition, lii- 

;> stjilliitloM, modcrni/atioii, or roplacciiient of instriictioiml 

-I cijuijmu'ut) Jiiitl the lease, or pureliase of mobile eliuss- 

r> room units or oiher mobile ediiealional facilities, 

d III the case of programs and projects involving activities 
7 described in paragraph (9) , the inclusion of such activities 
^ must be found to be a nccessaiy component of, or necessary 
to facilitate, a prognun or project involving other activities 
described m this section or subsection (b) , and in no case 
involve an expenditure in excess of 10 per centum of the 
1- amount made available to the applicant to carry out the pro- 
1^ gram or project. The Commissioner shall by regulation 
14 define the term ‘Vepair or minor remodeling or alteration”. 
1^ (b) Sums reserved under section 4(a) (2) with 

1^’ respect to any State shall bo available for grants to, and 
1^ contracts with, local educational agendes in that State 
1'^ making application for assistance under section 5(b) to 
1'* carry out innovative pilot programs and projects which are 
specifically designed to assist in overcoming the adverse 
“* effects of minority group isolation, by Improving the educa- 
tional achievement of children in minority group isolated 
schools, including only the activities described in paragraphs 
(1) through (9) of subsection (a) , as they may be used to 
accomplish such purpose. 



O 
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.1 (c) Sums appropriated as sot forth in section G sliall 

2 also he av^ailable for grants to, and contracts with, any local 

3 educational agencies in such State, to assist such agencies 

4 in carrying out programs as may be required or provided 
for in the court order applicable to such agency referred 

6 to in section 5(a) (1) (A) (i) (I). 

7 SPECIAL PKOOKAl».iS AND PKOJECTS 

8 Sec. 7. (a) (1) Amounts reserved by the Commissioner 

9 pursuant to section 3 (b) (2) , \vhich are not designated for 
3t) the purposes of clause (A) or (B) thereof, shall be avail- 
^1 able to him for grants and contracts under this subsection. 

12 (2) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, 

13 and contracts with. State and local educational agencies, and 

14 other public and private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 

10 tions (or a combination of such agencies and organiza- 
IG tions) for the purpose of conducting special programs and 
37 projects caiTying out act iv ’ties otherwise authorized by this 
13 Act, which the Conmiissioner delci’miiics will make substan- 

19 tial progress toward achieving the purposes of this Act. 

20 From the amounts reserved pursuant to section 

21 JL (a) (3) ^ the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, 
‘-2 nnd contracts with, public and private nonprofit agencies, in- 
’2'3 stitutions, and organizations (other than local educational 
21 agencies and nonpublic elementary and secondary schools) 

for programs and ])rojeots to ]>roiuote equality of educational 

i o 135 
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1 



opportunity, through fiu ilitnting the participation of parents, 

■J itiulents, and teaeliors in the design and implementation of 
‘ompiehcnsive educational planning; the provision of services 

4 Avhich will cnahle ]an(‘nls lo Ix'coine elTeclive participants in 
u tlie educational process; th(> conduct of activities v/liieh foster 
<• undci”standing among minority group and nonminority group 
7 parents, children, teachers, and school officials, including 

5 public infonnation and school-eoir.munity relations activities; 
h and the conduct of school-related activities to reinforce stil- 
ls* dent scrowth and achievement. 

11 (c) (1) The Commissioner shall carry out a program to 

1-i meet the needs of minority group children who are from an 
1'* environment in which a dominant language is other than 

14 Englisli and who, because of language barriers and cultural 
ir» differ(*nces do not have ecpiality of educatinual opportiinil y. 
K; From the amount reserved ])ursuant to seel ion H (h) (2) (B) , 
17 the Commissioner is aulh(‘ri/.ed to make grants to, and cou- 

15 tracts with — 

pj (A) ]>rivale uon]>ro(it agc'uch's. iiistilutioiis. and 

organizations to devedop curricula, at the lUMpiest of one 

21 or more educational ageueies which are eligible for as- 

22 sistance under section 5. designed to meet the special 

2:; educational needs of minority group children who are 

24 from environmeuts in which a dominant language is otlier 

than English, for the development of reading, writing. 



25 
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1 and speaking skills in flu; English langiiage ami in llu' 

2 language of their parents or graiul[)a rents, ami to meet 

3 the educati{>nal needs of such children and their class- 

4 males to umhirstand the history and (-ir.tural background 

5 of the minority grraips of whicli such childrc'ii aic 

G members ; 

7 (B) local educational agencies eligible f<>r assistance 

8 under section 5 for the purpose of engaging in such 

9 activities; 

10 (0) local cducatioiiiil agencies which are eligihle 

11 to receive assistance under section 5, for the purp(»se of 

12 carrying out activities autliorizcd under section 6(a) of 

18 this Act to implement cun-icula developed under clauses 

14 (A) and (B) or curricula otherwise developed wliich 

15 the Commissioner determines meets the purposes stated 

IG in clause (A) . 

17 In making grants and contracts under this paragraph, the 

18 ( ■ommisslom'r shall assuri* that sutlicic’nt funds from tlui 

19 amount reserved ]5ursiumt to sc»‘lion 3(h) (2) (A) i-cmain 

20 available to provide for grants and eoiitracts under clause 

21 (C) of this paragrajdi for iiuplenioutatioii of such cuirivcula 

22 as tlic Commissioner determines meet the purposes stated 

23 in clause (A) of this paragra]>h. In making a grant or con- 

24 tract under clause (C) of this paragraph, the Commissioner 

25 shall take whatever action is necessary to assure that tin* 
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21 



iiiipifiiiciitiition j>liin in<?lud<*H provision n»l<*qnat»* lo insure 



training t»«ichers and other mu*illary education personnel. 

(2) (A) In order to Ik* oligildc^ f<»r a gnmt or contract 
mid(‘i' this snhsct'lion — 

(i) a lo«*al «*din'ationaI agency nitist esiahlish a i>r«>- 
grani or ]>rojcct »-oninuttc«i jiu*«*4inp the ie<inireincnts 
of siihpanigniph (li), svhieli will fully participate ii» 
the pi(*paration 4»f the application under this si;hsccti«m 
and in tin* impl'.'mentation of the pn>grani «>r project ainl 
join in sulnnitting s. di apidicntion ; and 

(ii) a pri\-ntc iioiipnifit agency, imtituiu»n, or or- 
ganization must (I) cstaldish a progniin or project 
Iniard of not less than ten inciiibei's which iucH*ts tl.v . - 
(jiiireinciit-s «if >>tihparagrapli (B) and which nhall exer- 
cise policyniaking authority with respe<*t to tin* program 
or project and ( JI) have denuuistrated ti> the ( 'oniniis- 
>ioiu'i‘ that it has the eapaiity to obtain the ser\ ie<s 4if 
adequately trained and qiialined staff. 

(B) A prognun or project »-oininittoc or ho.ird, t<tah- 
Ushed pursuant t«» stihpanigniph (A) must he hn>adly vep- 
reseutntive td parents, school otIi»-inls, teachers, and interest ctl 
ineniher.s of the coimnunity or coiniininitit*s to he served, 
not less than half of the ineinhers of which shall be parents 
and not less than lialf of the members of which shall he 
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22 

1 iiiomJxTs of tlu* niiiiorit3' ^roii|>, tho (■■(liicnf ioiml iifods of 

2 whicb. the program or project is intended to meet. 

3 (3) All programs or projects assis»ted under this sub- 

4 section shall be specifically designed to complement any pro- 

5 grams or projects carried out by the local eduoat’onal agcnc,v 
t> under section 5. The Oommissioner shall insure that pro- 

7 grams of Federal financial assistance related to the purposes 

8 uf this subsection are coordinated and carried out in a nitui- 
ner consisicnt with the provisions of this subsection, to the 

10 cxtei.- consistent with otlier law. 

1 1 MBTROPOIjITAN AKB.A. PKO.JBCTS 

Sec. 8. (a) Sums reserved pursuant to section 3(b) (1 ) 
11 he available for the followino- purj>oses: 

14 ( 1 ) A program of grants to, and contracts with, local 

lo cduculioiml ageiu'les which are eligible under section 5(a) 
1<» (2) in order to assist them in establishing and maintaining 

IT stable, qualit_y integrated schools. For the purposes of this 

18 paragraph, an integrated school shall be a school with an 

19 enrollment in which a substantial proportion of the ^-htldren 

20 is from educati<mall 3 r advantaged backgrounds, in which the 

21 proportions of minority' gn»iip children are at leas'i; 50 per 

22 centum of the proportions of minority group chiliircn enrolled 

23 in all schools of the local educational agencies within the 

24 Standard Metropolilnn Statistical Area, and which has a 
23 faculty' and administi alive staff with «ul>stant)al represent a- 
26 tion of rriinority group persons. 

13S 
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(2) A ])rognmi of grants to groii]>s of local educational 

2 agoiicics Kx^ated in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 

3 f<»r the joint development of plans to reduce and eliminate 

4 minority groiii* isolation, to the maximum extent possible, 

3 in ilie ]mbli»' elemcntjiry and secondary strhools in Standard 
<> Afetropolitan Statistical Areas, which shall, as a minimnni, 

7 provide that by a date certain, but in ito event later than 
3 July 1, 1983, the percentage of minority group children 

enrolled in ea»*h school in tin* Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
Ib tii'al Area shall be at least bt! per centum of the percentage 
11 of minority childrt*n t'lindled in all tin* schools in the Stand- 
•1**^ ard Mctro|K»litan Statisth-al Area. 

13 (;}) \ p:-<*gram of gnints to hn-al educational agencies 

^“1 |o pa\- ’ill or part of the cost <if planning and eonstnn-ling 
integi-ated cdueatiiai parks, k’or the purpose of this parn- 

1** grsiph. the term “cdiUMitiou parU” means a sc1uh)1 or elusti'i* 

17 of such s»*luM>ls lojiUed on a common site, within a Standard 

18 Aietropolitan Statistical Area, of sufficient size to achieve 

19 ma.\iiiinni eeononiy of scale consistent with sound educ^ional 

20 pnu tiee, ])roviding the full range of pro-school, elementary, 

21 and seeondnry ediu-ation. with an enrollment in which a 

22 siihslantinl pn»portion of the children is from educationnlly 

23 ndvnntaged backgrounds, and which is representative of the 

24 minority group nnc< nonminority group children in attend- 
‘•ib ance at the schools of the local educational agencies in 
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1 the Standjird ^rotn)politan Slalislienl Areji, or. if ihi* apidi- 

2 emit is u sinj^lt! local (*ducalioiia-l a< 5 ciicy, ropresontat ive <>i 

3 that of the local educational ajrcney, and n faculty and ad- 

4 iiiinistmtivc staff with siihstantial representation of iniMoiity 
•** group pci'sons. 

(h) Tn inahing grants and contracts under this seclioii, 

7 the ( Jonnnissioiier shall insure that — 

8 (1) at least one grant shall he for the pnn»oses of 

panigraph (2) of subsection (a) ; and 

10 (2) at least two grants shall bo for the punnises of 

11 ]>aragrapli (3) of .snhseetion (a), of which at least one 

12 shall h(^ to assist an ednoation park heiug ]dmined. 

13 estahlished and o])f*rntcd as an interdistriet project in- 

14 vidviiig two or more local educational ag<*iici(*s. 

ir> AlMM.K’A'I'lONS 

IG Sk<\ 1). (a) Any local educational agenc\ 

17 recei\'i“ assistance nndi*r this ,\ct for any fiscal year >hiill 

18 snbiuit to tin* < 'oinmissiotier an apidication ther<*for for that 

19 fiscal vear at sncli time, in sueh form, and containing such 

20 iiiformatioii as tin* f ’ommissioiier shall retpure hy r(*g^ilatioii. 

21 Sneh application, together with all corresiiondence and other 

22 written materials relating thereto, shall he made readily 

23 available to the public by the applicant and hy the Commis- 

24 sionor. The Commissioner may approve such an application 

25 <mly if ho determines that such application — 
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(1) in the ease of npi>li«itions mulcr section 5, 
sets forth a program under which, and such policies and 
procedures ns ^^ill assure that, (A) the applicant will 
use the funds receded under this Act only for the activ- 
ities set forth in section <! ;md that the appli«vnt ^^^ll 
use such funds for tJie irnph-Trientation of a comprehen- 
sive distri«-twide plan for f>>*' elimi .ii-tion, to the extent 
possible, of ininorit 3 ’' gror. ^ -lation, and that the use of 
Mieh funds hy the applieeni will include the implemen- 
tation of a coinprehen'sivt' jimgram specifically designed 
to establish or maintain 1 least one, or more, stable, 
<pialit 3 '. integrated scho* iml, (B) in the case of an 
application under section 5 (h) , the applicant will 
initiate or <*x]))iih1 an iiiiu»vntiv(> program speeifienlly 
designed to meet the educational need'- of eliildreii 
attemling one or more minoritv groU[> isolated school^; 

(2) has been developed — 

(A) in open consultation with iiarents, teach- 
ers, and, where applioahle, secondary school stu- 
dents, iiieluding public hearings at which such per- 
sons have had a full opportunity'^ to understand the 
jmigrain for which assistance is being sought and 
to offer rcconimcndntions thereon, and 

(B) except in the ease of applications under 
section 7(c), with the ] rticiration and, subject to 
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siil)S(H*tion (b) , approval <)f a (‘oiniiiittoc coinposcd 
of paronfs of cliiUlren partuapatiiig in tlio program 
for which assistance is sought, tcaclioi's, and, where 
nppliea.blc, secondary scln>ol students, of whit*h at 
least half the luemhers shall he such parents, and 
at least half shall be persons from minority groui>s; 

(3) sets forth such policies and procedures ns will 
insure that the program for which assistance is sought 
will be operated in consultation with, and the involve- 
ment of, parents of tlie childi*en and representatives of 
the area to be served, including tin; committee established 
for the inuTioses of clause (2) (1?) ; 

(4) sets forth such policies and procedures, and 
contains such information, as >>'ill insun* that funds ])aid 
to the applicant under the appH<*alion be used soh'ly to 
pay the additional cost to the applicant in carrying out 
the plan and prognnn dciscribed in the a])plication ; 

(5) contains such assurance.s and other information 
as will insure that the program for which assistance is 
sought will be administered by the applicant, and that 
any funds received by the applicant, and any pro])erty 
derived therefrom, will remain under the administration 
and control of the applicant; 

(«) sets forth such policies and procedures, and 
contains such information, as will insure that fttnds iiiade 
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available to tlu- a-pplioant (A) mider tliis Act will la; so 
used (i) Jis to supplement and, to the extent praelit^jibk', 
increase the level »>f iuuds that would, ui the abseiue (*1 
such funds, be made available from non-U’ederal sources 
for the purpttsos of the i*rojj^ram for which assistance is 
sought, and for promoting the integration of the schools 
of the applicant, and for the education of children i>ar- 
ticipating in such ograin, and (ii) in no case, as to 
su]>i)lant such luno worn non-Federal sources, and (B) 
under any other law of the United States will, in ac- 
coidance with staudards estahlished by regulation, ho 
used in coordination with such programs to the extent 
consistent with such other law ; 

(7) in the ease of an a]>plieatioii for assistJince 
under soelion b, provides that the pr»jgra 
lie assisted will involve an aduith^nal expenditure per 
pupil to he sesrved, determined in aecordam-e with 
regulations prescidbcHl hy the C’»>mmissi»meu', of suflieient 
magnitude to ]>rovide rcinsonable assuianee that the 
desired educational impa»-t w’ill he achieved and that 
funds under this Act will not be dispersed in sucdi a way 
as to undenuine their effe<d;iveness ; 

(8) to the extent consistent with the number of 
minority grou]> children in the area to be served who arc 
enrolled in private nonprofit elemenUtry and se<‘ondary 
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schools whic^h are operated ia a luamier free from clis- 
crim'umitiou on the basis of mce, ix)lor, or iiatumal origin, 
and which do not serve as alternatives for children seek- 
ing to avoid attendance in desegregated or integrated 
public schools, whose partieipatimi would assist in 
achieving the pmin>se of this Aot, i)rovides assurance 
that such agency (after coiisulhition with the approx^ri- 
ate xn’ivate school oflicuiLs) has made xu’ovisioii for their 
X>artieix«ition on an equitable basis; 

(9) 1 ) 1 * 0 vides that tlie applicant has not reduced its 
fiscal clTort for the provision of free jnihlic education 
for children in attendance at the schools of such agency 
for tb. n<-( 1 tr for win a . .mice 1 uler 

this Act to less than that of the second xncccding iis<al 
year, and that the current exjumditure per pupil which 
such agency makes from revenues derived from its local 
sources for the fiscal year for which assistance under this 
Act will be made available to such agency is not less 
than sueli exx»cnditure per pupil wiiicli such agency' made 
from such revenues for (A) the fiscal y ar preceding 
the fiscirl year during which the impleiro ntation of a 
plan described in section 5 (o.) (1) (A) was ctunmenced, 
or (B) the third fiscal year preceding the iiscal year for 
\vbich such assistance w'ill be made available under this 
Act, whichever is later; 
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(10) that the State educational agency or agencies 
o^ovorninfif the school disti'ict or school districts iii which 
the approved program or project will l)c carried out 
hnv'' heen given reasonahle opportunity to ofTer iccom- 
incndations to the applicant and to suhruit connnents to 
the Commissioner; 

(11) sets forth effective procedures, including pro- 
visions for ohjcctiv’c measurement of change in educ.a- 
tional achievement and other change to be effected by 
X)rograms conducted under this Act, for the continuing 
evaluation of programs or projects under this Act, in- 
cluding their effectiveness in achieving clearly stated 
program goals, their impact on related programs and 
upon rhe community sciwed, and their structure and 
mechanisms for the delivery of services; and 

(12) provides (A) that the applicant will make 
periodic reports at such time, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commissioner shall 
require by regulation, which regulation shall require at 
least — 

(i) in the case of reports relating to perform- 
ance, that the reports he consistent with specific 
criteria related to the program objectives, and 

(ii) that the reports include information re- 
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lating to educational achievement of children in the 
schools of the api)licflnt, 

and (B) that the applicant will keep such records and 
afford such access thereto as — 

(i) will be necessary to assure the correctness 
of such reports and to verify them, and 

(ii) will he necessary to assure the public ade- 
quate access to such reports and other written 
materials. 

(h) No application under this section shall l)e approved 
which is not accompanied by a detailed written statement of 
ap]>roval or disapproval by the <M>niinittec established pur- 
suant to clause (2) (B) of subsection (a), whicli stalcinent 
shall be considered by the Conmiissioner in making his deter- 
mination. after the committee has been given an appropriate 
o]»portunity for an infonnal hearing, that the local ednea- 
titmal agenev had snfliclcnt cause to proceed without c<)in- 
mittec approval, and the Commissioner shall provide a wit- 
ten explanation to the local educational agency aiid the 
committee. 

(c) The Commissioner shall not appiove an application 
under this section unless he determines tliat — 

(1) the comprehensive districtwide plan submitted 
pursuant to section 5(a) (1) (B) or 5(a) (3) can be 

'l47 
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ic‘:is(>iini)ly c'xix*'. U'tl !<• I'Hiniiirtlo j^Toup isola- 

tion, to llui iiiaxiiuimi (‘xtoiil pussil)k*, in all sclu'ols ot 
tlic applicant; and 

(2) llu' fnndinc^ for cstnblislimont or Kiaintcnancc 
(•f tlic stoMc. (piality intci^i'atc*d schools opcratc'd hy 
applicant will he al a snfiicicnt level as to achieve, the 
purpose set forth in section 2A (h) (2). 

(d) I.-i approving' applications nuder section 5. the 
Coinniissioiier shall take into i-onsidcralion (1) iho oNtent 
to which the applicant will decrease* minority group isolation 
and will preven* ‘Minority gronj> isolation. (2) the* innnheis 
and proi)orlit)ns of minority gveaip children which the appli- 
cant will place in stable, (piality integrated schools, and (3) 
applications which olTer the greatest in'omise of inoviding 
(piality education f-.r all children participating in the pro- 
po.sed project; and he shall first approve those applica- 
tions from local educational agencies Nvhich place the largest 
nuiiibcrs and xiroportions of minority groni> children in stahU*, 
quality integrated schools. 

(e) No State shall reduce the amount of State aid with 
respect to the provision of free public education in any 
school district of any local educational agency within such 
State hccmi; . of assistance made or to he made avadahle 
to such agency under this Act. 
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13DUCATIONAL TEI^KVISION— — 

Sec. 10. (a) Tlie sums reserved pursuant to section 3 

(b) (2) (B) for the purpose of carrying out this section shall 

be available for grants and contracts in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(b) (1) The CoaTunissioner shall cany out a program of 
making grants to, or contracts with, not more than ten pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies, institutions, or organizations 
with the capabilitj'^ of providing expertise in the development 
of television programing, in suflicient number to assure 
diversity, to pay the cost of development and production of 
integrated children’s television programs of eognitive and 
alTeetive educational vaiiie. 

(2) Television programs developed in whole or in part 
with assistance provided under this Aet shall be made rea- 
s(Miablv avaihible for transmission, free of charge, and shall 
not be transmitted under commercial sponsomlii]). 

(3) The Commissioner may approve an application 
under this section only if he determines that the applicant — 

(A) will employ members of minority groups in 
responsible positions in development, jnxiduction, and 
administrative staffs; 

(B) will use modem television tecthniques of re- 
search and production ; and 

(C) has adopted effective procedures for cvalnat- 
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1 iiiij Mini (>tli(“r i*liMMi't‘ Mrliit'ViMl 1>\' rliililn’ii 

2 viewing the program. 

:i DKKINITIOV.S 

4 Sl'c. II. lOxeept Ms otherwise sperilieil. the following 

«lermiti«nis shall a]»i»ly to the terms used in this Act: 

G (1) The term “Commissioner” means the Cominis- 

7 sioncr of Educalion; ami the term “Secretary” means the 

8 Secretary of lloalth, Edmation, and Welfare. 

9 (2) The term “current expenditure per pupil” for 
19 a locjil educational agency means (1) the expCTiditures 

11 for free piihlic education, ineliiding expenditures for ad- 

12 iiiiiiistmtion, instruction, attendance and health services, 

13 pupil transportation services, operation and maintenance 

plant, fixcsl charges, and net expenditures to cover deficius 
for food services and student body activities, hnt not in- 
19 eluding expenditures for connnniiity services, capital out- 
lay. and dclit service, or any cxi»cndilnres mad(! from any 
Federal funds paid to the agency, divided hy (2) the 
19 miniiicr id children in averagi* daily attendance to whom 
~9 such ageiM-y provided free juildi'* (Hhieatioii during the yi'ur 
“1 for which the coinpntatioii is iiuide. 

-- (3) The term “elementary school” means a day or 

residential seho<d which provides elementary c*<hicatiou, ns 
“1 delennined umler State law. 

25 Tlie tenii “equipment” inelndes inaehinery, utilities, 

ISO 
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1 mid linill-iii (iijuiimu'iit and any lu ccssary (Mu-losiircs or slnii'- 

2 turcs In lioiiso ilicin. anil iii< Imli's all olhor ntaa'ssary lor 

3 the provision of edni'atiiaial service's, such as instnielional 

4 e(|uipim“iit and lu'cessary fiirnilnre, printed, pnldislied, and 

5 audiovisual instruetional nmlerials, and other related material. 

6 (5) The term "instilution of iiigher eduealion” means 

7 an educational institution in any State which — 

8 (A) admits as regular stndent.s only individuals 
8 having a eertilicjite of graduation from a high stdiool, or 

the recognized ei|iiivalent of such a eeilifieatc; 

11 (B) is legally nuthorizeil within such State to pro- 

12 vide a [irogram of education beyond high sehoid; 

13 (0) provides an educational jn-ogi*am for which it 

11 awards a haehelor’s degree; or jirovides not less than a 

13 two-N’car program which is aeei'ptahh* for full erwlit to- 
ll* ward such a degree, or oilers a tw(j-vear program in 

17 engineering, mathematics, or the physii*al or hi(dogieial 

l'» sciences which is dcsigiu'd ti» prc'pan* the student to 

1!' work as a technician and at a scMiiiprofessional level 

■.-<) in engineering, scienlilic. or other teclnndogieal fields 

21 which refpiire tin* imdci'stamling .-md application of liasie 

22 engineering, scieiitilic, or mathcmathail jirinciples or 

23 knowledge; 

24 (D) is a public or other nonprofit institution; .and 

23 (K) is acereditc'd by a nationally recognized ae- 
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! cn'diliiij:; ngLMicy or :issocialiou listed l»y lln' Oommis- 

•J sioner for tli«' purposes of this purngraph. 

(G) The term “integrated sehool” means a sclnud with 

4 an enrolhneiit in which a substantial proportion of the chil- 

5 dren arc from ediieationally advantaged backgrounds, and 
G which is substantially representative of the minority group 

7 and nonniinority group enrollment of the local educational 

8 agency in which it is located, and a faculty which is repre- 

9 sentative of the minority group and nonminority group 
19 population of the larger community in which it is located, or 

11 whenever the Commissioner determines that the local cdu- 

12 eational agency concerned is attempting to increase the pro- 

13 portions of minority group teachers, supciwisors, and admin- 

14 istrators in its employ, a faculty which is representative of 

15 the minority group and nonniinority group faculty employed 
Ki by the loctil educiitional agency. 

17 (7) The term “local educational agency” means a public 

18 board of education or other public authority legally consti- 

19 tuted within a State for cither administrative control or direc- 

20 tion of, public clementaiy or secondary schools in a city, 

21 county, township, sclnwd district, or other political siibdivi- 

22 sion of a State, or a federally recognized Indian reservation, 

23 or such combination of sehool districts, or counties as are rec- 

24 oguized in a State as an administrative agency for its public 

25 elementary or secondary schools, or a combinatimi of local 

152 
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cduoatloiml ngoncios; ami indiulcs any ollu'r puldic institution 

2 or agency liaving adiriinist native control and direction of a 

3 public elementary or secondary school. 

4 (8) (A) The tenn “minority group” refers to (i) 
persons who are Negro, American Indian, Spanlsh-surnamcd 

6 American, Portuguese, or Oriental; and (li) (except for the 

7 purposes of section 4) , ns determined hy the Sceretary, por- 

8 sons who are from environments in which a dominant 

9 lanminffc is other than English and who ns a result of 

10 lanaiinge harrlem and enltnrnl diflerences, do not have an 

o o 

11 equal educational opportunity, and (B) the term “Spanish- 

12 surnamed Amerienn” includes persons of Mexican, Puerto 

13 Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origin or ancestry. 

14 (9) The terms “minority group Isolated school” and 

15 “minonty group isolation” in reference to a school mean a 

10 school and condition, respectively, in whidi minonty group 

17 children constitute more than hO per eentum of the enndl- 

18 ment of a school. 

19 (10) The tenn “nonprofit” as applied to a school, 

20 agency, organization, or instatiition means a school, agency, 

21 organization, or institution owned and operated hy one or 

22 more nonprofit corporations or associations no part of the 

23 net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 

24 benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

(11) The term “secondary school” means a day or 
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rcsidoiifial school which provides secondary education, as 
detonnlncd under State law, exccj>t that it does not ineludc 
an}' edueatioii provided heyond grade 12. 

(12) The term “Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area” means the area in and around a city of lifty thousand 
inhabitants or more as defined by the Office of Management 
and Budget. 



( lo) The term “State” means one of the fifty States or 



the District of Columbia. 

(14) The tenn “State etlueational ageney” means the 
State hoard of education or other agency or officer primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or 
ageney, an officer oi‘ ageney designated by the Governor or 
by State law for this purpose. 



KVALUATIONS 



i7 Sk('. 12. The Commissioner is authori/a'd to reserve not 
in e.xeess of 1 per centum of the sums appropriated under 
I’l this Act for any fiscal year for the purposes of this section. 

20 From such reservation, the Commissioner is authorized to 

21 make grants to, and eontniet.s with, State educational agen- 

22 eies, institutions of higher education and private organiza- 
- ’ tion.s. Institutions, and agencies, including committees estab- 
24 lished pursuant to .section 9(a) (2) for the purpose of 
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evaluating specific programs and projects assisted under this 
Act. 

KEPOBTS 

Sec. 13. The Commissioner shall make periodic detailed 
reports concerning his activities in connection with the pro- 
gram authorized hy this Act and the program carried out 
with appropriations under the paragraph headed “Emer- 
gency School Assistance” in the Office of Education Appro- 
priations Act, 1971 (Public Law 91-380) , and the effective- 
ness of programs and projects assisted under this Act in 
achieving the purposes of this Act. Such reports shall con- 
tain such information as may be necessary to permit adequate 
evaluation of the programs authorized by this Act, and shall 
be submitted to the President and to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfoic of the Senate and the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives. 
The first report submitted pursuant to this section shall be 
submitted no later than ninety days after the enactment of 
this Act. Subsequent reports shall be submitted no less often 
than four times annually. 

JOINT funding 

Sec. 14. Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
President, where funds are advanced by the Office of Educa- 
tion, and one or more other Federal agcniues for any project 
or activity funded in whole' or in part under this Act, any 
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1 one of such Federal ageiieies iiiay l)e designated to aet for 

2 all in administering the funds advam^ed. In sueh cases, any 

3 such agencv may waive ain’ teehnical grant or contmct 

4 re<}uireincnt (as defined by regulations) which is inconsist- 

5 ent with the similar requirements of the administering agency 

6 or which the administering agency does not impose. Nothing 

7 in this section shall he cxmstrned to authorize ( 1 ) the use of 

8 any funds appropriated under this Act for any puipose not 

9 authorized herein, (2) a variance of any reservation or ap- 

10 portioimicnt under section 3 or 4, or (3) waiver of any 

11 requirement set forth in sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11(6). 

12 NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

13 Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby established a National 

14 Advisory Council on Equality of Educational Opportunity, 

15 consisting of fifteen members, at least one-half of whom shall 

16 1,0 representatives of minority groups, appointed by the 



17 rresident, which shall — 

18 (1) advise the Secretary with respect to the opera- 

19 tion of the program authorized by this Act, including the 

20 prepamtion of regulations and the development of cri- 
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teria for the approval of applications; 

(2) review the operation of the program (A) with 

respect to its effectiveness in achieving its purposes as 
statcnl in section 2A, and (B) with respect to the Oom- 
inissicricr's conduct in the administration of the program; 

ise 
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1 (15) iiR'i't not loss tliiiii lour tliiios in tlio poricM* 

- (luring wliicli the prognun is nntliorizod, and snlnni 

4 tlirongli tlio Socr('larv, to tlio Congross at least two 

t intoriin reports, wlii(li reports shall Include a statement 

•*> of its activities and of any rceoniinendations it may have 

<> with respect to the operation of the i»rograni; and 
^ (4) not later than l)(‘ceinher 1, 107:5, snhinit to 

the (Jongress a linal report on the operation of the 

0 program. 

to (h) The Coinmlssloner shall sahinit an estimate under 

11 the authority of section 401 (c) and jmrt (' of the General 
1- Education Provisions Act to the Congivss for the al>propri- 

1 * atlons lu'cessary for the Council created hy snhsec'tion (a) 
1-1 to carry oat its functions. 

i > ATTOKNKY FEKS 

10 Sec. <>. U)w»n the entry of a final order h\ a court of 
17 I In* United Sl.Oi's against a local (‘ducatloiiid agency, a State 
l'*^ (or any agenev thereof) , or the Unitial States (or any 
10 agcMicy thereof), for failure to comply with any provision 
-0 of this ,\ct or for discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
-1 or national origin in violation of title VI of the Civil llights 
Act of 19H4, or the fourteenth aniendment to the Coiistlta- 
-•1 tion of the Unltial States as tlnw pertain to elementary and 
-1 secondary (Hlucation, ,tlic court, in its discretion, upon a 
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fimlliig that the prooeedlngs were necessary t<> l>rliig about 
compliance, may allow the prevailing party, other than the 
United States, a reasonahle attorney’s fee as part of the 



costs. 

Passed the Senate April 20, 1971. 

Attest FRANCIS R. VALEO, 

Secrciarii. 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. Wg are most anxious to find out from the people at 
the local level precisely vrhat they would want in the way of legisla- 
tion to help them most. 

So often, ^ve in Washington legislate and then the people in the 
hustings tell us that the legislation is just not solving their problems. 

So we are hoping through this series of hearings to get a better 
perspective of precisely what the sdhool administrators at the local 
level need in the way of assistance. There is no question that America 
is suffering a ctisis in education, and we want ito see whether or not 
we can’t make some contribution toward helping resolve this crisis. 

I am pleased to have with us this morning our colleagues from 
New York, Mr. BadUlo and Mr. Biaggi, and Mr. Veysey from Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Hicks from Massachusetts, who are with us this 
morning to begin these hearings. 

Mr. Badillo, would you like to make a statement ? 

STATEMENT OP HON. HERMAN BABILLO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. BADiL.no. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome you and Mrs. Hicks to New York City for these 
very important hearings. The action we take on the emergency school 
aid legislation before us will affect the course of American education 
if not the whole fabric of American society for decades to come. 

Four years ago the Kerner Commission said this Nation was head- 
ing toward a division into two societies, one wi'ite and one black. The 
19 i 0 census provides dramatic evidence of this trend. Whites con- 
tinue to flee the central cities for the suburbs; the black population 
of the central cities continues ito grow. The result is a pattern of de 
facto segregation of the races in housing, in schools, in all aspects of 
American life, in all sections of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has an opportunity to -take action 
that may halt our slide toward apartheid and instead fulfill the 
promise of Brovm v. The Board of Education. However, we must 
give up the luxury of distinguishing between de facto and de jure 
segregation and move positively and swifuiy to attack segregation 
in our schools wherever it is found and whatever its cause. 

It is not enough to rely on voluntary desegregation plans stimulated 
by financial inducements. How many of my colleagues seriously believe 
any school district will voluntarily move to end racial isolation be- 
cause of new Federal funds? 

And how many of my colleagues seriously believe that at^cking 
racial isolation in the schools on a district-by-district basis will have 
any significant effect, given the pattern of residental segregaton now 
so evident in the North ? 

Yet with respect to the North, this is precisely the approach of the 
emergency school aid bills we are now considering. With respect to 
the l^utn, on the other hand, funds go to districts desegregating in- 
voluntarily under court-ordered or HEW-approved plans, if the oills 
remain unchanged, then we will be perpetuating a double standard in 
the enforcement of desegregation and admitting defeat in our struggle 
against a dual socieity. 
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ImDrovement Act awtliored by a very able and courageous 




So I don’t think that we can seriously pretena mat scnooi 
in New York City will move voluntarily to end racial, isolation, even 



if there are Federal funds provided for this purpose. j • 4. i 

We are not talking about what is going to be done imm^ately. 
We are talking about how Ave might Begin to work toward insuring 
that the future generations do not become isolated as the present gen- 
eration is tending to become. That is the dioice we have to ma ke, and 
that is why I tlunk it is particularly important that these hearing 
be held in New York City, and I want to thank you for coming to 

^TniTlSbico?- Badillo bill goes beyond the bill that Avas passed by ^e 
House last December and the vastly improved version that recently 
received bipartisan support in the Senate in several signincant Avays. 
It establishes a uniform national school integration policy. 

It defines in clear and unmistakable language mmimum standards 
for the composition of school populations and specifies the maximum 

time for achieving these standards. 1 4. v, i 

It requires a multidistrict or metropolitanwide approach to scnooi 
integration; it assures compliance by cutting off all aid for education 
to non cooperating school districts and agencies; and it authorizes 
billion annually for 10 years to achieve integrated schools. 

This bill is not a substitute for the Emergency School Aid Act or the 
Quality Integrated Education Act, but it is only the only vehicle 
that holds out any promise for meaning. ul integration of public 

schools in the North. . , • . j + 

If this subcommittee is seriously committed to integ^tion ana to 
quality education, then it aaqU incorporate the Ribicon-Badillo 
posal into any bill it writes or will report it as a separate me^ure. _We 
must begin today to focus on the interrelationship among these bil^. 

■Mr. Chairman, we can no longer duck this issue. W ill Ave act to estab- 
lish and implen^ent a truly effective nationwide school integration pro- 
gram, or will we stand by while the prophecy of the Kerner Cominis- 
sion is fulfilled? That is the choice we face. V/e all know then what 

action we must take. 

Mr. PociNSKi. Thank you. 
lull's Hiolrs ? 

Mrs. Hioks. I deem it a pleasure to be here in the city that l^longs 
to Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Biaggij and Mr. Badillo, and to ]oin Avith them 
to seek a solution to the educational problems. 
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It does not matter what city we are in. The problems are very much 
the same. They may be intensified because of the increased number of 
children in the school or because of the geograj>hical layout of a j)ar- 
ticular city. But in the Congress when we are seeking to write new 
legislation, we must meet the demands of the children, and we cer- 
tainly wish for the involvement of the pai*ents in the particular areas 
where wo are, because we feel that only by their invedvement can we 
have a truly complete educational picture. 

I join with Mr. Badillo in seeking solutions to these problems that 
are facing all our children in all of om* cities. 

Mr. PtJciNSKi. Thank you. 

Mr. Biaggi? 

Mr. Biaggi. I would like to commend the chairman, Mr. Pucinski, 
for fii’st, having tlie hearing in our city, and for his work in the edu- 
cational area, and welcome him and Mrs. Hicks to the city of New 
York- My view in connection with this hearing and the problem 
concerned is that resolution of the educational problem could \yell be 
the bedrock of resolution of all the difficulties we have had in our 
Nation. 

There are a number of questions that will be raised, and if we can 
provide answers to them we will have made a substajitial step for- 
ward in the affairs of the Nation. 

In connection with integration, when we Avere on Brown v. Board 
of Education^ it Avas imi>ortant, it was a monumental step, and the 
question of integration became paramoimt. ^ 

"fYe have had a number of other decisions dealing Avith govern- 
mental segregation. 

The city of Ncav York’s problem is a little different. The question 
that is raised here is segiegation involved Avith housing patterns. We 
don’t have segregation oy edict or fiat. In the process of integrating 
other problems have developed, Avhat happens to the children Avho are 
not bused or assigned to white schools ? 

There is a psychological burden developed therein. Po Ave transfer 
a student to a Avliite school simply because it is a Avhitc school, or be- 
cause it is a quality school ? 

W^hat are the feelings of the parents, AVhites and blacks, in connec- 
tion Avith moving their children distances from their homes? 

The overriding issue, I think, in the city of Ncav York is to provide 
quality schools in every area, white, Puerto Rican, black, in every area 
of the city of New York. 

At the time of Brown v. Board of Education, the integration was 
vital, was symbolic, and all the efforts in that area related^ to a feeling 
within the black community that was understandable and justified. 

The symbolism has diminished. W'hat the parents are now seeking as 
a prime objective is quality education. If this hearing can go forward 
and produce some of the answer's to some of the questions I raised and 
ultimately produce quality education we Avill have made a meaningful 
contribution. I can’t emphasize sufficiently that resolution of the_ educa- 
tion problem relates directly to resolution of most of the social and 
racial problems in our country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuoiKSKT. Thank you very much, Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Veysey ? 

Mr. Veysey. No statement at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

00-527 o — 78 11 
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Mr. PufUNSKi. We arc pleased to have with us as our fii*st witness this 
momini' Dr. Kwald Nyquist, who is the New York State (Commissioner 
of Education. Would you join us here at the witn^ table? 

We are particularly grateful to liave you here with us this morning, 
because as the State commissioner of education, you probably have the 
most difficult problem in the country, realizing the cosmopolitan nature 
of the educational system that you have to deal with. 

We are most pleased and privileged to have you with us. Why don t 
you proceed, Dr. Nyquist, in any manner you \yish? Perhaps you have 
a prepared statement. It will go in the record in its entirety. 

Perhaps you would like to briefly digest it for the committee so 
that- we have more time for quest ions. 

Proceed in any manner you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DE. EWALD NYftUIST, NEW YOKE STATE C50M- 
MISSIONEB OP EDUCATION; ACCOMPANIED BY STAFF, MR. AL 
MAC KINNON 

Dr. Nyquist. Thank you, Mr. ('hairir.r.n aiul meinhers of the com- 
mittee. I have with mo my assistant, Air. Mac Kinnon. 1 have a prepared 
statement which I would like to read in jiart. I will skip thrciugh it, and 
if you follow me, I am surt* we can conclude in 10 or 15 minutes. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Statement of Db. Ewald B. Nyquist, President, the I'NivFJisiTy of the State 
OF New York and Commissioneb of Education 

Mr. Chairman and memberB of the committee, may I express my appreciation 
for this orqKM-tnnlty to address tlie major educational concerns of the General 
Subcommittee on Bilucatlou. Committee on Education and Labor, United Stetes 
House of Representatives. Many iiui)ortant future Federal actions and policies 
in education will find their foundation in the fundamental Issues before the 
Sul>committee. , , , 

I Hliall address these areas in the foHowlnj; order : school desegregation and 
mtcgitition, general aid to education, vocational education, and Juvenile 
delinquency. 

SCHOOL. DESEQREOATION AND XNTEOBATION 

One of the most iniportant items of legislation before yonr subcommittee is the 
set of proposals for an Emergency School Aid Act. We strongly support such 
legislation If It Is shaped in the ways I will describe. . 

•Hie suggestions offered are based upon the actual experience of our State in 
integrating the schools. Our recommendations concerning the three legislative 
measures under consideration by the sub-committee indicate the ways in which 
Federal action can most substantially support the Integration efforts of our State 

and other states. , . , 

New York has a lengthy history of commitment to equal opportunity in educa- 
tion and to the achievement of quality In education. 1 wo**ld like to supplement 
my remarks by providing you with various documents on our wu4'k. 

In the brief time we have this morning, I want to comment on some major 
provisions that should be Included In the final version of the Emergency School 
Aid Program. 1 will speak to these points: delineation of national policy, the 
definition of Integrated schools, provision of InTOntivtJS for school desegregation, 
the role of the State In administering school desegregation and Integration pro- 
grams, and the evaluation criteria to assess and monitor the progress of this 
program. 

tiEf.INEATlON or N ATIONAl. FOUIOT 

The spirit expressed in HR 2260. HR 4»»7 and 8 1B07 is that segregation or 
isolation by minority group, regardless of its origin or cause, should be ended 
and the effwts of this Isolation should be ameliorated. We support tliat objective 
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We mnke a clear distinction between desegregation 
rogation, In our view. Is an administrative process. It results in the <^olutlon 
of concentrations of minority group members In the schwls and 
tegratlon, on the other hand. Is an educational matter. It involves 
of attitudes, beliavlor, and un»^erstanding of people of all kinds and 
For school children, it means an enviroiiineiit conducive to the 
tion of children from diverse backgrounds in which they learn that dlffer^ces 
among peoples art* not us groat as siinilaYities and that different is a sou^ or 
richness and value rather than a thing to be feared and deni^. An integrated 
environment is one that teaches the child to judge Individuals for what they are 
rather than by what group they belong to. , , „ 

The ellmlnaUoD of de facto segregation Is a complex Issue. Yet. there are 
steps which can and must be taken to reduce racial or social *“ 

the public schools. Where these steps can be taken. It would be In the national 
interest to tnke them. The elimiimtiou of de jure desegregation is only Purt of 
the probloiii. I can sec no difference in the effects of either type of segregatlc^ 
Therefore, the distinction between de jure and de facto segregation should be 
eliminated In the final mergency school assistance bill. 



DEFINITIO.V OK INTEORATED 8C1IOOI.S 

Knowledge aboi'.t tin* <‘(Te(ds of various typ<*s and degrees of Integration on 
stiulenv: achievement and their attitudes towards school and attitude towards 
luember-i of other groups Is not adequately reflected in the Uellnltlons of de- 
segregation and Integration lu the bills before you. 

In the three bills, at least three definitions of integrated schools are on^d. 
One problem in developing the final bill is to resolve the inconsistencies of these 
definitions. Of greater significance is the problem that all these definitions are 
limited to consider desegregation or Integration for an entire school dl^rlct or 
school building rather than In any given classroom. We have found that it Is 
highly significant for the student and his educational development that Inte- 
gration be maintained at the classroom level. 

The available evidence indicates that racial integration is more likely to 
protluce sound educational results If it occurs continuously from the early 
grades. If the proijortlons of the minority students In the school do not exceed 
approximately 30 i)crcent and if the integration occurs at the classroom level 

as well. . . . i„ 4 . 

The automatic application of classroom racial balance criteria will not 

necessarily bo advisable. C^r research indicates that Including fewer than 15 
I>ercent blacks in u classroom results in a sc-nse of isolation or large social 
distance between black students and all others. 

Our reooinmendatlon, therefore, is that the definition of Imtagratlon or 
desegregation In the bill take into account classroom composition, particularly 
at the elementary school level, and that this definition not be simpllstically ai»- 
plied In what Is a very complex and Important issue. 

INCENTIVES POB SCHOOI. DESEOBKO AT ION 

The accomplishment of the goals of the Emergency School Aid Bill would be 
enhanced by defining the eligibility criteria to read as follows : 

(1) permit financial assistance to a local educational agency when that 
agency has adopted a plan for the establishment or maintenance of only 
stable, quality, integrated schools throughout Its jurisdiction; 

(2) permit financial assistance to u local educational agency which Is 
implementing a plan tlmt has been undertaken pursuant to a final court 
order, or order Issued by any other recognized judicial authority (in some 
states, tlie Commissioner of Education has judicial authority in these 
resi»ects) ; and 

(3) permit financial assistance to a state edocationai agency which will 
exercise its discretionary authority to establish integrated schools and 
otherwise produce equal education opportunity pursuant to plans approved 
by a state, which have been developed by one or more local edneatlonal 
agencies. 

THE STATE BOU5 

There has been a tendency for Federal legislative proposals, especially In 

#^1 A.*lt »kS»P%S[»l ft A sl i fl f I /hnii tl I Wfi flhi 
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has been argued that “the states” have lagged behind in innovating and have 
been insensitive to national priorities. 

There are differences among the states in their capacity to administer pro- 
grams. The Emergency School Aid Program should recognize these differences 
by providing flexibility allowing the administration of the Federal program by 
the states in accordance ^vith the state’s capacity. 

In New York, the Legislatxire and Governor, for a number of years, liave 
funded projects in those school districts seeking to improve the quality of 
education through desegregation and integration. Approximately 40 dlstricte, 
regions and individimlly ijaired suburban and urban city schools voluntarily 
have sought state technical assistance and finances from the State Education 
Department for those purposes. We cannot complete the task of providing quality 
integrated education without additional resources. 

In New York State, furthermore, the Commissioner of Education has Judi- 
cial authority in matters pertaining to education and he can order a school 
district to desegregate. 

We have wide experience in providing desegregation and integration programs 
at the statewide level, Jmlicial authority and a history of progress toward inte- 
grated education. Any Emergency School Aid Act should take advantage of this 
capability in our State or in other states. 

,Our spociflo rtH!onmu‘ndationH witli regard to tliis aspect of the Emergency 
Scliool Aid mil follow : 

(1) TIu‘ Emergency ScIiooI Aid monies sliould exiKUidcd oii tiu* l>n.sis of state 

plans. These plans shotiid present an effective method <yf accomplishing tlie 
national purpose within the state and should represent tlie coordination of the 
state resources with tliose in the Federal program towards this end. Tlie state 
plan, of course, WPiild reflect FedenxI prlorltie.s in metropolitan area projects, 
interdistrict cooperation, community relations, bilingual and bicultumi educa- 
tion and otlier educational programs. In the absence of a substantial state effort 
and effective state plan the Federal agency could and should administer the fmids 
directly to local school districts. .w .. . . , . j ^ 

Furthermore, the 80-20 si>Iit of funds suggested in HR 2206 shoula amended 
HO that one-half of the funds reserved for tlie U.S. Office of Education should be 
ei./marked for state agencdes for state plan and operations purposes. , . . , 

(2) In accordance with the above recommendation the Emergency School Aid 
Act should provide that the state may make a grant to the local agency which is 
implementing a plan pursuant to a final order of a court of the United States or 
court of the state or any other duly authorized judicial authority (such as a Com- 
missioner of Education) for the purpose of desegregating schools. 



BEPORTB AND EVALUATION 

To maximize the poBSlble effects of the Act on the establishment of stable, 
quality, integrated schools, the Act should require that any applications suomitted 

for approval should contain ; ...... .. .. 

(1) for each grade, Indicators acceptable to tlie Secretjary or the State 
Educational Agency which summarize the extent of minority group isolation 
in each school, and, for elementary scliools, in each classroom ; and 

(2) summary indicators acceptable to the Secretary or State EduraUon 
Agency of the progress that the local education agency plans to make during 
the period for which funds are requested in reducing minority group isolation 
for each grade, and, in elementary schools, for each classroom; and 

(3) the procedures that will Ih» used to e\"aluate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams supported under this Act. ii„ . 

'The applicant should be required to submit a reijort nt the end of the nmdln^ 

period which^^ ^ changes in the extent of minority group isolation in terms 

of the summary indicators ; and, 

(2) Import* on the resultn of the progrtun evaluntion procedures which 

were described in the application. 

EncPEBTENCE WITH ESAP 1070 

The current proposed bills for emetreency school aid and q’mlity integrat^ 
education provide administrative arrangemenU which w-ould not take 
of our at^o^s canoclty to administer thU program. Our exjierlence with the 
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USOE ndinlnistration of ESAP, which was forerunner of this program, has not 
been satlrfactory. 

In January of this year w'e were notifle<l by the U.S, Commissioner of Edu- 
oation that the New York State allotment under the Emergeiicy School Assist- 
ance Program, or $200,000, was to be re«illocated. All school districts In New 
York State which applletl for ESAP money were turned down by tISOB. After 
these rejections, we submitte<l a projiosal to further build our policy formulation 
capability in those directions indlcate<l as inroflUible courses to take from our 
Racial and Social Class Isolation Studj/, and In order to emphasize the change 
from the process of desegregation to that of integration. Essentially the pro- 
jected policy research is to discover the effects of desegregation and the attltu- 
dinal adjustments that occur and may need to b© changed in order to assist 
the State and local schools to embark on and implement effective Integration 
plans and activities. Our Racial and Social Class Isolation Studtr 1ms gained 
luitlonal attention and, uixai hearing of this projected policy research to com- 
plement and extend the earlier findings, the States of Peimsylvanla and New 
Jersey asked to join in our first reque«t for federal integration flnanelal assist- 
ance. As yet W’e have no word of c*ominitinent from USOE. Wo understand that 
the state’s original allotment has been roallocabKl by USOE. 

With tluit kind of exian’lcnct*, I Ixdkwe yon can understand our ciomeni that 
M2 iKTcent of the monies under S. 1057 and 20 iK-rtciit of the monies under H.U. 
2200 will be udmlnl.st'TOd dirc'ctly by USOE. 

niLINGUAI, AXU BICULTUmVL EDUCATION 

Tht*so bills also have provisions for bilingual education. I must comment on 
our concerns here. As many of you know, we have been disappointed in the 
amount of money that has been committed to bilingual education in Now York. 
Title VII of BSEA {as Is propo.sed under the desegregation bills we are dis- 
cussing), of course, has no State allotment formula and the programs are han- 
dled directly from Washington to the local school district. 

Senator Javits, in his testimony before the Senate Approi>riations Committee 
on Tuesday of last w’cek. pointed out that California with 750,000 school-age 
children had 4ft Title VII projects funded to date. New’ York State with 500,000 
school-age children had IM projects funded. The dollar amounts are even more 
dramatic. For FY lft70, C^ilifornia received $7.2 million, while New’ York re- 
ceived $1.4 million. A very modest redr^.of the imbalance has been made In 
this fiscal year, and w’e hope that a fairer share for the bilingual cblldrea of 
our State w'lll be achieved in the next year. We are convinced, that if there had 
been n State role in this program, the Imbalance In fund distribution w’ould 

not have occurred. , ^ 

We urge that any additional programs of bilingual education — In the Emer- 
gency School Assistance Act or the various Elthnlc Studies Centers proposed — 
require a carefully developed State plan for the effective commitment of those 
funds together with other State funds for similar purposes. 

SUMMARY 

The adoption of the recommendations I have made concerning tlie delineation 
of national policy, definition of integration, alternation of eligibility, the roie of 
the state education agencies, tJie evaluation criteria, proimsal review, and final 
reimrts concerning specific Implementations of desegregation plans will strengtlien 
the Emergency School Aid Bill and will hasten the progress of the country toward 
providing quality education for all. 

OENERAI. AID TO EDUCATION 

We applaud the National Partnership In Education Act, H.R. 617», for its 
direction and strength. The puniose of the Bill — to have the Federal Government 
share one-ihlrd of the cost of education — Is sinillnr to the position taken by the 
New York State Board of Regents In the past two years. New York State Is cur- 
rently financing 47 i>ercent of the cost of elementary and secondary education 
In the State. The Fedeial Government’s supiiort Is about .3.0 i>ercent. The balance 

Is local nupport. „ 

The National Partnership Bill builds on the strengths of the Elementary and 
tinn A/.I- >T>iHa T On initifil nnnU’Kls. this Bill nnnears to bo 
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Ing for education. It recognizes the current Impact of federal funding on the 
states and Its administrative provisions target the money to the accomplishment 
of specilic educational objectives. The current proposed level of appropriations 
for education revenue sharing is $3 billion. Under educational revenue sharing, 
an appropriation level of more than $4 billion would be necessary In order for 
New York State to receive any more money than it Is receiving from the United 
States Office of Education this year. Our detailed analysis of the education 
revenue sharing proposal Is continued In a special statement that I ask be Included 
in the record. 

I would like to highlight these points of concern about the special revenue 
sharing proposal. 

The bill would consolidate programs, and we favor that. It would require State 
plans for the administration of programs, and we favor that. We object, however, 
(1) to the fact that responsibility for administering programs Is not assigned 
directly to state education agencies and (2) that the allotment formu’a for 
distribution of funds would be financially disastrous for New York. Our detailed 
statement provides a careful analysis of the financial aspects of the proposal. 
It is true that New York wouldi be “saved harmleK,s’’ from loss of funds under 
the proposal, Vut we would never begin to share In the growth of the program 
until there is a national Increase of more than $1 billion. That Is not our Idea 

of “shared’’ revenues. ^ , 

I hope that the members of the .subcommittee will have an opportunity to review 
our statement. I repeat our strong support of the National Partnershii) In Educa- 
tion Bill as an alternative to special revenue sharing for education. 



vocational education 



The third item on your agenda Is comment on the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1068. We find that overall the amendments contain clear purimses and 
permit states wide latitude and fiexibillty in determining the way Li which the 
purposes are to be implemented In the states. The provision for long range and 
annual planning, as an example, has been of great value to our State. It has 
helped to set statewide priorities, make the most effective use of the funds avail- 
able and has assisted local agencies In developing programs consistent with state 



priorities as well as local needs. 

The inclusion in the 1968 Amendments of special categorical programs was of 
great assistance In setting new directions and permitting the states to test new 
programs In specific areas. We applaud as well the significant amounts of money 
now available for research which ruay be used at the discretion of tlie State. 

Rpe Ha l targeting of Federal money has permitted new and exiianded programs 
In the cities. Sp^al efforts have been made to design and Implement new 
programs directed at disadvantaged and handicapped students. Almost thre^ 
quarters of the Federal funds earmarked for program development are directed 



to the lar^e urban centers. 

The financial plight Is the most significant problem we face. Constitutional tax 
limits In cities, overstrained taxpayers and a general tightening of the purse 
strings everywhere — represented by a new round <-Z school budget defeats — make 
It difficult to generate new dollar support for change and expansion of vocational 
education. Only the Infusion of new and massive amounts of Federal dollars will 
help at this point. 

If the states are to do the job outlined by the Congress, then priorities must 
shift. If 80 percent of the students moving through our schools will not complete 
a college education, then far more than 4 percent of the Federal education dollars 
must be directed to preparation for employment. 

We supijort the concept of advisory councils for occupational education and 
urge their continuance as well as adequate financial support. 

I have these recommendationo to improve the statute : 

Matting ; We believe there is no longer need to continue the matching provi- 
sion, not only In the haw. .action. Part B, but In several of the categorical sections 
as well. The Vocational Education statute Is one of a few which still requires 
60-00 matching with State and local dollars. I know of no state which is making 
less effort than $4 of State and local funds Tor every ddlur of Federal money 
expended In the State. If this is the case, then there Is little need to continue an 
old practice of requiring demonstrated matching. 

fstntn With rPffnect to State clans. I urge two Considerations. First, the 
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of tlie statute and the regulations. Assurances can 

strongest aspects or cne sou-uw?. »» on«Uv «iet aside In some quarters 

believe that the Intent of Congress could be too easily set asiue lu wi 

In favor of doing business In the old ways. ^o^nr nvprhaul 

We believe these goals clearly meet tJ^ intent of Congress spe 
Vocational Elducation Amendments of 1968. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

mim iiin«i vexlnc nroblem which you have asked me to address lb 

Thp Tuvenlle Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, as we Uioni- 

nf.^rp inthe ^ services area ivithout any significant Involvement 

orsch^S^l districts. The Safe Schools Act a^Shwf diSct 

1 tf-hici ni>on This Rill would aopear to allow the flexibility a scnooi aisirict 

} T"“ ?„"f,r‘«rtbe“A0t 

(Klucation air^nciBs hav 0 a significant role in the implementa i-ho*- n/\ 

^ among the States should be stated such that no 

Smtl would Viwlve less than a basic amount of money as may q" 

thrApproprlations Act. since there is no assurance as ^ th« ^ 

VhnV mlirht be available for this program and the provision or i^st a jot 
S^^«rta^^num^^r of to all States deala Inequitably with the larger 

other a^urliy -ay ^ 

to deal with the immediate problems of protection of life and 
deal only wltli symptoms. As long as we rely only on measures 
symptoi^, -the problem will persist. If we put ^oi^h ^ards in Jhe sch^ls 
to ouell overt acts of violence, the frustrations will break out in other 
‘ Ar^uJators we are primkrily concerned with getting at the underlyta^ 
causes, the conditions in the schools that alienate and frustrate the ® 

New York State, we have several programs underway that are aimed at chang- 
ing the relations between s'.hool and community : onni-poph jn 

Redesign : This year in New York State we have laughed a new 
reform in education c-alled Project Redesign. Its underlyl^ premise ajjy 

significant Improvement in the condition of education roust con^abo^ thr^gh 
forma of collaboration between school and community. The Depa^e^ 
is working with four prototype districts. Including District 7 in New York City, 
to learn what Is required to help communities redesign their ovra educationtu 
systems. We already see signs of a new growth of trust betwwn schools and 
community, between students and teachers In the redesign districts. 

Community Education Centers: A major component of our New York State 
Urban Education Program is the creation of Community Education ^nters 
wdthin urban school communities. These Centers are more closely under the 
direction of people from the community and are designed to attend to the spe- 
cial educational needs identified by the community. This propam provides 
another bridge btween school and community. A key element Is the use of com- 
munity advisory councils. These have proven very effective In holding down 
tensions and dealing with issues before they become crises. 

Paraprofesslonals : A study reported in Tuesday’s New York Times reporte on 
the encouraging results of the use of paraprofesslonals la the schools of New 
York Caty. These people provide a bridge between the professional staff of the 
school and the local communities. The study indicates -that where there ^ are 
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This suKeests that an increase in the numbers of paraprofessionals along the 
lines of thi program in New York City would make an important contribution 
to tL Lsing of the problem. This would be a solution far more consistent with 
sound education than the addition of security guards and sIdl ar measures. 

Obviously, these approaches take time to make an imirntt in the schools in 
which they are in eff^t and they take even longer to spread to all schools. 

Therefore, other short-term measures must be devised : 

(11 Trained crisis teams of students and community representatives and 
teachers— that can move into a situation fast where trouble is brewing ; 

(2) Rumor control centers — places where students can get reliable infor- 

°^^(^3^^Security guards — would include training in role and work with stu- 
dents and community to accept and understand role; 

(4) Identification of the factors in a situation that indicate potential prob- 
lems and training of school personnel in how to detect potential problems and 

deal with them before violence breaks out ; 

(5) We need to take a hard and careful look at the problem of the dis- 
ruptive child. Everything in our educational credo says that ^e should do 
everything in our power to handle such children within the regular class 
room procedures. We may have reached a point, however, when now ap- 
prZches must be examined to enable teachers to cope with the numbers 
of children who do not respond to their usual methods. I urge, ho^^eyer, 
extreme caution in adopting proposals that make too easy the remov^ of 
diflacult children from the regular class or school. Rather, I believe we must 
see to it that more support is provided to the classroom teacher by way of 
consultant help in dealing with classroom problems, additional ^rsonnel 
such as paraprofessionals from the community — and classes small enough to 

deal with the students as Individuals; _ . , „ 

(61 Provide inservice training programs for teachers to develop positive 
attitudes in dealing with persons who are ethically or socially different from 
themselves. 

coNcn-nsioN 



Mr Chairman you have asked me to comment on a very large array of im- 
portant legislation. I have tried to focus on specific changes to be recoinmended. 
I will be pleased to discuss my comments with you and provide any additional 
statements or documentation that you may request. Thank you. 



Dr. Nyquist. The statement covers school desegregation, and 
integration ! general aid to education j vocational aid to education, oi 
I guess the new label is “career education” ; and juvenile delinquency. 

I will cover only the first two. . „ j. .• 

Under “school desegregation and integration, one of the most im- 
portant items of legislation before your subcommittee is the set ox pr<^ 
posals for an Emergency School Aid Act. We strongly support such 
legislation if it is shaped in the ways I will describe. 

The suggestions of^red are based upon the actual experience of our 
State in integrating the schools. Our recommendations concerning the 
three legislative measures under consideration by the subcommittee 
indicate the ways in which Federal action can m^t substantial^ sup- 
port the iutegnition efforts of our State and other States. 

New York has a lengthy history of commitment to equal oppoi-tunity 
in education and to the achievement of quality in education. I would 
like to supplement my remarks by providing you with various docu- 
ments on our work. . ^ ^ .L 

In the brief time that we have this morning, I want to comm(int on 
some major provisions that should be included in the final versmn of 
the emergency school aid program. I will spcjak to the^ points : Delin- 
eation ox national policy, the definition of integrated ^hool^ provi- 
sion of incentives tor school desegregation, the role of the State in 
— i .t—j 1 ^ rvin n vn /yrnfmn nrnnrrnmR. find thc 
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I am going to supplement my remarks by leaving with you various 
document on our work, papers by our board of regents on racial inte- 
gration, and a few other things. I will comment on some major provi- 
sions that should be included in the final version of the emergency 
school aid program. 

(The documents refei’red to follow :) 
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FOREWORD 



A fundamental responsibility of government is to establish and 
maintain from generation to generation the broad conditions under 
which the education of free men may be carried on. State govern- 
ment which is legally responsible for the provision of educational 
opportunity has a special obligation in this regard. 

Equality of educational opportunity is being denied to large 
numbers of boys and girls — white as well as Negro and other 
minority group children — because of racially segregated schools. 
This condition must not be tolerated in a democratic society. 
Effective solutions must be found even if they require major 
changes in the established assumptions, organizations and boundaries 
that are a part of our present educational system. 

This statement of policy by the Regents, the third of a series, 
is a reaffirmation of their determination to see that segregation 
in education is eliminated, and that the conditions under which 
each individual may grow in self-respect, respect for others, and 
in the attainment of his full potential, shall exist everyv/here in the 
State. 

I join the Regents in calling upon school board members, 
administrators, teachers, and all other citizens to read this state- 
ment carefully, to be guided by the principles set forth, and to 
support its recommendations. 




January 1968 
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COMMITMENT 

The elimination of racial prejudice, discrimination, and injustice 
is the great moral and social imperative of our time. 

The most powerful and effective means of achieving this objective 
is education. 

Convinced of the truth of these statements, and aware of the 
extent of de facto segregation in the State’s school system and of 
the glowing racial tensions in many communities, the Regents 
unanimously adopted, in 1960, a statement of policy which declared: 

Modern psychological knowledge indicates that schools enroll- 
ing students largely of homogenous ethnic origin may damage the 
personality of minority group children. Such schools decease 
their motivation and thus impair the ability to learn. Pubiw 
education in such a setting is socially unrealistic, blocks the 
attainment of the goals of democratic education and is wasteful 
of manpower and talent, whether this situation occurs by law 
or by fact .... 

The State of New York has long held the principle that equal 
educational opportunity for all children, without regard to dif- 
ferences in economic, national, religious, or racml background, 
is a manifestation of the vitality of our American democratic 
society and is essential to its continuation. 

All citizens (therefore) have the responsibility to reexamine 
the schools within their local systems in order to determine whether 
they conform to this standard so clearly seen to be the right of 
every child. 

... we (also) call upon all our citizens and their agencies 
of government and their civic ot ganizations to take concrete steps 
to provide the social climate which will make it possible^ for us 
to increase the effectiveness of education. Only with this coop- 
eration will we be able to provide that type of democratic educa- 
tion which will enable all children to contribute their understanding, 
knowledge, and skills to increase the greatness of our State and 
our Nation. 

In the intervening years, the Regents have repeatedly rcafl5rmed 
this statement of policy and have supported the efforts of the Com- 
missioner of Education and his staff in implementing it. 

Now, in 1968, we not only again reaffirm our earlier policy, but 
reinforce our commitment with a call for more determined, more 
powerful, more energetic pursuit of the objiectives set forth therein. 

THE NEED FOR STRONGER ACllON 

Current conditions of unrest, frustration, and violence show all 
too clearly that not only is the struggle against racial prejudice and 

r.wr hilt thfit nerilmis weakeninc has taken 
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place in the foundation of understanding and mutual respect upon 
which true social justice and human progress can be built. 

Tliesc conditions also dramatically point up the importance of 
ed^ication as the strength of this foundation — education that brings 
children together to grow up in natural, genuine understanding, and 
mutual resp>ect, that produces responsible citistensHip, that fostera 
behavior based on moral and spiritual values, tnat prepares for 
jobs, that creates the competence and instills the confidence for 
managing one’s own life — education that does not mirror society’s 
ills but provides a demonstration of the practicality, the work- 
ability of the principles c£ democracy, thus leading the way and 
setting the pattern for society to follow. 

Hducation should aim to freo individuals and society from the 
burdens and impediments caused by ignorance and irrationality. 
Racism is a manifestation of such ignorance and irrationality, and 
is inimical to the welfare of individuals and society. The Regents 
and ail others in positions of educational leadership cannot, there- 
fore, be satisfied to wait for other social, business, and political 
forces to remedy social ills but must take the initiative in overcoming 
the ignorance which is at the root of those ills. If we do not, we 
fail in our most essential duty. 

Progress made 

If education is considered the most effective means of overcom- 
ing prejudice and injustice, the question then becomes how success- 
fully is it being used. 

The answer to this question is not simple, because the success 
of education must be measured against the increasing magnitude 
and complexities of tlie task. 

In implementation of the Regents policy, tlie State Hducation 
Department has been active in assessing the extent ot racial imbal- 
ance and the progress in correcting it, providing special consultation 
and assistance on integration to the school districts, preparing cur- 
riculum materials and teaching guides for use in the schools, con- 
ducting seminars and workshops for teachers, ad min i s trators, and 
laymen, and in securing funds to aid communities in eliminating 
racdal segiegation and in preparing for integration. 

School desegregation is an accomplished fact in a number of 
school systems in New York State. Moving quietly, several com- 
munities have integrated their schools. Others, with perhaps more 
difficult situations, have carefully formulated their long-range plans 
and are moving with determination to implement them. In most 
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cases, the problem has been approached calmly and dispassionately, 
with the emphasis on improving the quality of education for all 
pupils. 

Problem grows 

Despite the determination and significant accomplishments of 
many in education, the growth of the problem has outstripped the 
efforts to deal with it: 

• Racial unbalance within school districts is increasing in both 
suburban and urban communities: racial census reports show 
that between 1961 and 1966, in the 41 school districts with 
the highest percentage of Negro pupils (e:..;lusive of New York 
City), the number of elementary schools with more than 50 
percent Negro pupils increased from 60 to 72; the number 
with more than 90 percent Negro pupils increased from 25 to 
33. 

• Racial isolation among school districts is also increasing. 
In this same period, the percentage of Negro pupils in one sub- 
urban district rose to 82 and in another, to 71. In three other 
districts, the percentage surpassed 50. 

Obstacles to progress 

Underlying all the difficulties which have hindered progress in 
school desegregation is the basic question of attitude. The attitude 
of resistance and misunderstanding which prevails among many is 
a strong factor which seriously affects attempts to achieve in all 
aspects of society the integration essential to justice for minority 
groups and equality of opportimity for all. 

Bxperience of the past 7 years has shown that this negative atti- 
tude expresses itself in such ways as the persistent assumption that 
the elimination of segregation is dependent upon and must wait for 
the elimination of discriminatory conditions in housing, employment 
and social customs; a persistent, but mistaken, belief Jiat oiu: edu- 
cational obligation can be met merely by equal or superior facilities 
and staff in segregated schools; an unwillingness to depart from 
traditional concepts of school structure and organization even 
when they are no longer appropriate for current needs and condi- 
tions; a growing distrust of the established order and institutions 
of education among minority-group “ moderates ” arising from 
disillusionment over the efforts and intent of the white majority; the 
endorsement of separatist solutions by militant advocates of segre- 
gation — both black and w'hite. 

While the public educational authorities at all levels bear direct 
responsibility for leadership and -iction in the elimination of segre- 
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gation, the problem is also the responsibility of every citizen of 
government officials, civic leaders, leaders of ethnic and ^ racial 
groups. The existence of segregation not only creates individual 
and group injustice, abhorrent to aU who believe in the dignity of 
man and the equality of opportunity implicit in a democracy, but 
it also poses a threat lo the economic, social, and cultural health 
of the community. State, and Nation. It is, therefore, of utmost 
importance that a positive attitude shall prevail and that, both 
as a practical matter and as a moral obligation, prompt action be 
:aken to correct the situation wherever it exists. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The basic precept of all educational endeavor is that quality of 
educational opportunity to develop the fuU potential of his capabil- 
ities is the right of every individual, and that it is the responsibility 
of the State to see that this equality of opportunity is provided for 
all- With this as an overriding objective, we believe the following 
principles should guide the development of policies and pl^s for 
el imin ating racial segregation in education and for achieving an 
integrated school system: 

1. Segregation of children on the basis of race is harmful. This 
fact is well stated in the 1967 report of a nationwide investigation 
by the United States Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools (p. 193, vol. 1) : 



The central truth which emerges from this report and from all 
of the Commission's investigations is simply this: Negro children 
suffer serious harm when their education takes place in public 
schools which are racially segregated, whatever the source of 
such segregation may be. 

Ncgio children who attend predominantly Negro schools do 
not achieve as well as other children, Negro and '^^te. 
aspirations are more restricted than those of other children om 
they do not have as much confidence that they can influence their 
own futures. V/hen they become adults, they are less likely to 
participate in the mainstream of American society, and more 
likely to fear, dislike, and avoid white Americans. 7 he con- 
clusion drawn by the US. Suprerne Court about the imp^t 
upon children of segregation compelled by law — 1h it it affects 
their hearts and minds in ways unlikely ever to be undone — 

applies to segregation not compelled by law. 

The major source of the harm which racial isolation inflicts 
upon Negro children is not difficult to discover. It lUs in the 
attitudes which such segregation generates in children and the 
effect these attitudes have upon motivation to learn and achieve- 
ment. Negro children believe that their schools are stigmatized 
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and regarded as inferior by the community as a whole. Their 
belief is shared by their parents and by their teachers. And their 
belief is founded in fact. {Emphasis supplied^ 

Isolation of Negroes in the schools has a significance different 
from the meaning that religious or ethnic separation may have 
had for other minority groups because the history of Negroes 
in the United States has been different from the history of all 
other minority groups. Negroes in this country were fi,’st enslaved, 
later segreg 't*>d by law, and now are segregated and discriminated 
ag..,inst by a combination of governmental and private action. 
They do not reside today in ghettos as the result of an exercise 
of free choice and the atteridance of their children in racially 
isolated schools is not an accident of fate wholly unconnected 
with deliberate segregation and other forms of discrimination. 
In the light of this history, the feelings of stigma generated in 
Negro children by attendance at racially isolated schools are 
realistic and cannot easily be overcome. 

This last point was also emphasized in the report of the Com- 
missioner's Advisory Committee on Human Relations and Com- 
munity Tensions wliich made a study of school segregation in New 
City. (Desegregating the Public Schools of New York City, 
Vuy 12 , 1964 ): 

Two reasons compel us to do our best to achieve weil integrated 
schools. One is the moral imperative to assure ail children true 
equality of opportunity. The other is the educational necessity 
to prepare every child to take his place in a world where no 
race may any longer live alone. The desegregation of the public 
schools . . ., therefore, means more than a better education for 
minority children. It means also a significant addition to the 
educative power of the schools for all children. 

To argue that no classroom can be good without a white 
child in it is inaccurate and cruel. But, it cannot be denied that 
a child who has learned from experience tc understand and 
appreciate people of races other than /i/.v own has a sounder basis 
for both his education and his life. 

In forming their self-concepts, children are influenced by their 
experience of society’s regard for the group with which they arc 
identified. Thus, Negro children arc likely to form lower opinions 
of themselves than their innate qualities warrant, and white chil- 
dren are likely to ascribe to themselves attributes that reflect more 
their favored position in our society than their own innate qualities. 
Only as the “ rules of the game ” become the same for all children 
can self-image be soundly formed. Children brought up in an all- 
white suburban community isolated from the realities of mixed 
racial, social, and economic situations can be disadvantaged chil- 
dren. lacking experience with these very real problems they will 
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be ill-equipped to deal with them when they leave school to enter 
a world of increasing diversity. 

2. Educational considerations are primary in eliminating school 
segregation. The elimination of racial imbalance i-3 not to be sought 
as an end in itself but because it stands as a deterrent and handicap 
to the improvt^ment of education for all. The corollary of the 
recognition of educational improvement for all children as the reason 
for integration is the necessity for quality in all schools everywhere. 
Desegregation and the prevention of further school segregation alike 
hinge on the creation everywhere of public schools so excellent that 
parents of ah ethnic groups will enroll their cliildren with confidence 
and pride. It is of utmost importance to find ways of correcting 
the deficiencies of schools not now producing the results they should. 

3. The organizational and administrative arrangements of the 
school system exist for the purpose of facilitating the achievement 
of educational objectives. This is the criterion for the nec iry 
continuing evaluation of existing arrangements in terms of their 
appropriateness for chan^ng needs. 

4. The “neighborhood” school offers important values, par- 
ticularly in early education, but, when it becomes improperly exclusive 
in fact or in spirit, when it is viewed as being reserved for certain 
community groups, or when its effect is to create or continue a ghetto- 
type situation, it does not serve the purpose of democratic education, 
and corrective action is called for. 

5. Decisions as to the particular means of eliminating racial segre- 
gation in education should, insofar as possible, be left to local action. 
There are many ways of dealing with the problem, and the local 
school oflBcials, will? their intimate knowledge of all factors of the 
local situation, are in a strategic position to devise solutions best 
suited to local needs. It is the State, however, that bears the ulttoate 
responsibility for equalizing educational opportunities, and it is the 
obligation of the local school authorities to develop and implement 
plans in harmony with State policy. Where the solution to the prob- 
lem is beyond the capability of the local school districts, or where 
a district fails or refuses to act, then the responsibility for corrective 
action is clearly and inescapably that of the State. 

recommendations 

To apply the foregoing principles, the Regents recommend: 

1. The establishment of school attendance areas that make pos- 
sible, wherever feasible, a student body that represents a cross- 
section of the population of the entire school district. 
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2. Action by school boards to develop and keep np to date a 
district plan for achieving and maintaining racially integrated 
schools. This plan should be developed with the assisiai.r? of a 
citizens* advisory committee broadly representative of the com- 
munity. Appropriate and effective participation in the formation 
of educational policies is the right of every parent, and special 
effort should be made to provide opportunity for the involvement 
of minority-group parents in school affairs that affect their children. 

3. A continuing emphasis ui>on racially comprehensive enroll- 
ment policies in nonpublic schools and an active effort on the part 
of public school authorities to bring nonpublic schools into the total 
community effort to eliminate racial segregation in education. 

4. Initiative by school boards in seeking cooperation and assist- 
ance of other local agencies, public and private, in the development 
of plans and programs for integration. Although the schools bear 
the major responsibility for the provision of quality integrated edu- 
cation for all, other community agencies dealing with welfare, hous- 
ing, transportation, healthy and community development or planning 
also have vital responsibilities which are an essential part of the 
effort to achieve the ultimate goal. 

5. The exploration by school boards of the possibilities of improv- 
ing racial balance in their schools through cooperative action with 
neighboring districts. 

6. The establishment and modification of school district bound- 
aiies so as to eliminate and avoid those which result in racial segre- 
gation. 

7. The revision and simplification of legislation authorizing school 
district reorganization and the substantial increase of existing financial 
incentives for reorganization. 

8. The modification of constitutional tax and debt limits on real 
property affecting city school districts in order to permit greater flexi- 
bility for the organization, administration, and financing of school 
systems which involve the city and its neighboring districts. 

9- Increased State appropriations to stimulate school desegrega- 
tion and to help school districts finance the additional costs incurred 
in carrying out programs for achieving integration. 

10. An accelerated effort to have, in all our classrooms, textbooks 
and other teaching materials that reflect in their content and presen- 
tation the ethnic and cultural diversity of our world, and in particular, 
of American life. The curriculum should provide for all children 
Q an understanding of the contribution of the Negro, Puerto Rican, 
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and other minority groups, and the bacicground and nature of the 
present struggle for justice and equality of opportunity. 

11. A broader and more intensive program of workshops for 
school board members and administrators, sponsored by the State 
Education Department, designed to promote a fuller undemtanding 
of both their local and statewide responsibilities for integration. 

7.2. The provision throughout the State of more extensive and 
stronger inservice programs for teachers and ad mi nistrators to 
increase their understanding and competence in dealing with new 
situations and requirements of integrcited schools. 

13. The broadening of the programs in our colleges and imiver- 
sities for the training of teachers and administrators to include prepa- 
ration for the special requirements of integration. This preparation 
should include such experiences as student teaching, internships, 
seminars, and workshops involving minority-group children and 
adults. 

CONCLUSION 

Fundamental in all efforts to achieve the objective of an integrated 
society is the principle of equality of educational opportunity. A 
manifestation of the vitality of our American democratic society 
and essential to its continuation, this basic principle, deeply embedded 
in education law and policy, has been continually reaflarmed in both 
its practical advantages and its moral justice by new developments 
and needs of changing times. 

The Regents reaffirm their dedication to this principle and 
reemphasize the obligation of the entire educational system to 
maintain tliose policies and practices that will make equality of 
educational opportunity a reality for all our children and youth. 
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INTEGRATION AND THE SCHOOLS 
A RESTATEMENT OF REGENTS POLICY 

POLICY 

Events and trends since January 1968, when our statement >^-ititled 
Integration and the Schools was released, lead us to believe that we 
should again address ourselves to this critical issue. We have care- 
fully reviewed experience in the last year and a half, and at this time 
comment on this experience and restate our beliefs. 

We are convinced that the elimination of racial segregation in the 
schools can enhance the academic achievement of non-white children 
while maintaining achievement of white children and can effect posi- 
tive changes in interracial understanding for all children. The latter 
consideration is paramount. If children of different races and eco- 
nomic and social groups have no opportunity to know each other and 
to live together in school, they cannot be expected to gain the under- 
standing and mutual respect necessary for the cohesion of our society. 
The stability of our social order depends, in large measure, on the 
understanding and respect which is derived from a common educa- 
tional experience among diverse racial, social, and economic groups 
— integrated education. The attainment of integrated education is 
dependent upon the elimination of racial segregation in the schools. 

The elimination of racially segregated education is also national 
policy. The Supreme Court of the United States recently has ruled, 
in the case of Alexander vs. Holmes County Board of Education, 
that the segregated schools in Mississippi must be eh. ,inated at once, 
and that there must be a “ totally unitary school system for all eligible 
pupils without regard to race or color.” While the decision relates 
to de jure segregation, it aflPrms the basic philosophy of the Court on 
the elimination of segregation. 

The efforts of the State of New York to elimina _ segregation and 
to speed integration must be increased. We pledge our efforts and 
those of the State Education Department to greater vigilance in this 
area. 



COMMENT ON CHAPTER 342, LAWS OF 1969 

We are concerned that implementation of State policy to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all, and, as a means to that end, 
to eliminate racial segregation is impeded by legislation enacted in 
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1969. This legislation prohibits appointed school boards and the 
New York State Commissioner of Education from directing assign- 
ment of pupils and altering school boundaries or attendance zones 
for the purpose of eliminating racial segregation in the public schools. 

We believe that Chapter 342 is an unsound measure for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

• The Act denies to appointed boards of education powers held 
by elected boards. No compelling basis for such a distinction 
is apparent; and 

• The Act denies the State the power, through the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, to execute the State’s ultimate responsibility 
for providing equal educational opportunity through the elimini- 
nation of racial segregation where a school district fails or refuses 
to act. Issues of racial segregation in the schools should not 
be separated from other educational issues which may be brought 
before the Commissioner for determination. In hearing and 
determining appeals on educational issues, the Commissioner 
is acting in a judicial capacity assigned to him by the Legislature. 
This is predicated upon the belief that controversies involving 
the educational system of the State can best be resolved by the 
State’s chief school officer. Ti?e removal of the Commissioner’s 
jurisdiction in the area of desegregation is unsound because it 
forces any person who seeks redress against violaticm of his 
rights in this area to institute action in the courts which have ex- 
pressly stated their belief that such educational issues may better 
be resolved by the Commissioner of Education. As in the case of 
the Commissioner’s decisions in other areas, judicial review is 
available to a party who claims the determination is arbitrary 
or capricious. 

In the light of the reasons just stated, we urge that restoration of 
the powers of appointed boards of education and the Comiuissioncr 
to eliminate racial segregation in the schools be given serious con- 
sideration. 



REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

The State Education Department is today releasing a report sum- 
marizing research and action related to desegregation and integration. 
We initiated this review in order to test whether our policy was right 
and to be assured that we were fulfilling our obligation to provide 
equality of educational opportunity throughout the State. We re- 
viewed the results of actions taken by the Commissioner of Education 
and by boards of education in the State, the history of national and 
State desegregation efforts, trends in the racial composition of the 
spools in the State, nationally representative studies and more than 
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50 local studies bearing upon racial integration in the schools, and 
the effects that schools have had in mitigating the consequences of 
social class and ethnic differences. Xhe principal findings are sum- 
marized below: 

1. The results of current research clearly indicate that schools 
isolated on the basis of race may be decidedly harmful to the aca- 
demic ftchievement of their students. The evidence indicates that the 
negative effects of segregated schooling are not a result of racial isola- 
tion alone but are a consequence of the dominant social and economic 
environment of the school and classroom. The problem of racial 
isolation is a part of the broader problem of social class isolation. 
Negroes and certain other minority group members are proportion- 
ately more disadvantaged because of the close correlation between 
race and economic status and the continuing and exacerbating influ- 
ence of residential and school segregation. However, any student — 
whether he be Negro, Puerto Rican, white, or a member of any other 
identifiable group — is likely to suffer some degree of underachieve- 
ment as a result of attendance in schools and classrooms with pre- 
dominantly lower social and economic status children. (“ Social and 
economic status ” is hereafter referred to as “ status.” Lower or upper 
“ status ” is measured by relative levels of occupation, income, and 
education.) 

2. The studies of more than 50 school integration programs gen- 
erally substantiate the positive effects of integration reported in the 
more representative national or regional studies of the issue. Further- 
more, these studies show that a wide variety of integration efforts 
involving transfer programs within the urban setting or busing from 
ur'oan to suburban areas generally facilitated the educational develop- 
ment of Negro students while aite students continued to make the 
usual achievement gains. The evidence further indicates that inte- 
gration is more effective in promoting educational development among 
Negro students than is compensatory education in segregated school 
settings. 

3. The transfer of lower-status students to schools with predomi- 
nantly upper-status students is most likely to help their education if: 
(a) transfer occurs continuously beginning in the earliest elementary 
grades, (b) the proportion of lower-status students in the school is 
belov/ 30 percent, and (c) the association of lower- and upper-status 
students occurs within classrooms as well as in the erdre school. 

4. When lower-status students are transferred to schools with pre- 
dominantly upper-status students, the evidence suggests that con- 
tinued residence in a lower-status neighborhood will not interfere 
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with the achievement gain that is to be expected as a result of attend- 
ance in the school with predominantly upper-status students. 

5. The findings of national and local studies generally indicate that 
the integrated school setting has substantial potential for improving 
interracial understanding among Negro and white students. The 
development of interracial friendships (made more possible in the 
integrated school setting) appears to be an important conditio*, in 
facilitating educational and psychological development among dis- 
advantaged minority group students. 

The review of the research fortifies our conviction that racial 
segregation in education must be eliminated in order to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity. The review of other events 
and trends indicates that the efforts of our State in eliminating racial 
segregation must be increased. Two items illustrate the point: 

• Racial and social class isolation in the public schools has in- 
creased substantially during the past two years despite efforts to 
eliminate it; 

• Although most persons of minority groups favor inte^ation, 
frustration with the lack of progress in integration and distrust 
of the intent and efforts of the white majority have brought 
increasing prominence to the voices of racial separatists and have 
led even some minority group moderates to endorse separatist 
solutions. 



ACTION 

The Regents are pledged to the elimination of racial segregation 
in the schools as stated in our document of 1968, Integration and the 
Schools. Wc seek increased State funds for projects to correct racial 
imbalance, to increase compensatory education programs, and to 
promote the excellence of teaching necessary to realize integrated 
education; for services to school districts in planning and implement- 
ing desegregation projects; for the development of curricula f.iat wUl 
enhance interracial understanding and respect; and for effecting school 
district reorganization to overcome segregation. 

We call on those having powers to eliminate discriminilion and 
segregation in areas related to education — housing and employment, 
in particular — to use their powers, but we note that •" positions 

of educational leadership mus: not waif for other social, business, arc 
political forces to remedy the ills. We must take initiative to over- 
come th,; lack of understanding and re:.c ;ct which is at the root of 

tho«e ills. 
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Since the stability of our social order depends on the understanding 
ai.d respect which derive from a common educational experience 
among diverse racial, social, and economic groups, that is, integrated 
education, we are concerned that all means be used elTcctively to 
realize integrated education. We cull upon the Legislature, the Gov- 
ernor, and all the people of the State to make the commitments nec- 
essary to attain this goal. 
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FOREWORD 

An educational system that is comprehensive and provides full 
opportunity must assist each individual to :;ustain himself through 
productive employment consistent with his abilities and interests. 
For nearly every person, work, or the inability or failure to work, 's 
a prime determinant of standard of living, family relationships, fr 
ships, life style, community service, citizenship, and leisure tu. 
Each individual's occupation is a major factor in his sense of control 
Qver his own destiny. In our complex, technological, allluent society, 
this sense of control is remote if not unattainable without economic 
well-being, and without the knowledge that one is using his own 
powers to accomplish something of value to himself and others. For 
these reasons, the education we are developing in New York State 
must include a strong system of occupational education. 

In this paper the Regents state thef position on occupational 
education. The statement includes both short- and long-range guides 
for the development of occupational education. We urge support of 
the plan by legislators, the Governor, and all persons in the Staf'" 
concerned for our future environment. 




Ewald B. Nyquist 
President of the University and 



Commissioner of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

Occupational education has been a national. State, ; nd local need 
and concern throughout this century. In recent years, however, 
various forces in our society have focused public attention on the 
need for vastly enlarged av 1 improved systems of occupational edu- 
cation. 

The expanding economy and increasingly complex technology on 
which so much of our social order depends have forged a common 
concern on the part of business, industry, labor, government, and the 
general public for the creation and maintenance of a competent work 
force. As society becomes more complex, so does the problem of 
creating and maintaining a work force adequate to meet !ts needs. 
Industrial change creates demands for new types of occupational 
.skills, while diminishing or eliminating the demand for other types 
of skills. The uneducated and unskilled find themselves i.icreasingly 
disadvantaged in the labor market, even as demand grows for higher 
levels of skill, resulting in the “ manpower paradox ” of workers 
without jobs at a time when jobs are unfilled because of shortages of 
qualified workers. Programs are needed to prepare workers for jobs 
which exist and are emerging, and to enable those already in he 
labor force to maintain job security even as occupational require- 
ments change. The fundamental need is for an occupational educa- 
tion system as comprehensive and flexible as the society it serves is 
complex and changing. 

Accelerating social change has created new awareness of the need 
to ensure equal oppoiMinity for productive employment and career 
advancement for all A rericans. In New York State the incidence 
of chronic poverty, unemployment, and welfare remains significant 
among all population groups, white and nonwhite, urban and rural, 
and is epidemic among minority groups, particularly blacks and 
Puerto Rieans in inner-city areas, whc.c these problems are intensi- 
fied by continued racial, ethnic, and social class segregation. Barriers 
continue to exist to equal opportunity for career advancement and 
development of maximum cdiic onal potential. Our objective is 
to place our educational institutions in th: vanguard of ci/cloping 
and su-Staining equal opportunity for all in a racially and socially 
integrated society. vVe believe that implementation of tne recom- 
mendations developed in this paper will contribute substantially to 
ensuring equal educational opportunity Equal opportunity in the 
labor market, while it is a concern of the Regents, is rooted in cir- 
cumstances not always related to education, and will require action 
beyond the scope of this paper or the educational system. 

ISl 
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An occupational education system capable of serving all students 
will need to be broadly conceived as part nf a redesigned total educa- 
tional system which has as one of its major purposes preparation for 
earning a living. Since students will not c dy be preparing for jobs 
which exist or arc emerging, but tor jobs of the tuture. whose nature 
cannot always be foreseen, occupational education vdl! need to place 
increased emphasis on developing general learning ability as well as 
specific skills. ISdore than ever bcfoie it will function tis a means 
for learning to use the arts and sciences in real life situations, and 
as a source of and motivation for other forms of learning, rather Lhan 
a substitute for them. 

To serve all people, occupational education must be part of a 
macrocducational system which recognizes the career implications of 
all education and the educational nature of all e.xpericncc, and which 
therefo 'i minimizes "‘credentialism,” or the id:a ‘.hat the only true 
path to success and happiness is an education leaci:ng to a traditional 
4-year degree or beyond. The need is evident for an educational 
system containing multiple avenues to success and happiness. Stu- 
dents themselves view with increasit.g skepticism the idea that 4 
years of a traditional college education is necessary for everyone. It 
was recently estimated that one out of every six students is on campus 
against his will — under pressure from his parents, his peers, or the 
prospect of being drafted. Recent estimate:; indicate that in the next 
5 years New York State will have 350,000 more jobs requiring 2 to 
4 years of technical education. Society at large is recognizing with 
new clarity that a tolerable future depends on skilled workers as well 
as professionals. Accordingly, Regents are concerned that young 
people who want and will benefit most from occupational preparation 
receive as much attention from the State as sti, dents in the academic 
curriculum. 

Definition 

For programing purpiiscs, we dcfisie occupational education as that 
part of the educational process which prepares people for employment 
in occupations requiring less than the baccalaureate degree. How- 
ever, occupational education in its broadest sense should lie seen a* 
an aspect of the total educational process. While it can be distin- 
: ished from other components of the educational process by its 

emphasis on developing job skills, occupational education functions 
;is part of the total process in developing the many characteristics 
needed for personal, social, and occupational success. Besides dc- 
\ doping specific job skills, occupational education pro^ ides orienta- 
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tion to work, and guidance in the selection ot cducatio ’ and 
occupational obje ctives. It is therefore a program for all students, 
not only for those who desire training in specific job skills. 

Occupational education begins in the earliest grades and extends 
through all instructional levels, serving all people, regardless of age. 
In the elemental y grades, occupational education develops under- 
standing of the concept of work, positive attitudes toward work and 
the worker, and familiarity with the various kinds and fields of work. 
At the early secondary level, it provides exploratory and prcvoca- 
tional experiences le.ading to understanding of careers and the con- 
sequences of educational and occupational choices. In the later 
secondary grades, it provides skill uaining in clusters of occupations 
for job entry and/or continuation of occupational education at the 
post-secondary level. Post-secondary occupational education pro- 
vides further opportunities to piepare for employment and directs a 
major portion of its attention to preparation for occupations requiring 
high degrees of skill and specialization. For adults and out-of-school 
youth, occupational education provides ^■■'medial and preparatory 
training for employability, job security, mobility, and advancement. 

Occupational education therefore comprises all programs which 
provide training for employment, whatever the agency, public or 
private, which operates the program, and wherever the program may 
be housed: within the established public educational system, including 
public schools, area occupational education centers, manpcvvcr skill 
centers, public 2-year colleges, and urban centers; in private occupa- 
tional schools; in specialized institutions such as hospital schools and 
rehabilitation centers; or within business and industry. 

Current Status 

Through State, local, and regional cooperation, and with Federal 
assistance. New York State has responded to the need for expansion 
and new directions in occupational education by developing a system 
of occupational programs serving persons of all ages in all commu- 
nities of the State. Enactment of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and the 1968 amendments to that act provided Federal funds 
to supplement State and local support of programs for secondary an^ 
post-secondary students, disadvantaged and handicapped persons of 
all ages, and adults and out-of-school youth. These funds represent 
approximately 10 percent of the combined Federal, State, and local 
expenditures for occupational education in New York States public 
schools, area occupational centers, and public 2-year colleges. 

f,r,-52 7 o - 71 - in 
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The State’s occupational education system includes a network of 
67 area occupational education centers, administered by boards of 
cooperative educational services. The area occupational education 
centers provide access to comprehensive occt i '‘’onal education pro- 
f-rams for students from school districts wi size and finances 

c-ev'cnt them from offering a broad enough selt-..,ioii of occupational 
programs. The system contains a network of 44 public 2-year col- 
leges, including six agricultural and technical colleges and 38 com- 
fiiutiity colleges. Several of the public 2-year colleges also administer 
urban centers, which provide easier access to post-secondary ov-cupa 
tional education for inner-city residents. Nearly every secondary 
school in the State offers some occupational education programs, and 
each of the major cities conducts a comprehensive program. Federal 
manpower legislation has assisted the State and localities in devel- 
oping an extensive network of manpower skill centers providing 
training and retraining as well as remedial basic education for adults. 
Altogether, these occupational education programs within the estab- 
lished public educational system currently serve more than 667,000 
youth and adults. 

Residents of New York State als ; have access to a broad selection 
of occupational programs outside the public educational system, the 
most important of which are various State and federally assisted re- 
m dial manpower training programs; programs offered by private edu- 
ca.ional institutions, such as trade and business schools; and special- 
ized programs offered by labor unions and by employers, including 
government agencies, businesses and industries, and hospitals. 

These existing programs could constitute most of the necessary 
elements in an occupational education system comprehensive and 
flexible enough to serve the needs of all the people of New h ork State. 




' JITION OF - HE REGENTS 



To guarantee an rdcr -ately prepared work force, ana productive 
employment for all who aie able and walJmg to work. New York 
State will need to fashic a camprehensive system of occupational 
education programs and services. Such a system will be comprehen- 
sive in that it will serve the occupational education needs of all per- 
sons in the State, including persons attending nonpublic schools, and 
in that it will utilize all available resources for occupationa. education. 



coordinated. 



nonduplicative. 



and cost-effective manner. 
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A Continuing P.TOgram 

The system will provide a continuum of occupational education 
programs and services, beginning in early childhood and extending 
through all instructional levels, including adult and continuing edu- 
cation. Components of this continuum will be designed to ensure 
development of student characteristics at approximate key ages; for 
example; 

• By age 9, the student understands the concept of work, appre- 
ciates the value of w'ork and the worker, and is familiar with 
a wide '/arrety of kinds and fields of work. 

• By age 12, the student is familiar with the broad fam.,.ies of 
occupations, is aware of the prerequisites for employment in 
the various kinds and fields of work, and understands the ways 
of progressing from one occupational level to another. He is 
developing awareness of his own abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes in relation to various occupations. 

• By age 15, the student is able to assess his own potential and to 
participate in making informed decisions regarding his imme- 
diate educational and crcupationai goals. His options include 
access to occupational programs which prepare him for imme- 
diate employment upon graduation, for continued occupational 
education at the post-secondary level, or for exit to the labor 
market prior to graduation. 

. By age 18, every student is able to choose and plan the next 
step in his occupational and educational career. The oct 
tional education student is able to obtain entry-level emplo> 
in occupations for which he is trained, and/or to enroll in post- 
secondary occupational education. 

. By age 21, and for as long as he is able and willing to work, 
every individual is employed in a position commensurate with 
his skill development, and is able to select from continuously 
accessible preparatory and remodial programs which provide 
training and retraining for enij^loyability, advancement, job 
security, and mobility, appropriate to his talents, interests, and 
needs. 

For these objectives to be realized, there will need to be greater 
ireer consciousness throughout the educational system. Careei ed - 
ucation is an idea whose time has come, not in the sense that prepa- 
ration for work should become the sole or even major focus of the 
educational process, but in the sense that student exploration of career 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities is a powerful means of effecting a 
much-needed infusion of reality into the curriculum. 

Early Exposure 

If the objectives for ages 9 and 12 are to be rea'ized, all stude..ts 
in the elementary and middle grades must recei’ ' continuous, exten- 
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sive, and direct exposure to the concept of work and to a wide variety 
of occupations. A number of brief and scattered experiences will not 
suffice as introduction to the modern occupational world. Ratiicr, 
the introduction to work and jobs must be a significant and integral 
part of the total process through which students become familiar 
with their environment. 

n'he Right To Choose 

During the secondary years most students are faced with educa- 
tional decisions of potential lifelong significance. In a humanistic- 
educational system, students making such decisions have certain rights, 
which include: 

• the right to choose on the basis of adequate self-knowledge 
adequate information and exploration related to alternative edu- 
cational programs and career opportunities; 

• the right to choose between educational programs which are 
true alternatives, in the sense that all are of equal quality, and 
all open rather than limit future possibilities; 

• the right to modify such decisions in the light of changes in oc- 
cupational and educational directions, as the maturing individ- 
ual developes new motivations,- needs, interests, and abilities. 

This statement of student rights is based on certain important 
assumptions concerning directions in which public education is mov- 
ing or must move. 

The most important of these assumptions is that every student, at 
every educational level, will be assisted in developing his full edu- 
cational potent' I. Under any other conditions, the right to choose is 
an illusion, since failure to develop maximum potential places unnec- 
essary restrictions on the student’s options. In short, it is intolerable 
that any student should have to choose a given program or career 
because of the educational system’s failure. 

The right of informed choice implies that in addition lO early ex- 
posure in the elementary and middle grades, all students will receive 
appropriate guidance and counseling in the early secondary years, 
and will have opportunities for prevocational exploratory experiences. 
Actual work experience and community service related to career in- 
terests ought to be part of the curriculum for all secondary students. 
No other single change in public education could do more to answer 
the demand for relevance, to break down the walls between the school 
and the comminity, and to bridge the gap between generations. 

A major constraint on student choice is the belief that occupational 
education at the secondary level is a terminal program, restricting 
rather than broadening the student’s future options. The time is 
oast when any secondary educational program could be regarded 
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or designed as terminal. Already, increasing numbers of workers 
are facing the need to retrain feveral times in i\ lifetime, and this 
trend can be expected to accelerate along with industrial change. 
Many new and emerging technical and service occupations require 
preparation beyond the secomlary level. Accordingly, underlying 
this paper is the assumption that in addition to preparing students for 
immediate employment, all secondary occupational education pro- 
grams will provide the basis for continuation of education and training, 
either immediately after gradiuition, or as the desire or need arises. 

Any student will be able to choose an occupational education pro- 
gram with assurance that he is increasing his future options, if. 

• there is a strong bond between occupational and academic edu- 
cation, so that students completing occupational programs have 
sound' backgroundL ‘n ooth occupational and basic educational 
sk ills 

• the trend continues toward preparation of secondary students 
for work in families or broad clusters of occupations, rather than 
for specific jobs alone, 

• the scope of occupational education at the secondary level con- 
tinues to broaden, so that students v a wide range of interests 
and abilities are able to obtain preparation for occupations of 
their choice. 

• more programs are specifically designed to prepare secondary 
occupational education students for continue*, study at the post- 
secondary level, and articulation between piograms at the two 
levels increases. 

• occupational programs are relevant, in the sense that they pre- 
pare students for occupations in which employment opportunities 
exist or are emerging, and rellect the actual requirements for 
entering and succeeding in those occupations. 

• all stuuents electing occupational prog»*ams have r«„asonablc as- 
surance of employment upon completion. This assumption im- 
plies that every occupational education agency, including sec- 
ondary schools, will either act as an employment service in 
placing its own graduates, or facilitate placement through effec- 
tive relationships with existing employment services. 

• all barriers are eliminated which prevent any persons, such as 

-icrs of racial minority groups, from enjoying equal oppor- 
liity ‘b/i employment and cai r advancement. 

Since maturing students must have the right to modify educational 
and occupational decisions, both the occupational education system 
and the larger educational system of which it is a part must be suffi- 
ciently open and flexible to allow changes in direction with a iTi'nimum 
of frustration and penalty. The system must facilitate movejnent 
across occupational curriculums, and movement in both directions 
between occupational and nonoccupational curriculums. 
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The right to modify decisions must include the oppo'-tunity for 
honorable exit from and reentry to the formal educational system 
without penalty- The svstem needs to give as much attention to the 
“dropout.” or ‘ pushout," as to the student who completes his educa- 
tion in the traditionally prescribed fashion. While improved educa- 
tional programs promise to decrease the alarmingly high attrition rates 
in our secondary and post-secondary schools, alternative educational 
experienees and services arc needed by the student who cannot benefit 
from continued formal schooling at a particular time in his hfe. It 
is the system’s responsibility to assist such a student in obtaining em- 
ployment and/or further training outside the regular school cur- 
riculum, r.nd to encourage and facilitate his reentry whenever he is 
prepared to return. 

Further Education 

For occupational education to be a continuum, completely free of 
built-in limitations on student aspirations, every qualified student 
must be guaranteed the opportunity to enroll in a post-seco.idarv ed- 
ucational p/'ogram consistent with his talents and inierests. Such a 
guarantee will require that every community college recognize and 
fulfill its responsibility of preparing students for occupations requir- 
ing post-.secondary occupational education, and preparing students, 
including occupational students, for continued study at 4-year insti- 
tutions. It will also require that full use be made of the private insti- 
tutions offering post-secondary occupational preparation. The open 
admissions policy of The City University of New York and the full 
opportunity program of the State University of New York should help 
to guarantee access to post-secondary occupational education. 

Lifelong Opportunity 

Lifelong access to occupational education requires that piograms 
for adults and out-of-school youth be planned as part of a system which 
continuously anticipates, perceives, and responds to employment 
problems, rather than improvised as reactions to crises. Nothing 
short of a coordinated system will suffice, since no one agency has 
or could conceivably develop the capacity to provide for the varied 
needs of all adults. Every educational resource which currently exists 
must be utilized, including the extensive programs conducted by vari- 
ous industries, and new resources must be developed, to ensure that 
every adult has full opportunity for employment and career advance- 
ment. The assumption of adequate services for adults underlies the 
entire concept of occupational education as a continuum or lifelong 
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process, since unforeseeable changes in occupational requirements 
could otherwise nullify the value of previous education and training. 



The Planning Process 

While national, local, ami regional governmental units will con- 
tinue to have concern and responsibility for the planning, financing, 
and operation of occupational programs, the State Education Depar- 
ment will have primary responsibility for leadership m a comprehen- 
sive occupational education system. State leadership is essentia . 
not only because education is a State function, but because a unifying 
force is necessary to ensure that resources for occupationa. 
are utilized efficiently and ..ffectively to provide for the needs of all 

L^al and area programs will be planned and operand within the 
framework of a regional planning process, with participation by a 
agencies operating or closely concerned with occupational * 

mi services. The central, stabilizing elements in the regional plan- 
lim process will be secondary occupational education agCTC.es and 
public 2-year colleges. These will also serve as ffie links between 
the regional planning process and planning at the State level. 

Widespread public understanding and support of occupational ed- 
ucation will require that the planning process at all levels actively 
involve all community groups which are affected by occupational ed- 
ucation, including business and industry, labor, government, teachers, 
narems and stude-ts. Full use must be made of the advisory eoun- 
IL which ezist a. all levels, and other cha.inels of communication 

with the community must be open as well. 

An occupational education system which is continuously respon- 
sive to the needs of people and the labor market must be firmly 
based on a systematic planning, budgeting, and evaluation process. 
State regional and local administrators will have access to standard- 
ized management information systems which provide all ">=‘'ed 
to target manage, and evaluate occupational education efforts, c.g., 
data concerning target groups, enrollments, program 
costs and manpower needs. Such management information systems 
dill insure accCTntability and constant feedback for program rede- 
sign. 



SHORT-RANGE PROGRAM 

The existing network of occupational education programs <i«crited 
earlier in this paper contains most of the pieces of a comprehensive 
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system of occupational education for New York State. Implcnicnta- 
tion of the Regents position, therefore, depends less upon initiation 
of costly new progranis than upon continuation and acceleration of 
existing trends in program redesign, more cflicient and cITcetivc use 
of avadable resources, and greater understanding and support of o:- 
cupational education among students, parents, educators, and the 
general public. The Regents do, however, recommend immediate 
action to close gaps at the elementary, secondary, and adult levels 
which inhibit development of and access to an occupational education 
continuum. 

Adequate provisions do not exist widely enough to ensure that by 
age 15 each student has received sufficient occupational orientation 
in the elementary, middle, and early secondary grades lo, enable him 
to make informed decisions regarding his plans for the immediate 
future. Students need adequate information on which to base such de- 
cisions. and the Regents direct appropriate units of the State Education 
Department to take immediate action to guarantee that right. Imme- 
diate action will include identification of current provisions for occupa- 
tional orientation at these levels, and exploration and implementation 
of more effective approaches. Since occupational orientation at these 
levels is a responsibility of every classroom teacher and every guid- 
ance counselor, prescrvice and inservicc education programs will be 
needed to increase teachers’ and counselors’ occupational awareness 
and their ability to help others develop such awareness. 

Full access to the comprehensive system of occupational education 
will require that the legislature enact the Regents proposal concerning 
dual enrollment, which authorizes school districts to provide instruc- 
tion in occupational education and other subjects for pupils enrolled 
in nonpublic schools. 

In the absence of coordinated planr ng and operation of occupa- 
tional programs for adults and out-of-school youth, the numerous 
and varied programs continue to duplicate efforts in wasteful com- 
petition for scarce resources. Despite the proliferation of such pro- 
grams, in most regions of the State there is no central arrangement 
to ensure that every adult and out-of-school youth in need of training 
or retraining receives either direct assistance or referral to the kind 
of program which best suits his needs. The Regents recommend that 
a central arrangement for services to adults and out-of-school youth 
be developed in every region of the State, as part of the region s 
educational system, to enable community representatives to coordi- 
nate the wide range of local, State, and Federal Government pro- 
grams and private programs in the best interests of the people s<;rved 
bv these programs. It is essential that in each region the planning 
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for a central focus involve all groups or agencies concerned with 
occupational education, so that all available resources are brought 
to bear on the needs of adults and out-of-school youth. In the major 
cities of the Stale such arrangements can utilize the Community Edu- 
cation Centers proposed in. the Regents Position Paper on Urban 
Education. In areas outside the major cities, the central focus should 
be developed as part of the regional planning activity. 



long-range program 

Leadership in the full implementation of a comprehensive system 
of occupational education will be provided by the long-range and 
con: nuing objectives of the New York State Plan for Occupational 
Education. These objectives are based on analysis of the occupa- 
tional education needs of various population groups, projected over 
a 5-year period and continuously updated. The State Plan includes 
the following long-range and continuing objectives which have par- 
ticular bearing on the Regents position stated in this paper. 

• Coutmue to expand and diversify programs at the secondary, 

post-secondary, and adult levels which prepare occupational 
education students for existing and emerging employment oppor- 
tunities. , ■ e A- 

• Expand occupational education programs and services for dis- 
advantaged and handicapped persons at all educational levels. 

• Increase the capacity of area occupational education centers to 
serve all students who desire occupational programs not provided 
by their local districts. The State will continue to improve the 
quality and -reduce the operating costs of occupational programs 
through construction of permanent area center facilities where 

they do not currently exist. • u u 

• Provide secondary occupational education students with the 
basis for continuing their occupational education at p^^l” 
secondary institutions. Emphasis will increase on pretechnical 
programs which include special preparation for continued study, 
and on articulation of secondary and post-secondary programs 
to ease student transition between the two levels and eliminate 
duplication of student effort. 

• Increase emphasis on occupational education programs which 
include coope'^ative work experience and work-study opportu- 

nitics. , , . . 

• Continue to diversify opportunities through program design 

which permits greater individualization of instruction and fuller 
utilization of educational resources; e.g., modular scheduling and 
year-round instruction. . 

• Encourage occupational education students to use their skills 

Q in activities which foster leadership abilities and serve the com- 
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munity. This objective implies increased empha.ds on the 
' occupational education youth organizations. 

• Increase the number of students who begin and successfully com- 
plete post-secondary oc:upational education programs. Work- 
shops and seminars will be conducted for 2-ycar college students, 
teachers, administrators, and counselors, to develop skills and 
techniques in achievement motivation and humanistic education. 

• Strengthen guidance, placement, and followup services for stu- 
dents in occupational education programs at all instructional 
levels. Every student will have access to occupational infor- 
mation systems, and v/ill leave school with knowledge of the 
occupations most appropriate to his needs, interests, and abili- 
ties. Every student will be assisted in making the transition 
fror.i school to work and/or further educatici. The educational 
system will have continued responsibility for th student’s occu- 
pational success after he leaves school, or each time he leaves 
school. 

» Strengthen the preparation of occupational education teachers at 
all instructional levels through improved preservice teacher edu- 
cation programs and increased participation of occupational 
education teachers in inservice programs. 

• Continuously reexamine and strengthen the relationship between 
occupational education programs and cui ^t and anticipated 
employment opportunities. 

• Continue the regional planning activity in r nons of the State, 
encouraging involvement and cooperation all agencies and 
groups which have a concern for occupat » education. 

• Conduct research, evaluation, exemplary, d innovative activi- 
ties designed to enhance the quality of th State’s total occupa- 
tional education program. Currently ng developed are: 
improved instruments; for collection of- en jllment and followup 
data; guidelines for local and regional evaluation of occupational 
education programs; a design for cost control of occupational 
programs; and a demonstration planning model for use in de- 
veloping comprehensive occupational education programs within 
the structure of total educational redesign. 

• Assist in diminishing the barriers to employment wl.'ich may be 
encountered by various segments of society, including racial 
minority groups, the handicapped, the aged, and women. Occu- 
pational education followup studies will be examined for evi- 
dence of such barriers, and utilized to recommend, initiate, and 
support changes that will help ^o eliminate job discrimination. 

• Promote greater understanding of occupational education among 
parents, students, educators, and the community. Information 
will be developed and disseminated concerning the availability 
and value of occupational education programs, and all of these 
groups will be more actively involved in the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of occupational programs. 
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CONCLUSION 

The major concepts in the Regents policy concerning occupational 
education are: 

• that New York State needs to develop a comprehensive system 
of occupational education serving all persons in need ot occu- 
pational preparation through utilization of all available resources, 
public and private, which offer ^ ich preparation; 

• that a comprehensive occupational education system will make 
available to every person a continuum of educational opportu- 
nities beginning in early childhood and extending beyond high 
school for as long as that person needs or desires such oppor- 

• thToccupational orientation in the elementary, middle, and 
early secondary years will provide all students with the basis tor 
informed decisions regarding their occupational and educationa 

plans for the immediate future; j ♦ c c,>v.rtrti 

• that occupational education services for adults and out-of-school 
youth win be expanded and impraved through more orderly 
arrangements which eliminate wasteful competition and dupli- 
cation of efforts; 

• that all occupational education programs will be conducted 
within the framework of a State and regional planning process, 
coordinated by the State as part of its overall responsibility for 
education, and involving all levels of government and all agencies 
or groups which operate or are affected by occupational programs. 
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Dr. Nyqttist. The spirit expressed in H.R. 22GG, H.R. 4847, and 
S. 1557 is that segref!;ation or isolation by minority ifj^i'oiips, I'cgard- 
IcoS of its origin or cause, should be ended and the effects of this iso- 
la’ ion should be ameliorated. We support that objective and desire to 
see an effective, national program accomplish it. 

Wo make a clear distinction between dt^segregation and integration. 
Desegregation, in our view, is an administrative process. It results in 
the dissolution of concentrations of minority group mernbers in the 
schools and classrooms. Integration, on the other hand, is an educa- 
tional matter. It involves the changing of attitudes, behavior, and 
undoi’standing of people of all kinds and age levels. Foi‘ schoolchil- 
dren, it means an environment conducive to the positive interaction of 
children from diverse backgrounds in which they learn that differ- 
ences among people are not as great as similarities, that difference is 
a source of richness and value rather than a thing to be feared and 
denied. An integrated environment is one that teaches the child to 
judge individuals for what they are rather than by what group they 
belong to. ■ ^ 

The elimination of de facto segregation in a complex issue. Yet, there 
are steps which can and must be taken to reduce racial or social group 
isolation in the public schools. Where these steps can be taken, it would 
be in the national interest to take them. The elimination of de jure 
desegregation is only part of the problem. I can see no difference in 
the effects of either type of segregation. Therefore, the distinction 
between de jure and de facto segregation should be eliminated in the 
final emergency school assistance bill. 

Knowledge about the effects of various types and degrees of 
gration on student achievement and their attitudes toward school aiid 
attitudes toward members of other groups is not adequately reflected in 
the definitions of desegregation and integration in the bills before 
you. 

In the three bills, at least three definitions of integrated schools are 
offered. One problem in developing the final bill is to resolve the incon- 
sistencies of these definitions. Of greater significance is the problem 
that all these definitions are limited to consider de/Segregation or inte- 
gration fcT an entire school district or school building rather than in 
any given classroom. We hav’^o, found that it is highly significant for 
the student and his educational development, and that integration be 
maintained at the classroom level. . 

The available evidence indicates that racial integration is more 
likely to produce sound educational results if it occurs continuously 
from the early grades, if the proportions of the minority students 
in the school do not exceed approximately 30 percent, and if the inte- 
gration occurs at the classroom level as Avell. . . -n 

The automatic application of classroom racial balance criteria vyill 
not necessarily be advisable. Our research indicates that including 
fewer than 15 percent blacks, or only one or two black _boys, in a 
classroom results in a sense of isolation or large social distance be- 
tween black students and all others. , • 

Our recommendations, therefore, are that the definition of inte- 
gration or desegregation in the bill take into account classroom com- 
position, particularly at the elementary school lev^l, and that this 
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definition not be simplistically applied in what is a very complex and 

of the goals of the emergency school aid 
bill would be ^enhanced by dehning the eligibility criteria co read as 

follows, financial assistance to a lociil eduwitional a^ncy 

wlmn that agency has adopted a plan for the establislunent of or 
maintenance of Lly stable, quality, integrated schools throiigh- 

^^(2^ permft^fin^^ assistance to a Iwal educa^onal 
which IS implementing a plan that has been undertaken pursu- 
ant to a final court ordei^ or order issued by any other recog^ 
nized judicial authority (in some States, like my o^yn, ^^d m 
New Jersey, the commissioner of education has judicial autho - 

itv in these respects) ; and o««tipv 

‘ (3) permit financial assistance to a ,jtate educational J 

wluch will exercise its disoretionaiy 
grated schools and othetavise produce equal 

mty pursuant to plans approved by the State, which have been 
adopted bv one or more local educational a^ncies. 

Under the State role, there has been a tendency 
lative proposals, especially in the area of education, to provide ter 
direct Selatkmship tetween Washin^n and 1^1 
cies thus bypassing State educational agencies. It has b^n 
the States hLe lagged behind in innovating and have been insensitive 

among the States in their cap^’lAr ^ 
mSer pJ^g^ams. The emer^ncy school aid 

nlvp these differences by providing flexibility allowing the attain^ 
Oration of tie F^^al ^i5grain by the S-late in accorlance with the 

the legislature and Governor, for a number of yeat^ 
have fimded piiiects m those school districts seekmg W 
quality of education through desegre^tion and 
lately 40 districts, regions, and individimlly 
urban city schools voluntarily have sought St^o ^ ^ 
and finances from the State education department for those pur 
poses. We cannot complete the task of providing quality integrated 

Plication without additional i-esources. . . „rl,innften 

In New^ York State, furthermore, tnc commissioner of education 
has judicial authority in matters pertaining to education and he can 

order a school district to desegregate. tetejrra- 

We have wide experience in providing d^gregation and mt^ 
tion programs at the statewide level, judicial authority, 
of procress toward integiated education. Any Emer^ncy _ 
let slS take Svantfge of this capability in our State or m other 

specific recominendations with regard to this asp>?ct of the 

crn6riT6ncy sell ool Hid bill follows . i t i ArxA 

(1) The emergency school aid moneys should 
basis of State plans. These plans should present an 
accomplishing the national purpose within 

resent the coordination of the State resources with those in the Federal 
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program toward thl3 end. The State plan, of course, would reflect 
Federal priorities in metropolitan area projects, interdistrict coopera- 
tion, community relations, bilingual and bicultural education, and 
other educational programs. In the absence of a substantial State 
effort and effective State plan the Federal agency could and should 
administer the funds directly to local school districts. 

Furthermore, the 80-20 split of funds suggested in H.R 2260 should 
be amended so that one-half of the funds reserved for the U.S. Office 
of Education should be earmarked for State agencies for State plan 
and operation purposes. 

(2) In accordance with the above recommendation the Emergency 
School Aid Act should provide that the State may make a grant to the 
local agency which is implementing a plan pursuant to a final order of 
a court of the United States or a court of the State or any other duly 
authorized judicial authority — such as a commissioner of education — 
for purposes of desegregating schools. 

Under reports and evaluations, to maximize the possible effects of 
the act on the establishment of stable, quality, integrated schools, the 
act should require that any applications submitted for approval 
should contain : 

(1) For each grade, indicators acceptable to the Secretary or 
the State educational agency which summarize the extent of 
minority group isolation in each school, and, for elem'*ntary 
schools, in each classroom; and 

(2) Summary indicators acceptable to the Secretary or the 
State education agency of the progress that the local education 
agency plans to make during the period for which funds are 
requited in reducing minority group isolation for each grade, 
and, in elementary schools, for each classroom ; and 

(3) The procedures that will be used to evaluate the effective'- 
ness of programs supported under this act. 

The applicant should be required to submit a report at the end 
of the funding period which : 

(1) Reports on changes in the extent of minority group isola- 
tion in terms of the smnmary indicators ; and 

(2) Reports on the results of the program evaluation pro- 
cedures wnich were described in the application. 

Under General Aid to Education, we applaud the National Partner- 
ship in Education Act, H.R. 6179, for its direction and strength. The 
purpose of the bill — to have the Federal Government share one-third 
of the cost of education — is similar to the position taken by the New 
York State Board of Regents in the past 2 years. New York State 
is currently financing 47 percent of the cost of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the State. The Federal Government’s support 
is about 3.5 percent. The brdance is local support. 

The national partnership bill builds on the strengths of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, title I. On initial analysis, 
this bill appears to be much more equitable and realistic tlian is the 
President’s proposed revenue-sharing for education. 

It recognizes the current impact of Federal funding on the States 
and its administrative provisions target the money to the accom- 
plishment of specific educational objectives. The current proposed 
level of appropriations for education revenue-sharing is $3 billion. 
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Under educational leveime-sharmg, an 

than $4 billion would be nece^ary in order tor New York S^te to 
receive any more money than it is receiving fx-om the U.b. Omce oi 

Our detailed analysis of the education [^venue-sharing P^P^^® 
continued in a special statement that I ask be included in the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 
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"Educp.tion Revenue Sharing” 
(Program Consolidation) 



De g c ription 

It is proposed to be a program with an appropriation of $3 billion, 
with 10 percent set aside for the Secretary to further achieve national 
policy cbjcctivcs in education. The monies available to each Sta^tc arc 
based upon a weighted count of children in the categories of those whose 
parents reside on federal property, those whose parents arc employed 
on federal property or on active duty In the uniform services, those 
from low income families and all children from the ages S to 17. The 
money attributed to children whose parents live on federal property or 
from low income families flows through the State to local educational 
agencies. The balance cf the funds arc divided in different proportions 
to three programs • handicapped, vocational education, and supporting 
materials and services. 

Transfers of money may be made between programs, except from 
monies attributed to children of parents who live on federal property 
and those from low income families. The money attributed to children 
whose parents arc employee on federal property or on active duty in the 
uniform services may be available for any educational activity. • 

The governor of each State designates a State agency to administer 
the program and appoints a State Advisory Council to work with the 
State agency in the development of a State Plan, The State Plan may net 
be finally adopted until all intcrcatcd persons have made cor n nt on the 
Plan and the comments shall also be available to the Secretary of HEW. 

Aporoprtationfl are authorized for a planning-transition period from 
January 1(j Jiiue 30, 1972. No State will receive Ivan in total for the 
pregrama consolidated than it received during the current flttcnl year aa 
a matter of policy, i. e. . ’’Hold Harmless. ” A number of current progratus 
arc repealed. 

A more detailed summary follows. 



Ana lysis 

It will probably take an appropriation level of $4 L llion under 
edu ration revenue sharing before New York State will receive one 
Jo* ar more than it is receiving this year. The current proposed level 
of appropriations for education revenue sharing is $3 billioti» Thus, 
the appropriations will have to Increase by at least onc-third for New York 
Sta^c to receive additional money. This, compounded with the increasing 
CO. s of education, means it will take a number of years before New York 
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The computation of New York's share of revenue sharing before hold 
harmless ($215. 5 million, page 4) has to be increased by approximately 
50 percent for New York State to be hold harmless ($305. 9 million, page 4). 
Until this difference can be made up by increased appropriations, additional 
money will not bo' available to New York State. The leveling effect of the 
proposed program is what Causes New York State to lose so much money. 

The assumption of the current formula is that what a dollar will buy in 
Mississippi it will also buy in New York. In an alternative, if the revenue 
sharing proposal has added a weighting factor of National or .State average 
per pupil expenditure, whichever is higher. New York's share returns to 
the current level of program funding, plus approximately a two-percent 
increase ($312.2 million, page 4). This alternative to the President's 
proposal distributes available money such that New York State does not 
lose, but it does not provide enough for increasing costs. Increased appro- 
priations are needed to take care of increasing costs. The alternative to 
the President's Program of Weighted Revenue Sharing establishes a floor 
of the National average per pupil expenditure and provides for highei cost 
factor states. 

The realignment of money between programs shows the current dispar- 
agement betv sen what New York State is currently getting and what they 
probably shojid be receiving. Fox example, under Vocational Education, 
we currently receive approximately 6. 6 percent of the program money 
available for vocational education, while under the President's Revenue 
9’’- ring, we receive 8.2 percent and under our Alternative, Weighted 

staring, we would receive 11.7 percent (see p&ge 5). \fecational 
is among those programs in which New York State does not 
fair share. Under the Disadvantaged program, principally 
., we currently receive 13. 5 pert of the monies. Under the 
- osident's Revenue Sharing, we would be reduced to 9 percent and under 
our Alternative, Weighted Revenue Shari. >g, we would once again approx- 
imate our current shuro of those funds. Thus, from a financial point of 
view. New York has nothing to gain and everything to lose under the 
President's Revenue Sharing Program. 

In our Hold Harmless Baseline, we are still in disagreement with the 
U. S. Office of Education. Our computation of a Hold Harmless Baselinv^ is 
$305. 9 million. The U. S. Office of Education's computation is $289. 3 
million (see pages 6-7). The areas of disagreement are principally in 
Vocational Education and Support Services, particularly in the School Lunch/ 
School Milk Program. The Office of Education can be expected to be very 
quick in discharging the school milk reduction as not a part of this program. 
We do not believe that this dismissal is valid since on page 145 of the Budget 
of the United States Government Appendix, FY 1972, it states, "The need 
for a separate Special Milk Program has been eliminated by the serving of 
complete lunches. Including milk, under the School Lunch Program. " It 
should be argued that if the School Milk Program is to b j i icluded in the 
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It is our understanding that the current bill is one of two proposals 
in Lhe reorganization of federal programs. Without the details of the 
second bill, presumed to be submitted to Congres . during this session 
of Congress, it is not possible to give a thorough analysis of the total 
impact of the reorganization. The concept of program consolidation is 
certainly to be applauded. The specifics of the consolidation appear to 
fall short in certain areas, such as the disadvantaged. It would seem 
logical this area should Include additional programs, such as ESEA, 
Title VIII, dropout prevention. The consolidation of the disadvantaged 
programs should allow for an overall planning of an effort for the 
disadvantaged. 



The consolidation appears to make some substantive cha' ges in the 
intent of the current legislation. Most significant in this area appears 
to be the separation of postsecondary vocational education programs 
from that of elementary and secondary vocational education. While there 
is a possibility of implying th?t postsecondary vocational education is to 
be Included, since it is not excluded, the constructing of the intent is 
provided very little basis from either the formula or other provisions of 
the bill concerning vocational education. Additionally, the "public 
housing" impact would appear to be lost in both the formula and the 
repealing of amended sections under P. 1«. 874. The lack of Inclusion of 
learning disabilities within the definition of handicapped children appears 
to be a serious omission from the deflnitior. of handicapped children. 

The concept of state plans is a highly dr-’irable provision in the 
educational revenue sharing bill. The lack of specifying that the state 
agency to administer this program should be an educational agency in 
the state is a serious omission. The administration of the program as 
specified In the proposed bill does not take cognizance of the differing 
organizational structure of education among the stntes. This federal 
legislation would appear to be taking on a federal role of unifying the 
structure of education in our country without taking into consideration 
state custom and constitutional or other legal forms currently existing. 

In sum. New York State-a high education effort and expenditure 
state- - is being leveled in terms of its share of federal funds under the 
current bill. Additionally, the impact of reduced funds will serve a 
sev-re impact on current educational programs In the strte. The concept 
of program consolidation is one that has been put forth by the State 
Edu ration Department for a number of years. The current proposed 
prerram consolidation would appear to have a number of deficiencies, 
particularly in the narrowing of the concepts and Impact of the current 
legislation that is to be repealed. The movement to a strong state plan 
program is desirable for more effective planning and allocation of both 
fed'-ral and sUte resources. The restructuring and standardlaizing of 
ind- /idual state's functions concerning education by federal law is not 
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/3 HEW Memorandum to Men ‘ Congress, April 5, 1971 

/4 U.S. Office of Education, ion of $2.7 billion ($3.0 billion less 10% setaside for Secretary), 

weighting factor National or State average per pupil expenditure, whichever is higher (similar 
to ESEA, Title I, formula) 
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"Education Revenue Sharing" 

CompuUtion of Hold Harmless for Federal Programs Consolidated 

New York State 



President's Program 
FY 1971 Estimation Difference 

Program Appropriations With U50E 

Difference + (-) 

(Millions) (Milliona) 



Schools--Federally Affected Areas 

SAFA (P. L. 81-B74, less Sec. 6) $ l6.8 

Subtc al 16 . 8 

Di aadvantaged 

ESEA I- -Educationally Deprived 

A--Local Assistance (less See 103 (a) (5) 195. 1 

--Handicapped) 

Administration 2. 0 

B — Incentive • 9 

C--Urban and Rural Schools 2*0 

VBIA B- -Socially Disadvantaged 3.5 

(Sec. 122 (a) (4) (A) 



Subtotal 203. 5 

Handicapped 

EHA B--(ESEA VI). -State Grants 2.6 

ESEA I Sec. 103 (a) (5) 5. 8 

ESEA III Sec. 305 (B) (8) 1.9 

VEA n--Sec. 122 (c) (3) or Sec. 122(a)(4)(B) 2.3 



Subtotal 12.6 

Vocational Education 

VEA- - B--State Grants (less Sec. 122 (a) (4) (A) 17.4 

and (B)--Disadvantaged and Handicapped) 
C--Research 2.4 

D- -Innovation .6 

E-.Residential 

F--Consumer and Homemaking 1.4 

G--Cooperative Education * 8 

H-.Work Study . 4 

I--Curriculum Development 

Subtotal 23* 0 



$ 



0 



( . 8 ) 



0 



( 3. M 
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FY 1971 lx Estimation Difference 
Appropriations With USOE 

Difference + (- 1 





(Millions) 


(Millions) 


9uDDort Services 






Office of Education 

ESEA 11 - Library 

ESEA HI - Supplementary Services 

(leaa Sec. 305 (B) (B)--Handlcapped) 
ESEA V - State Agencies 
NDEA 111 - Equipment 
EPDA B-2- Critical Teachers (TC) 

Adult Education 


$ 6.5 

9.3 

1,5 
2.8 
, 9 
3.8 


$ 


Subtotal (OE) 


24.8 


0 


'^apartment of Agriculture 
School Lunch --Sec. 4 
School Milk 

Child Nutrition— Sec. 5 — Equipment 

Sec. 7- -Administration 


14.5/2 
9.3 /3 
1.2/2 
.2/2 


t 


Subtotal (A) 


25.2 


(12.7) 


Subtotal- -Support Services 


50.0 


(12.7) 


TOTA.C 


$305. 9 


$ (16.6) 


USOE HoF. ‘^armless Baseline 




$ 289. 3 



Scarce: [X State Tables of 1972 Budget Estimates, D/HEW, ^ 

fZ Notice of Revised Program Limitations for Ne v York State, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, January 29. 1971 

/3 letter of Credit Authorisation- -New York State, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, January 29, 1971 



'Revised 

719/71 
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EDUCATION REVENUE SHAKING /I 



Funding Level 

$3 blLllon 

2.8 billion 
200 million 



Programn ind projects designed to meet the 
special educational needs of educational ly 
deprived r.lilldren In school attendance areas 
liAvlng hlRb enneentrnt Inns of children from 
low- Inc.ome f amll len , of ml grant children, and 
of nctglectt'd and delinquent children for whose 
education the S:acc In rosp<jns I hie . 

Education of the Handicapped; Programs and projecta at the preschool or any 

other educational level designed to meet the 
speclol educational needs of handicapped children. 

Aaalatance to Schnois In Areas Affected by Pederal Actlvltlj^ ; Provision of 

financial assistance for those local educa- 
tional agencies upon wlilcli the United States 
has placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that (a) aUth agencies provide education 
for children residing on Federal property, or 
(b) such agencies provide education for children 
whose parents are employed on Federal property. 

Vocational Education ; Assistance to States for vocational edur,»ti- activities. 

Supportlnp -d Services; h ^.-ilal** ao' the pui 

— oi school tt Lbookn, lijrary resources, w 

educational equipment; the provl«I<m of 
Huppl emontary educut tonal ( t niers nnd ^^tvI .-m, 
of Hcimol pupil perHoiinel flcrvIcuH, r t li 
education, niul <if hcIuioI nHN'«lH; the ' or 

retraining of teachers, teUihcr Mljle" 
other Hcht'ol personnel; the streiigthc* *^ 

State or local edueat l<>nal /igencv rapac ! ! es 
and of edu<*atloiia1 planning at the Sto. 

Iticnl level; the support of the State rv 

council; iintl the nilmir.lstrntloo .it |l' » 

* U‘Vi'1 of the program earrle<l out unde 1 t t, 

Aiiotiaent and Use of S t i.ired Reve niies 

Kar.h tate wmild he ellglhU* to receive a grant equal t«»; 

1, 60Z of the average per pupil expenditure In the Unlied States miiltipl d 

by the number of pupllH In OverBRe ilnlly nttemlami" r.-uldlr,' with n pnrent on -I. I 
property In such State; r»nd 

2, Us relstlve whore of the total amount approprlnttit (after deduct Ion if f u 

**a“ catagor^ SAFA entlllements no ntitod above)# based on; 



First full year of operation: 

From existing programs: 
Additional funds: 

Areas of Assistance 

Ed»-catlon of the Disadvantaged; 
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A .lotment and Use of Shared Reve nues (continued ) 

Th,^ nnrfinn of a State's allotment attributable to the pr«.:>ce of low-income 
clldren bLiI be available only for proRrams and 1 „ 

the special educational needs ‘'^“'“‘'“■’"^^^/'"""now-lncom^ 

children for uhnae education the State Is directly respo 

- t .rr-tiMirnhle to the presence of Federally 

That portion nf a State’s allotment actrlbutable to tne i 

connected children shall be available for any educational activity. 

a c « fa 4 SGd on children 5-17 In the 

Stat °shrirbc a^allabirfot°educatlon of the handicapped; one-third shall be available 

for vocatlLal Tducitlon; and one-half shall be available for supportlnR materials 

and services • 

Distribution of Shared Aevenue s within Each State 

Each State would pass throuRh to pedera! property 

attributable to the presence of pupils low-income families 

and (2) the funds attributable to state to be necesenry for programs 

in such agencies (less any amount determined by the State t responsible), 

for neglected or delinquent children for whose education tne 
but only if: 

!;! “:r°f 's.. .=>.0.1. •< ..ch ...... ^ f>«d. «"•' 

of such local educa-lonal agency. 

The remainder of the State's funds would-- 

a, .. .. ... s.... 1...1 ■=. '■.""'■“.u 

(2) be distributed among local educational agencies R 

for the types of assistance available. 

Transf ers among Areas of Assistance 

area of the disadvantaged would be allowed. 

effectively the purposes of the Act. 

Operation of the Prograjn 

The chief executive officer of each State which desires to participate under the 
Ac. shall dealgnatc a State agency to administer the program. 

The designated agency shall, for each fiscal year, develop and Publish a plan 
for the df.trKun and Lpendlture of fund, under the Act. l^uch plan shall be 

5e -eloped in consultation with the State fir.comment 

adopted until a reasonable opportunity has been given to Interested persons 

the^on, and shall be made available to the Secretary. 



The chief executive officer of each State wou^ also appoint 



a State advisory 
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Parti cipation of Nonpublic School Children 

Except where proliibited by State law» equitable participation of children 
enrolled in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools would be provided in the 
disadvantaged, Imndicapped, vocational, and support services areaSt Where State 
low prevents such participation, the Secretary may permit the State to participate, 
but he ahall arrange for such children to receive similar services on an equitable 
basis and sliall pay tlie cost thereof out of the State's allotment. 

In addition, a State would provide that title to and control of ftinda 
received under this Act and other property derived therefrom will remain lo 
one or more public agencies. 

Civil Rights 

Revenues shared under tills Act shall be considered aa Federal financial assistance 
within the meaning uf Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Transition from Existing Programs 

The Act authorizes the appropriation of such suma as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary to make, for the period January 1 — June 30, 1972, payments 
to States to asaist them in planning for the transition from the aysten of categorical 
granta authorized by statutes repealed by this Act to the system of revenue sharing 
for education authorized by this Act* 

Lffect on Exiating ProRrams 

Re}>ealed (effective with respect to appropriations for FY begliuilng after 6/30/72) 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
Title I — Education of the Ulsadvantaged 

Title II — School Library Resources, Textbooks, and other Instructional 
Materials 

Title III — SuppleraenCary Educational Centers and Services; Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing 

Title V — Strengthening State and Local Educational Agencies 
Education of the Handicapped Act 

Part U — Assistance to States for Education of Handicapped Children 
The Smirh Hughes Act (Vocational Education Act of 1917) 

Public Lav 81-874 

Section 3(a) — Children of persons who reside and work on Federal property 
Section 3(b) — Cliildren of persons who reside or work on Federal property 
Section 4 — Sudden and substantial increases in attendance 

National Defense Education Art of 1958 



Title III — Financial Assistance for Strengthening Instruction in Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, and other Critical 
Subjects 

Education Profeasions Development Act 

Part B-2 — Attracting and Qualifying Teacher', to Meet Critical Teacher 
Shortaaes 
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Effect on Exlatlng Programs — Repealed (continued) 

Adult Education Act (except for S.c. 309: SP^^lal Experimental Demonstration 
Projects -lid Teacher Training) 

Public Law 81-815 (except for sectlona 9, 10, 14, and 16) 



Child Nutrition Act of 196_6_ 

Section 5 — Nonfood Assistance ProRraiD 
Section 7 — State Administrative Expenses 



National School Lunch Act 

Section 4 — Apportionments to States 
Section 5 Nonfood Asslstanc:: 

Section 7 — Payments to States 

Section 8 — State Disbursement to Schools 

Section 10 -- Nonprolit Private Schools 



Not Affected 



El>;metitary and Secondary Educ ation Act 






Education of the Handlcappjd Act 

Part C - centers and Services to Meet Special Needs of Handicapped 
Part D - Tr^fnlng Personnel for the Education of the Handicapped 
Part E — Research in the Education of the Handicapped 

Part F — Instructional Media for the Handicapped rn»=hiHtleB 

llrt G - Special Programs for Children with Specific Learning Disabilities 



Head Start and Follow Through 
Emergency School Aid Act (proposed) 

National Institute of Education (proposed) 

Coo perative Research Act 

all higher education legislation (except part B-2 of title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965) 

all library and educational communicat ions legislation 
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Dr. Nyquist. I would like to highlight these points of cx>ncem about 
the special revenue-sharing proposal. 

The bill would consolidate programs, and we favor that. It would 
require State plans for the administration of programs, af^d we favor 
that. We object, however, (1) to the fact that responr^ibility for m- 
ministerir.g programs is not assigned directedly to State education 
agencies and (2) that the allotment formula for distribution of funds 
would be financially disastrous for New York. Our detailed statement 
provides a careful analysis of the finai.'cial aspects of the proposal. It 
IS true that New York would be “savec. harmless” from loss of funds 
under the proposal, but v:e would never begin to share in tiie m-ow^ 
the program until there is a national increase of more than $1 bil- 
lion. Ttiat IS not our idea of “shared” revenues. 

I hope that the members of the subcommittee will have an oppor- 
tunity to review our statement. 1 repeat our strong support of the 
national partnership in education bill as an alternative to special 
revenue-sharing for education. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you, Dr. Nyquist. I appreciate your frank 
analysis of the differences between the administration’s revenue-shar- 
ing and the substitute that we have introduced in the National Part- 
nership in Education Act. IT, 

This is preoisel}’^ what we are hoping to find out from people like 
yourself. What’s the best way that the Federal Goverament can help, 
if indeed the Federal Government is going to help, in education ? 

We have a tendency to proliferate educational legislation in the Con- 

f 'eas. In ea>ch instance, this legislation is top *of the lo^l effort. 

seem to get the impression that the problem local education agen- 
cies are faced with is to keep the s;/stem oj^rating. It was for that 
reason we introduced the Partnership in Education Act, to ^ve you 
some unfettered money, keep the system going, and tlien. to build on 

that system. j. • il i 

Now, in your statement about the segregation aspect of this whole 
problem, you said that de jure and de facto segregation should be 
eliminated. I imagine New xork, like every other community in this 
country, has a problem of a large concentvation of minority youngsters 
in the city, black or brown, and then a large concentration of white 
youngsters in the suburbs. 

In your statement you. talked about a definition of a plan witUr. 
the jurisdiction of the school system. Can we really achieve any mean- 
ingml desegregation if we are going to lirn't ourselves to the jurisdic- 
tion of a stmool system, or do you feel that we have to go on a metro- 
politan basis? 

How are you going to desegregate New York when you have in 
Cfil-iT o TTniii* GAHnnl wthftT* brown or 
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You Imve something to work with in terms of desegregation. 

Dr. NvyrisT. I iigix*e. In some arcns, especially in the, big cities, 
it is ffoiiig to I’OQiiii'e some form of metropolitan cooperation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi! What do you think would be the reaction of parents 
of children if we were to propose, us the tsenate bill docs pioposc, soi 
of a massive program of busing children on a metropolitan basis; 

What do you suppose would be the reaction of the parents m tlic 
suburbs to having tVeir children bused into tlie city for the school 
period in order to achieve integmtion and overcome de facto 

^^St!^yqui8t. I think there is going to be some tjucstion about the 
emotional reaction, not so much on the basis of busing but because of 
the nature of the problem. We do an enormous amount of busing for 
children to have access to educational opportunity throughout the 

State. 

This would be an added amount. • * .u wc 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Then are we saying, Dr. Nyqmst, that the answer to 
the educational problems of America is a massive nationwide busing 

pr^aiTK^^i^^ We always seem to zero in on busing. That hM be- 
come the emotional term here. Tliat is not the only thing th^ is 
required here. I liftve iust ho<l a chance to look a few minutes at H.K. 

7212, Mr. Badillo’s bill. « i n 

Mr. Badillo. It is the same thing as the Kibicoff bill. 

Dr. Nyquist. Yes, I know. As I turn the pagM here, I see there are 
many things authorized by this bill which would help to achieve de- 
segregation and integration on a metropolitan basis. 

Mr. PtJCiNSKi. You say that w’c arc hung up on the busing. X get 
the feeling that we are hung up on the whole question of desegregation. 

Now’ 

Dr. Nyquist. 1 agree. , , .. . , ui 

Mr. PuciNSKi. :& racial integmtion really the biggest single problem 

confronting the American educational systcin? 

Is integration really the thing that is going to make or break 
(lualit.y of the kind of education that we give (■hiidron? . 

I get the feeling that wo are hung up on the whole question of ^“ 0 - 
gmtioii, and for 10 years now. or at least since the— well, more than 
tiiat^sinco the 1964 decision. You get the feeling that m com- 

munities of this country education has come to a stan^iu while we go 
through this huge social experiment of bringing children together in 
different races, and education itself, the whole thrust of education has 
bwome of secondary importance to the educatore. 

The educators are bemg pummeled by court d^^ions p rosecu- 
tors and cml rights gro-.ps and local courts and Federal courte amd 
HEW and the Justice I>epartmcnt, and I am lUst wondering, is this 
i-eally the problem, the most important single problem confronting 
the country today ? 

Dr.NvQUiHT. It is to me. ... ^ a 

Mr. PuciKSKi. Would you elaborate on that, Doctrr? 

Dr Nyquiot. Well, integration and desegregation is much more 
an ndiicational matter. It is a social and economic matter. 
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If we are going to achieve the ideals we have, and there is a big dis- 
parity between our noble ideas and our behavior, I think the schools 
nave a tremendous role to play in making America work, creating 
racial and cultui-al understanding, besides achieving better education. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Does the New York Department of hjducation have 
any studies, any statistics, to indicate that there is an increase in the 
learning ability of children who are attending integrated schools as 
contmsted to quality education in schools which for various reasons 
have a large concentration of minority groups? 

Dr. Nyquist. Yes. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Not necessarily because of any de jure segregation, 
but bccausB of do facto. Do you havo any studios that indicate ^at 
minority children do learn better in an integrated environment than 
they do in an environment which by the very nature of the circum- 
stances creates a segregated environment? ,,-r. • 1 J a 

Dr. Nyquist. Yes. I am leaving the research report “Racial and so- 
cial Class Isolation in the School^’ with you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What does that report show, Dr. Nyquist? 

Dr. Nyquist. A positive response to the question that you raised, 

Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I would like to put this report in the recoKl. 

Would you call the committee’s attention to that portion of the 
report which contrasts learning patterns of minority group students 
who are in a quality school, albeit segregrated, and a quality school 
that is integrated ? 

Dr. Nyquist. I can’t for the moment point that out to you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is there anything in this report that compares first 
of all, let me rephrase the question. * * n 

Were there imy schools considered in this report which are totally 
segregated, but are quality education schools, or do you have such a 

You see, the I’cason I ask this question, Dr. Nyquist, is that it stands 
to reason that if you liave a very bad school in a ghetto and you have 
a good school in the suburb, and you transfer a child, white or black, 
to a good school euvironnuMit, obviously this child is going to show 
an iinprovonient in his learning pattern; hut I want to know ^yiat 
would be the results of the learning pattern of that same minority child 
if 3 'ou gave him good quality education in the ghetto, and would he 
show a substantially lietter i'nprovement in his learning pattern sim- 
ply by being integrated, or would he show the same pattern assuming 
that the qumity of education was the same in the ghetto? 

What 1 am trying to find out is if there is any evidence that mtegra- 
tion in itself— in itself— improves the learning pattern. 

Dr. Nyquist. There is no question but what integration does. 1 he 

evidence is in litre. . -j • rv.. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Would you point out to where that evidenc-. is, l>i. 



m-c going to place in the record the Report by the Uiiivereity of 
the State of New York and the State Education Ilepartment, Bur^u 
of School and Cultural Research, called Division of Research Ke- 

fVkA Rr'VirknlQ* A S* itnitiftrv KODOrt. 
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PREFACE 



The original report on racial and social class isolation in the schools 
was prepared at the request of the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York, and Commissiorier of Education, Ewald B. 
Nyquist, who in July 1969 asked tne Division of Research, New 
York State Education Department, to gather and interpret the avail- 
able facts relating to the topic of racial isolation in the schools, par- 
ticularly as they might clarify and define the problem in New York 
State. The result of this request went through many stages, beginning 
in July 1969, with two brief and successive reports 'vhich summarized 
the findings of major and minor studies of the educational and psycho- 
logical consequences of segregation in the schools. In August, we 
began preparation of a detailed technical review, finishing a prelimi- 
nary draft some 7 weeks later. Following presentation of the pre- 
liminary draft to the Board of Regents, we added to and further refined 
the report to its present stage of completion. This technical report 
comprised 620 pages and was published in December 1969. 

The present report summarizes the detailed findings of the seven 
chapters included in the complete technical report. Chapter I pre- 
sents a brief review of the legal background of racial isolation in the 
schools, and further reviews official policy and programmatic efforts 
relating to the elimination of de facto segregation in the schools m New 
^^ork State* 

The second chapter is an analysis of growth trends in the white 
majority population and among the Negro and Puerto Rican minority 
populations in the State and Nation. The extent to which Negro 
and Puerto Rican student populations are isolated in the public schools 
of the State is analyzed, together with analyses of the exte^to which 
such isolation has increased or decreased in recent years. The resuite 
of these analyses define the current extent of the problem of ethnic 
isolation in the schools of the State, as weU as provide some mdica- 
tions of whether racial isolation in the schools may be expected to 
increase in the near future. In the final section in chapter II, the 
correspondence between racial and social class isolation in the schools 

is examined. 
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The third chapter is a review of selected studies relating to differ- 
ences in intellectual, educational and psychological development asso- 
ciated with social class and ethnic group membership. The purpose 
of this chapter is to define certain educational and psychological 
deficits v/hich have a number of implications for the design of educa- 
tional environments for different groups of socially and economically 
disadvantaged children. The findings reviewed in this section also 
provide a background through which the findings of subsequent chap- 
ters may be appropriately viewed. 

Chapter IV is a critical examination of major studies of the rela- 
tionship between racial and social class isolation in the schools and 
intellectual, educational, and attitudinal development in advantaged 
white and disadvantaged minority student populations. The reports 
examined in this section are broadly based studies of probable causes 
of educational development in students in schools and classrooms 
with different levels of racial and social class isolation. This research 
further examined the contributions of school and nonschool factors 
to educational development in majority and minority student popu- 
lations. The findings reviewed in this section have a number of impli- 
cations concerning the conditions which may be manipulated in the 
schools to increase the likelihood of equal educational opportunity 
for socially and economically disadvantaged children. The final sec- 
tion of chapter IV briefly examines the implications of survey research 
on racial and social class isolation in the schools for the development 
of positive interracial attitudes and contact. 

Chapter V presents a critical review of studies of integration ini- 
tiated at the local level in response to the national and State com- 
mitment to school integration. These studies comprise a variety of 
integration techniques initiated primarily in urban and metropolitan 
areas where de facto segregation was in existence. The analysis in this 
section attempts to determine whether the relationship between 
integration and educational development varies as a function of such 
factors as length of time integrated, social class composition of the 
school, type of transfer program, elementary or secondary levels, 
proportion white in the classroom, and whether students transferred 
to integrated schools compare favorably in educational development 
with students who remain in segregated schools. The final section 
of chapter V examines the potential of the integrated school setting 
for promoting interracial acceptance and positive interracial attitudes. 

Chapter VI is a selective review of kudies of compensatory edu- 
cation programs, from preschool ^through the college level. Through 
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a critical examination of research on the effectiveness of such pro 
crams as Head Start, Title I, and a number of small scale efforts, 
attempt is made to evaluate the validity of different approaches to 
compLatory education. The final section of chapter VI summarize, 
studies of the relative effectiveness of compensatory education and 
school integration programs in affecting the educational development 

of disadvantaged children. . 

Chapter VII, the final section of the report, explores ‘u further 
detail certain implications for research and practice suggeste y e 
findings reviewed in the main body of the report. Generally, the 
nature of the evidence precludes making highly definitive recommenda- 
tions. However, certain stable findings do suggest a number of new 
guidelines for school desegration, as well as other ways m w ic 
The instructional and community context might be manipulated to 
e^ihance the chances that Negro and other disadvantaged children 
may experience improved educational opportunity. Chapter Vll 
also includes a brief summary of recent evidence of increasing racia 
cleavage in the schools, as shown by surveys of tne incidence of inter- 
racial conflict occurring at the secondary level in 1968-69. tor 
obvious reasons this last topic has considerable consequence ~ 

ing school integration programs, and we have therefore ende 
to place it within the context of other recommendations made on the 

basis of the chapter findings. 
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A NOTE ON LIMITATIONS 



While the scope of this report has been fairly extensive, there are 
a number of important omissions which deserve recognition. First, 
we have not explored in sufficient detaU the sources of educational 
failure of disadvantaged minority groups in other than the educational 
context. Secondly, we have not touched on the issue of racial sepa- 
ratism, which is now relevant to the considerations of those involved 
in the planning and conduct of school integration programs (Size- 
more, 1969). Thirdly, the interdependent issues of interracial con- 
flict in the schools and community factors which impinge uponthe 
process of integration are discussed only briefly in chapter VII. ese 
factors deserve more detailed treatment since both issues appear to 
be highly important in planning school integration programs (Sum- 
van, 1969). A fourth limitation is reflected in chapter II which lacks 
information on the ethnic composition of private schools New 
York State (20.4 percent of the school-age population in 1968 69), 
and contains no breakdown of the public schc ol population into ele- 
mentary and secondary levels (the elementary ievel would undoubt- 
edly show a more severe degree of racial isolation). A fifth 
tion of the report stems from its focus on racial isolation in New • 
Whenever possible, we have attempted to relate our conclusions, based 
on restricted information, to the broadly based conclusions found in 
more representative reports. Still, the report generally focuses on 
research findings which at best may only apply to the North, or pos- 
sibly only to the Northeast. 

The reader is encouraged to keep two additional considerations in 
mind in examining the conclusions of the report. The first of these 
is recognition of the fact that contemporary knowledge of the process 
of school integration and knowledge in supporting areas is incomplete, 
and what is known is subject to change with more sophisticated 
research. Secondly, it should be realized that the national commit- 
ment to eliminate segregation in the schools is eminently based on 
broad goals and values of American society. The stance of the social 
sciences is essentially neutral in relation to societal values, although 
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it may draw much of its direction and support from value considera- 
tions, and at times is even used in the hope of defeating or supporting 
realization of them. We have endeavored to remain neutral in 
analyzing and evaluating the research findings reviewed in this report, 
and in stating their implications for contemporary educational policy 
and practice. We were not neutral, however, in attempting to derive 
from our study those implications, directions, criticisms, and other 
bits of advice which appeared to offer a more systematic basis for 
the planning of school integration programs, or for the development 
of new and more effective programs for the child in the disadvantaged 
school. 

As a final note, we solicit your reactions to the content of the 
present report, and hope that you will take the time to put them into 
writing. Pressed with deadlines we were unable to give certain sec- 
tions of the report, such as the chapter on implications and recom- 
mendations, the care and time that might have made them more 
comprehensive and useful. We are continuing the process of revi- 
sion and refinement in the expectation that a more complete document 
will be made available in the near future. 



Robert P. O’Reilly, 

Chief, Bureau of School and 
Cultural Research 
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INTRODUCTION 



Whites Darticularly those who have only recently attained a mod- 

o^avroTsoriers, 1968) and .he n,ore r^en. 
protest in fte schools and in other 

1969; Urban Crisis Monitor, 1969). It ^^8 ^ , advanc- 

economic, educational, and social status of the Ncg™ has been “dv^ 

ing steadily (Kruger, 1969), and that legal cflorts " 
mtearation have had a substantial posttive eficct upon the extent 
of ricial isolation in the schools. Hotvever, a recent ^Mysts of *0 
employment status of Negroes in the United States (pu^r, 1 « 

tndLL .hat, a. the pmsen. 

Tn schooi integration, Suilivan »d f 

impact of Federal and State laws and policy relating t 

desegregation indicates only minor th^ present report show 

The results of the analyses in chapter II of he P^sen p 

a substantial and continuing increase in racial ^ 

: -^Sliltes in ie North, the bolder state, and -ai^^^ 

to iisrscoL of inequities relating to the economic, 
cational positions of Negroes and other minoruy P°“P 
the main point seems clear: Negroes are at the bottom ° 

society, educationally and 

• provemen. in their relative status since the 1940 s (West, 1968, 

^ TTie persistence, and in some respects, worsening of the 8^ 

Negroes and whites has no doubt contributed greatly ^ 

Tn L united States. It is no. generally our nature to continually 
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endure frustration as the U.S. National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (1968) states: 

... for many minorities, and partLularly for the children 
of the ghetto, the schools have failed to pro>nde Ae edu- 
cational experience which could overcome the effects ot 
discrimination and deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources of grievance 
and resentment within the Negro community, pe hos- 
tility of Negro parents and students toward the school sys- 
tem is generating increasing conflict and causing disruption 
within iTiany school districts (p. 25). 

The Commission went on to describe the dangers to American 
society resulting from the failure to integrate the schools: 

We support integration aS the priority education strategy; 
it is essential to the future of American society. In this last 
summer’s disorders we have seen the consequences of racim 
isolation at all levels, and of attitudes toward race, on both 
sides, produced by three centuries of myth, ignorance mU 
bias. It ’s indispensable that opportunities for interaction 
betwee»^. the races be expanded (p. 25). 

Since the Commission’s report in 1968, there has been growing 

• - ? 1m ♦Via 
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factors contributing to the high rate of delinquency among lower- 

status adolescents, whether Negro or white. 

It is evident from the findings of this report that, the enormous 
waste of human resources resulting partially frotn racial isolation in 
the schools, can in part be reversed through quality education in the 
integrated school setting. The findings of this report focus attention 
on the disadvantaged Negro child, the equally disadvantaged Puerto 
Rican child, and other children — who generally experience frustra- 
tion and failure in the school setting. However, it is not only these 
disadvantaged groups who will benefit from the educational and social 
changes which will result from the achievement of quality and equality 
in education. White and other advantaged children will thereby 
obtain a greatly expanded opportunity to experience the diversity 
iu behavior and custom that has always been part of the American 
cultural scene. Sullivan and Stewart (1969), in reporting on the 
process of integration at Berkeley, described numerous instances of 
interracial interaction among children, parents, and teachers which 
represent social experiences that cannot be gained firsthand in the 
isolated white middle-class school. For example, some 500 adult 
volunteers are currently participating in the educational pre^ss in 
Mjfirk fr^mnf^riv feared the effect of intesTS* 
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(1967) certainly would not support this notion. Rather, the general 
body of evidence relating to school integration indicates that improve- 
ment in the educational development of Negro students can be ex- 
pected within a relatively short time following the placement of the 
child in an integrated school setting. There appears to be no 
other educational treatment which comes as close to the demand for 
improvement now as the proposal for a solution through effective 
integration. 

The overall findings of this report also generally bear oat the 
contentions of the New York State Board of Regents and other policy- 
making boards, that schools isolated on the basis of race may be 
decidedly harmful to the educational development of their students. 
A careful examination of the evidence, however, fails to show that 
the potentially negative effects of segregated schooling are a func- 
tion of racial isolation by itself. Rather, it appears that we face a 
much broader issue emanating from widespread establishment of cer- 
tain types of educational practices and social and economic segrega- 
tion of large groups of students in schools in the State anu Nation. 
That is, the predominant socioeconomic context of the schools appears 
to cxe.t an important influence on the educational, intellectual, and 

1 1 J nr*A 
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enhance the potentially facilitating effects of desegregation. Such 
conditions may include arranging appropriate social class balance 
in the school and classroom, making selective changes in the instruc- 
tional process, involving students in new kinds of intergroup activities, 
and others. The findings of other studies reviewed provide a source 
for additional recommendations concerning some types of qualitative 
changes which may assist in facilitating the educational development 
of minority group students during the interim of extensive racial and 

social class isolation in the schools. 

The findings of the review further show that school de^gregation 
is no panacea leading to the sudden disappearance of the intellectual 
and educational gaps existing between members of the advantaged 
majority student population and those regarded as disadvantaged 
minority studenk The evidence on this question does indeed indi- 
cate that, under certain conditions, school desegregation may result 
in worthwhile benefits for disadvantaged students. However, knowl- 
edge of the process of desegregation is not yet Si» complete, nor is 
what is now known of the process so systematically applied that any 
startling changes in educational development should generally become 

evident in desegregated minority group students. ^ 
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School Desegregation in New York State: A Review o£ 

Policy, Programs, and Decisions 

In the early history of the United States there were no formal 
provisions for educating the Negro, and in fact, many states passed 
laws prohibiting their education. Following the Civil War, efforts 
were made to make education available to the Negro m both the North 
and South. By 1900, the South was providing limited financial sup- 
port for Negro education mainly in the areas of elementary and voca- 
tional education. While the North generally provided greater sup- 
port for Negro education, like the South, most of its facilities were 
segregated. New York State, however, recognized the inherent ineq- 
uity of separate educat mal facilities and in 1900 passed Section 3201 
of the Education Law which prohibited discrimination in education 
because of race, color, or creed. New York thus anticipaud the 
results of many court battles that would find their climax in the 1954 
Brown vs. the Topeka Board of Education decision. 

xTo.,,, v^vi' VmH mc»ved relativelv earlv to eliminate de jure 
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3. The creation of a Division of Intercultural Relations in Edu- 
cation in 1957 which administers funds rovided by the 
State Legislature to assist school districts in solving problems 
of racial imbalance, assists in the development of programs 
designed to achieve integration, provides consultative ser- 
vices to local school officials, and administers antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation; 

4. The creation of the State Education Commissioner’s Advisory 
Committee on Human Relations and Community Tensions 
in 1962 to advise and assist the Commissioner and local 
school officials in dealing with the growing problem of cle 
facto segregated schools; 

5. A statement of Guiding Principles for Dealing with De Fado 
Segregation in Public Schools in 1963; 

6. The establishment t! a Center on Innovation in 1964 to 
encourage and guide constructive change in the educational 
system; 

7. The creation of the Office of Urban Education in 1968 to 
administer funds and carry out the Regents directive of de- 
veloping a strategy to revitalize urban school systems; 

8. The conduct of an ethnic census to indicate how the Depart- 
ment could be better prepared to attack the problem of racial 
imbalance; and 
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discrimination on account of race, creed, color, or national origin in 
connection with the education of the children of the State. This legis- 
lation effectively prohibits appointed school boards and the Com- 
missioner of Education from directing assignment of pupils and alter- 
ing school boundaries or attendance zones for the purpose of reducing 
racial imbalance in the schools. At the same time, the Legislature 
appropriated $3 million to the State Education Department for assist- 
ing school districts in paying the excess costs involved in solving prob- 
lems of racial imbalance in the schools. 

This inconsistency noted in recent legislative action relating to 
school desegregation in New York State reflects the influences of a 
number of factors, including the current politically conservative 
climate of the State and Nation, continuing irrational fears among 
large segments of the population, and a splintering of the Negro move- 
ment into a variety of separatist groups. The situation is now indeed 
complicated, with some Negro groups demanding the continuation of 
segregated schooling, with control in tlic hands of the Negro com- 
munity (Sizemore, 1969; Wilcox, 1969). The majority of whites 
and Negroes, however, still favor school integration as the primary 
solution to the problems resulting from separation of the races ®ost 
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C^^^APTER II 



Population Patt^t'n^ Segregation in the Schools 

This section of the e^^mined national and State trends in the 

growth of Negro and ^tcan populations relative to the growth 

of the white majority, latent of determining their implications 

for ethnic isolation in Based on data from the Informa- 

tion Center on Educati^*!, tl\^ ^xtent of ethnic isolation in the schools 
was analyzed over a 2-y^a^ determine where ethnic isolation 

in the schools was ^^vere, and whether such isolation was 

on the increase. 

Overall Population 6/ Ethnic Group 

Examination of pop^at*t^n growth trends showed that New York 
State reflects the nation^^ tjf increases in the number and propor- 
tion of nonwhites in a ejcpanding population. Figure 1 shows 

the relative increases (^pet'e^hts) of white and nonwhite populations 
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Figure 1 

Increases in Total White and Nonwhite Populations 
in New York State 1940-1967 ^ 
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Growth of Minority Student Populations in New York State 

Since the 1966-67 school year, the collection of racial and ethnic 
data for both elementary and secondary schools has been a part of 
the Education Department’s annual Basic Educational Data System 
Programs (BEDS). Schools are currently asked to report ‘.jrollments 
by five ethnic groups: American Indian, Negro, Oriental, Spanish- 

Surnamed-American, and Other. Spanish- Surnamed- Americans are 
predominantly Puerto Rican in New York State, and the latter desig- 
nation wUl be used in this report. The category “ Other ” is com- 
parable to the white category of the general census except that it does 
noi include Spanish-Surnamed-Americans. 

The BEDS data, covering the school years 1966-67, 1967-68, and 
1968-69, reveal the same upward trends in the number of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans and in the total school population that are shown 
by the long-range general census data. As shown in table 1, the 
increases in the nonwhite and Puerto Rican student populations have 
been proportionately greater than the white student population increase 
across the 3 school years examined. Between 1966 and 1968, Negro 
and Puerto Rican pupUs combined accounted for nearly two-thirds 
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Rican ouoils in most of the 42 school districts 
analvsis ^In both urban and suburban districts with high 
proportions of minority pupils, there was " concornitam 
of white pupils and in some cases a decrease i opnerallv 

ment High proportions of Negro pupils were ge^^^^ 

associated with white losses. Given the 
tVip minoritv croups* end the residential patterns 8 » 

whitTand^pSl^ca^ the trend toward Wgher propor- 
tions of minority pupUs in some districts can be expected to 

Table 2 shows in more detail the extent to which the 
Sools exSneed incireased racial isolation between 1967 
and 1968 F^tht elementary and secondary 

schools in the 42 districts were placed in 10 categories ac 
cording to the percentage of “ Other ” pupils em oiled, i.e. 
Swrv I 0 to 10.9 percent “Others"; Catego^ II, H to 
20 Q^perce’nt “ Others and so forth throu^ Ca .epry X. 
91 to 100 oerS “ Others Category I schools, with 
^10.9 perce^nt “ Others,” are those with the 
tion of minority pupils, at least 89 percent; Category 
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schools are those with the fewest, 9 percent or less. A low 
proportion of ** Others ” is indicative of racial or ethnic isola- 
tion; higher proportions of “ Others ” indicate that some 
measure of ethnic balance has been achieved Tabic 2 shows 
that, in just the year between 1967 and 19u8, the increase in 
the number auu proportion of minority pupils in nearly totally 
segregated schools (less than 1 1 percent white) amounted to 
nearly 24 percent or 70,000 pupils. The numbers and pro- 
portions or Negro and Puerto Rican pupils in schools with 
less than 5 1 percent white students showed increases, respec- 
tively, of 3.7 percent or more than 64,000 pupils; the cor- 
responding figures for minority pupils in 51 percent or more 
white schools showed a proportional decrease of 3.7 percent 
or over 14,000 pupils between 1967 and 1968. These facts, 
taken together, indicate that ethnic isolation in the schools 
of New York State has increased and has been most severely 
intensified in those schools that already had large proportions 
of Negro and Puerto Rican students. 

4. The problem of ethnic isolation is of the greatest magnitude 
in New York City where over half a million Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils were in schools having more than 49 per- 
cent minority pupils (in 1968) and 338,000 of these were in 
schools having more than 89 percent minority pupils. Growth 
trends in the New York City schools, with increases in Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans and attendant white losses, leave 
no doubt that ethnic isolation in the city will intensify. 

5. There are districts outside New York C^ity with equally high 
or higher proportions of minority pupils in schools with at 
least 89 percent Negroes and Puerto Ricans or with at least 
49 percent minority pupils. Some of these districts have 
over 50 percent minority pupils, and the achievement of an 
equitable ethnic balance by redistribution of pupils within 
the schools of the district is impossible. While pupil ratios 
within schools might be adjusted to conform with overall 
minority proportions in these districts, accommodation with 
neighboring districts would be necessary to bring about an 
educationally desirable balance. 
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concentrations in individual schools and a relatively low pro- 
portion of Negroes and Pu uto Ricans in their total cnroll- 
ments. V/here the proportion of »ninority pupils in a district 
i; high, any lessening of ethnic isolation that occurs is apt to 
be undone as a result of the tendancy for minority propor- 
tions to increase. 

The Correspondence Between Racial and Social Class 
Isolation in the Schools 

The socioeconomic implications of the foregoing analysis of racial 
isolation in the schools may be judged througli brief consideration of 
relevant data available on nonpublic school enrollments and on the 
economic status of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Findings from surveys 
(U. S. Commission on Civil Riglits, 1967) show that, nationwide, 
about one-sixth of the 1960 school enrollment was in private schools, 
with the proportion being even higher in the central cities. Further- 
more, the nonpublic school enrollment is nearly all white (94 percent 
white in the cities; 97 percent white in the suburbs). Analysis of the 
school enrollment figures for New York State for the 1968-69 school 
year shows that nonpublic school enrollment (elementary and sec- 
ondary) constituted 20.4 percent or about one-fifth of total school 
enrollment [New York State Education Department (NYSED), 
1969]. In the seven largest city school districts of the StaUHrl 966-67) 
nonpublic enrollments generally constituted larger proportions, ranging 
from 21.0 percent in Niagara Falls to 50.1 percent in Albany 
(27.9 percent in New York City).=» An ethnic breakdown of non- 
public enrollment figures for the State is not yet available for publica- 
tion, but it is assumed on the basis of the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1967) report that the enrollment situation in New York ^tate 
is basically comparable. 

Negroes and Puerto Ricans have traditionally been disproportion- 
ately represented among lower-economic status groups althougli in 
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of all Kegro families still earned less than $3,000 in 1966 as compared 
to 13 percent of all white families. 

Other data hidicate ilidt the economic status of Negroes and other 
minority groups is more aggravated in the urban areas of the Nation. 
In 1966, the proportion of nonwhites below the poverty level was 
about four times as great in the central cities as in the regions outside 
t’^e central cities (42 percent versus 11 percent). New York City, 
with the largest number of minority pupils in the State public school 
system and the most extensive ethnic isolation, has a wide range of 
family incomes. A recent study of economic conditions in New York 
City (Gordon, 1969) estimated that 28.4 percent of Negro and Puerto 
Rican families and 3.7 percent of white families had incomes below the 
poverty level of $3,500 for a family of four. Another 31.1 percent of 
Negro and Puerto Rican families earned between $3,500 and $6,000 
versus 13.6 percent of white families At the other end of the scale, 
4.2 percent of the Negro families could be considered affluent (income 
in excess of $14,500) versus 26 percent of the white families. Alto- 
gether 36.5 of the New York City population of whites, Negroes, and 
Puerto Ricans were in “ poverty ” or “ low income ” families; and 
17 percent were in affluent families. Data on family size and income 
further indicate that low income families have greater numbers of 
children. 

Figures on “ poverty eligible ” children used in determining district 
aid under Title ESEA for 1968 showed over 257,000 New York City 
children aged 5 to 17, were lecctving Aid for Dependent Children 
(AFDC) support, and another 10,000 were being supported in foster 
homes. These numbers were equivalent to nearly 24 percent of the 
New York City school enrollment. Assuming that the great maiority 
of AFDC children attend public schools, and recognizing that there 
are other assistance programs, it can be inferred that at least one- 
fourth of the New York City public school pupils are welfare recipients. 

AFDT! figures reviewed for other districts in the State generally 
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2 The extent to which racially isolated schools contain pre- 
dominantly lower-status children is likely to be greater in the 
larger cities of the State. 

3. Schools with substantial numbers of white pupils in thn krpr 
cities may also tend toward a lower-status composition due 
lyj the tendency for upper-inconie whites to attend private 
schools and the greater proportions of minority pupils in 
lower-status families. 

The correspondence between racial and social class isolation in the 
schools of the State indicates that substantial numbers of children arc 
deprived of one of the more important elements of quality education; 
the opportunity to interact socially and cognitively with chUdren from 
upper-status backgrounds. 
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CHAPTER HI 



Social Clas^ and Fflinicity : Relationship to Intellectual and 
Ediicationa! Development and Related Factors 

The review of research in this section emphasized a number of 
potentially important sociocultural differences, some of which repre 
sent rather firmly established facts and others of which yet require 
considerable elaboration through research. The review focused on 
selected studies relating to the following factors: intelligence, aca- 
demic achievement, language development, special abilities, basic 
learning abilities, physical health, anxiety, academic motivation, tem- 
poral orientation, self-esteem, and level of educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration. The conclusions of the research reviewed oach 
of these areas may be summarized briefly as follows: 



Intelligence 

Intelligence level, as measured through a wide range of group and 
individual intelligence tests, generally shows a less than moderate 
but positive relationship with indexes of social class level. Further 
than this there are ethnic differences in intelligence scores which are 
only partly explained by typical indexes of social class level. The 
picture is further complicated (or illuminated) by recent evidence 
of a differential impact of social class level within ethnic groups, 
such that the lower-status Negro may suffer more debilitating effects 
on intellectual development than other lower-status ethnic groups. 



Academic Achievement 

The evidence relating social status to academic achievement gen 
erallv indicates that socioeconomic status and intelligence level con 
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Figure 3 

Achievement Levels in Verbal Skills by Grade Levels, 
Race and Region^ 
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GRADE LEVEL 

rural South shows the two groups beginning close together at first grade 
and then diverging over the years of school. The urban Negroes in the 
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rural South and urban Northeast begin first grade at about the same 
point belo'A urban whites in the Northeast. Thereafter, the Ne^o 
in the rural South increasingly diverges from both groups, ending 
up approximately two standard deviations below the average for 

whites in the urban Northeast at grade 1 2 

The regional comparisons shown in figure 3 are among the rnore 
dramatic illustrations of the results of cultural and educational depriva- 
tion on certain ethnic minorities. The differences between Negroes 
and whiles in the urban Northeast indicate that approximately 
85 percent of Northern Negroes achieve below the average score 
for Northern whites at all grade levels. The effect of educational 
and cultural disadvantagement on Southern Negroes, however, ss 
ra.her staggering — placing nearly all such students below the aver- 
age ability score for whites in the urban Northeast. 

Other data presented in the Coleman et al. study show that the 
achievement ’.wels of Puerto Rican students are roughly comparable 
to those of Northern Negroes. These regional comparisons appear 
to represent different forms of inequality of educational opportunity. 
It appears that, across the years of school, education has virtually no 
effect on the relative level of educational disadvantagement of Negroes 
in the urban Northeast. Relatively speaking, the Southern Negro 
obviously suffers further educational disadvantagement the longer he 
stays in school. 

Special Abilities 

Scores on tests of special abilities and aptitudes are generally related 
to social class status in the sanie manner as scores on traditional intel- 
ligence tests. However, recent findings suggest that the effect of 
social cl--^s level on abilities is pervasive but undifferentiating, whereas 
ethnic group membership results in a patterning of special abilities in 

important educationally relevant areas. The results of research in 
foniir'ation with additional sanioles 
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syntax, relatively lacking in vocabulary, and may employ fewer 
descriptive terms and modifiers than the language of the middle- 
class child. Lower-class communication patterns tend to emphisize 
commands, short sentences, and a heavier reliance on gestural re- 
sponses. Although the educational significance of social class and 
ethnic differenc 'is in language palcerns is far from clear, it does seem 
evident that language development plays an important role in cer- 
tain kinds of problem solving, learning to read, and performance on 
tests of achievement and ability. The findings thus provide an inipor- 
tant and provocative area for experimentation in the educational 
program of disadvantaged children. 

Basic Learning Abilities 

Research on basic learning abilities reported by Jensen (1966) 
has begun to illuminate some fundamental processes underlying the 
ability to learn in different social class and ethnic groups. Using 
tests which are largely independent of verbal mediational processes 
and specific transfer from previous learning, and thus largely inde- 
pendent of the cultural bias of traditional intelligence and achievement 
tests, Jensen found that basic learning abilities were markedly less 
affected by class and ethnic differences than were intelligence test 
scores. A partial explanation for the occurrence of large social class 
differences in school achievement has been the failure to recognize 
the basic learning abilities measured in the tests used by Jensen and 
others, and a corresponding failure of the school in adapting instruc- 
tional procedures to capitalize on social class differences in ability 
patterns. Although more definitive research is required, the findings 
relating to basic learning abilities suggest entirely new approaches 
to the teaching of socially disadvantaged children. 




Anxiety 
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as well as in those schools which may be considered disadvantaged 
as a function of social class composition. 

Physical Health 

The greater predominance of malnutrition and premature births 
in the lower social strata and among Negro families probably con- 
tributes to a greater predominance of neurological abnormalities 
among these groups, thus affecting later intellectual development. 



Academic Motivation 

The development of achievement motiva'ion is dependent upon 
the modeling of observed adult behaviors and attitudes and other 
special learning conditions. For the disadvantaged child and espe- 
cially the disadvantaged Negro child, the available adult models in 
the home environment, while stressing an inordinately high achieve- 
ment aspiration, apparently do not provide the appropriate ac leve- 
ment oriented behaviors required for academic success. 



Temporal Orientation 

Current studies show that constriction in time sense, that is orienta- 
tion of all or most of he child’s thought and activities to the present, 
as opposed to i future orientation, relates to lower-class status and 
to undesirable behavior such as delinquency and low academic 
achievement. Otb^r evidence suggests that a constricted temporal 
orientation is pa; a reflection of continuously experienced failure 
in the academic context, together with a corresponding weakening of 
commitment to academic and other values ascribed to by the bulk of 

society. 
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Level of Aspiration 

While Negro children tend to verbalize higher academic and occu- 
pational aspirations than their white classmates, these verbalizations 
are generally not accompanied by the behaviors required to attain 
the goals aspired to, and are probably only psychological substitutes 
for such behaviors, which the child is unable to enact. 

The findings reviewed in this chapter should indicate the complexity 
of the problems which are likely to be involved in efforts to facilitate 
educational development in disadvantaged minority group students, 
whether through school desegregation, compensatory education, or 
both. The disadvantaged Negro student is not just typically a student 
with a relatively low IQ score, but he is an individual who is likely 
to display complex patterns of behaviors and ability levels whose 
significance in a variety of even more complex behavior settings is 
yet little understood. The findings of Lesser, Fifer, and Clark (1965), 
for example, showed that Negro students displayed an ability pattern- 
ing which differed considerably from other ethnic groups. The Negro 
sample in this study was second only to the Jewish sample in level of 
performance on the test of verbal abilities. Current compensatory 
education efforts, however, appear to place heavy emphasis on the 
development of verbal skills in disadvantaged Negro students, while 
under-emphasizing or neglecting other ability areas where these stu- 
dents may be relatively low. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Major Studies of Racial and Social Class Isolation 

in the Schools 

The focus of this section is a critical examination of major studies 
which investigated the relationship between racial and social class 
isolation in the schools and intellectual, educational, and attitudinai 
development in advantaged white and disadvantaged minority stu- 
dent populations. Major sources for the study of these relationships 
are the Coleman et al (1966) survey, a number of reports in Racid 
Isolation in the Public Schools (RIPS) (U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1967), and a reanalysis of the data from Coleman et al. re- 
ported by McPartland (1967). Together thpe rerorts constitute 
four separate studies of racial and social class isolation in the public 
schools, three of which are based on the data from Coleman et al. 
Three additional surveys of the relationship between prior racial and 
social class isolrtion in the educational context and adult interracial 
attitudes and contact were also reviewed. The source for the adult 
si.-/eys was again the 1967 report of the Civil Rights Commission. 

The results reported here are stated in the form of generalizations, 
many of which were supported in more than one study. The rela- 
tionships stated are not properly interpreted as: If A is changed or 

manipulated, then there will be a corresponding change in B. Pre- 
cise causes of achievement, attitudes, and other educationally relevant 
variables have not been determined. For example, one might be 
tempted to conclude that, if a group of lower-class Negio students 
we«-o transferred to a predominantly upper-status white school, then 
some substantial effect would accrue to the achievement levels of the 
integrated Negro minority. However, any effects of integration in 
this hypothetical situation woui J not result from some osmotic process 
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such interactions are undoubtedly further modified by events in the 
community and family. The statements which appear below are 
thus properly interpreted as generalization which define the gross 
conditions that may either impede or enhance, or fail to affect educa- 
tional and psychological development among Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
and whites. Planned educational interventions which relate to these 
conditions are no guarantee of positive effects on students in individual 
schools. As will be seen further in chapters V, VI, and VII, integra- 
tion and other forms of educational intervention have frequently 
failed to show any effect or have shown only minor effects. It is 
apparent that the gross conditions which relate to educational develop- 
ment among minority students are mediated by other conditions, 
about which relatively little is known. 

1. With the exception of Puerto Rican students, it appears un- 
likely that extensive changes in school and teacher quality 
will substantially facilitate educational and intellectual de- 
velopment in students in schools isolated by race and social 
status. Such changes refer to traditional qualitative manipu- 
lations such as upgrading the curriculum, hiring better (more 
intelligent) teachers, and improving facilities. Findings re- 
viewed in other sections of this report indicate that a funda- 
mental reorientation of educational approaches will be nec- 
essary before the school itself can have any practical effect 
on educational development among such groups as the dis- 
advantaged Negro student. 

2. The social class composition of the school has been estab- 
lished as an educationally relevant dimension, with substan- 
tial potential influent on achievement which are inde- 
pendent of the influences of teachers, curricula, and facilities. 
Whether through accident or intent, schools with predomi- 
nantly lo’ver-status students thus constitute an undesirable 
educational milieu which becomes increasingly relevant for 
the educational development of disadvantaged students with 
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isoi'vUion in the schools is more severe at the elementary level 
due to the prevalence of the neighborhood school policy. 

4. Due to the association between socioeconomic status and 
ability and the even closer association between sociocco- 
nomic’status and school achievement, school practices which 
tend to group students on ability and prior achievement arc 
also likely to result in the creation of academic programs nlpn*' 
social class and/or ethnic lines, thus resulting in essentially 
the same educationally debilitating situation as that created 
by the exigence of schools isolated by race and social class. 
Since the probable negative effects of social class composi- 
tion arc primar’ly through the classroom, and ability group- 
ing and tracking are very widespread practices, the iniplica- 
tions of the research findings in this area should be considered 
in relation to any practices which tend to result in homoge- 
neous social class groupings in classrooms in all schools. 

5. Manipulation of the social class composition of the schools, 
(transfer of lower-status minority group students to upper- 
status schools) for the express purpose of achieving equality 
of educational opportunity, is likely to be educationally effec- 
tive for the disadvantaged minority group student if at least 
three initial conditions are met: 

a. The proportion of lower-status students in the school 
does not exceed roughly 30 percent. 

b. The transfer of lower-status students to predominantly 
upper-status schools occurs initially at the clcmentaiy 
school level; presumably the earlier the better at this 

level. 

c. The proportion of lower-status students in any given 
classroom is a reflection of statement a (a \s unlikely to 
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asocial acts, temporal orientation, academic motivation, ori- 
entation toward immediate versus delayed reward, and com- 
mitment to predominantly middle-class values, appear to be 
affected in part by attendance in predominantly lower-status 
schools as opposed to attendance in predominantly upper- 
status schools. Although the relationships among these vari- 
ables are in need of more definitive study, it appears that 
the failure of the schools to provide equality of educational 
opportunity is part of a complex set of causes resulting event- 
ually in the much higher rate of asocial behavior and aca- 
demic failure existing among disadvantaged minority group 
adolescents and adults. 

1. The social and economic background of the disadvant^ed 
minority group student does not appear to exert any effect 
on achievement, independently of ability factors, family back- 
ground, and school social class composition. This finding 
suggests that Jie local social and economic context of the 
student’s life will not interfere with the level of academic suc- 
cess that might be expected when disadvantaged students are 
transferred to predominantly upper-status schools. 

8. The racial composition of the school appears to have a slight 
(or no) relation to educational development in either whites 
or Negroes. Strategies for school integration must take into 
account social class balance of the school if any effect is to 
be expected on the educational development of disadvan- 
taged minority group students. Integration strategies which 
reflect the local distribution of ethnic minorities (in some 
instances a majority) mry be irrelevant if the goal of such 
strategies is the creation of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. It is probable that integration strategies could be gen- 
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educational development in Negro and white students alike 
is initial intelligence level. Similarly, family social class level 
appears to exert an important influence on student achieve- 
ment, although this was more evident for whites than Ne- 
groes. The years prior to school attendance thus represent 
an important point for educational intervention for dis~ 
advantaged minority group students. It may also prove 
possible to circumvent some of the continuing influences of 
family status on intellectual and educiiional development 
through appropriate strategies. 

10. The review of findings relating desegregated and segregated 
schooling to interracial attitudes and contact must be con- 
sidered as suggestive only, due to a variety of serious meth- 
odological weakjiesses in the studies examined. One par- 
ticularly important relationship does appear to stand ou^ 
from the Coleman et al data: The establishment of hegro- 
white friendships may be an important factor through which 
some of the possible effects of the integrated school environ- 
ment are translated into a reorientation of the lower-status 
Negro student toward academic valuer and active participa- 
tion in the predominant academic environment. The sug- 
gestive findings in this area tentatively establish the develop- 
ment of interracial friendship and understanding as one of 
the important conditions in the devclopmerv: of a facUitative 
educational climate for the disadvantaged Neg:o student. 

11. The educational implications of the research findings which 
establish the social class composition of the school as an 
educationdly relevant dimension are interpretablc in rela- 
tion to current instructional procedures of the schools wWch 
heavilv emphasize ^oup processes ir the learning situation. 
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CHAPTER V 



Studies of Integration at the Local Level 

This section of the report examined the results of some 50 studies, 
the bulk of which were reports of action research on school integra- 
tion programs initiated and evaluated by staff and consultants in local 
school districts. Typically, these stuaies examined issues of particu- 
lar relevance to the districts in which they were initiated, but were 
generally similar in their focus on studying the relationship between 
integration and educational development. The differences and sim- 
ilarities among these studies allow some tentative identification of 
conditions that may mediate the effects of school integration on edu- 
cational developm.mt. Such conditions includ** the grade level at 
which integration w.is experienced, the duration of the experience, 
the social class co^” osition of the integrated school, the proportion 
of white and Negro students in the school, and the type of transfer 
program used. To a limited extent, the conditions examined in these 
studies were similar to those examined in chapter IV, and thus allow 
further documentation of the findings from that review. Studies at 
the local level also contributed additional information on the integra- 
tion process not available from the more representative and more 
sophisticated studies reviewed in chapter IV. Of particular impor- 
tance is the information made available on the decision to initate 

school integration where de facto segregation was in existence, as con- 

ri'krtnWrtnc varifltmns in racial isolation in the 
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While the studies in this section pro’ idc some new evidence on 
the integration process, they are, at the same time, beset with certain 
serious methodological problems which preclude drawing firm con- 
clusions about the clfects of racial integration per se. ' t prob- 

lem arises from the fact that evaluations of the effects v. ^ration 
were conducted, at most, only 2 years after the programs were ini- 
tiated. (The studies reviewed in chapter IV suggest that effects re- 
sulting from racial and social class integration in the schools may not 
be apparent when measured over short periods of time.) The sec- 
ond problem results from the use of integrated and segregated com- 
parison groups who were typically equated only in terms of ability. 
Factors such as school social class composition and school quality 
are potentially important determinants cf achievement among dis- 
advantaged children. Since they were not investigated in these stud- 
ies, it is impossible to determine the specific sources of any differences 
found between segregated and integrated comparison groups. As a 
result, when the findings result in superior achievement for “inte- 
grated ” studeiu:, it must be taken to mean that integration produced 
a number of important changes in the educational milieu — any one 
or nil of which could have contributed to the differences between in- 
tegrated and segregated groups. 

Within this framework a number of generalizations about the find- 
ings of the studies may be drawn. 

1. Integrated Negro students, as a group, achieved at least as 
well as their segregated counterparts, and in many cases, 
achieved at higher levels. WhDe segregated students, fre- 
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Coleman et aL and the RIPS report. That is, any positive 
association between proportion white in the classrooms and 
achievement for N*:oro students generally does not appear 
to be present or meaningful from a practical point of view 
until the proportion white exceeds 50 percent. It is likely 
that the Negro proportion indicat e! as desirable for plan- 
ning the integrated school would expand or contract, de- 
pending upon other factors such as the level of social class 
background, ability, and academically related attitudes of 
both the minority Negro groups and the majority white 
groups. While this conclusion may provide some latitude, 
the overall results of these studies and the Coleman et al. 
and the RIPS report clearly indicate that it is unlikely that 
the achievement of minority group students will be facili- 
tated in a traditional academic setting which is about 50 
percent white middle-class students, if the integrated minor- 
ity groups are predominantly from lower-social class levels 
with the usually attendant cognitive, motivational, and psy- 
chological deficits. 

3. One study provided indirect information about Ae effect 
of school social class composition on achievement in the in- 
tegrated school. In that study integrated Negro students in 
the schools with a higher social class composition achieved 
at higher levels than Negro students in integrated schools 
with a lower social class composition. Both groups of stu- 
dents achieved at higher levels than segregated Negro stu- 
dents. Some reservations must be made about the study 
and can or.ly be said that there appears to be a tendency 
for Negro slud< nfs in integrated schools with a high social 
class composii’U'j to do better than Negro students in an 

inf<»orntpH crV. «nria1 r.las« romnnsitinn is lower. 
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ignore the body of research on racial and class differences 
which could provide a much mor^. systematic basis for pro- 
gram development in the integrated school. 

5. The studies dealing with i»'*erracial understanding and 
promulgation of achievement values in Negro students indi- 
cate that integration by itself will not automatically bring 
about improvement in either of these areas. While the 
studies indicate that integration may not necessarily have 
positive effects, they also suggest that the integrated setting 
has a great potential for producing better interracial under- 
standing and an increased orientation toward achievement. 
The research suggests that integration will have a facilitating 
effect on Negro achievement if it embodies an atmosphere 
comprised of low social threat and high achjevement expw- 
tation. While the schools in the studies c! integration at the 
local level did relatively little to syster atically create this 
kind of atmosphere, they, nevertheless, lound that the sub- 
jective reports of students, teachers, and principals indicated 
that one of the major strengths of their integration propms 
was an increase in interracial understanding. Although 
these reports are subjective, when they are combined with 
the objective research findings, the suggestion clearly ernerges 
that the processes of instruction and social interaction in 
the integrated classroom could be manipulated in ways which 
may substantially facilitate t’.ie educational and psycholo^cal 
development of disadvantaged Negro students, as well as 
other groups of socially and economically disadvantaged 
children. 

6 Even though the studies often indicate superior achievement 
on the part of the integrated Negro student, it must still be 
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cial attitudes aix: a stronger orientation toward achievement on the 
part of the disadvantaged, the results of the studies reviewed would 
have been generally more positive. Since the results relating to this 
Hypothesis were often negative, the appropriate conclusion appears 
to be that growth in these areas occurs only in erases where integra- 
tion is accompanied by other factors. The Katz studies (1964, 
1968), for example, suggest that an atmosphere combining low social 
threat and high expectation of success can have a facilitating effect 
on the intellectual performance of Negro students. 

With appropriate training procedures and other manipulations, it 
should prove possible to circumvent or reduce the educationally and 
psychologically undesirable experiences which are likely to affect the 
newly integrated student for a considerable period of his schooling. 
For example, enough is known about the learning conditions which 
facilitate the development of debilitating anxiety so that therapeutic 
approaches to instruction might be created (O’ReDly, 1969). Sim- 
ilarly, opportunities for positive interracial w.mtact could be system- 
atically created for the disadvantaged minority student. Teachers 
could be trained to inhibit negative affective reactions toward students 
who exhibit “ undesirable ” social-class linked behavior. With the 
addition of effective training in teaching procedures and ir.structional 
materials for disadvantaged students, the stage may be set for more 
systematic utilization of classroom social interaction processes with 
theoretically probable positive consequences on the intellectual and 
psychological development of the socially and economically disad- 
vantaged student. It seems reasonable to contend that, if these and 
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CHAPTER VI 



Compensatory Education and :giation 

Compensatory education programs were based upon the environ- 
mentalist belief that the human mind, a tabula rasa at birth, has ca- . 
pacities and potentials that may take an almost unlimited number 
of forms, depending upon the environmental circumstances experi- 
enced in the course of its development; and therefore, that human 
behavioral organizations can be predicted, directed, and modified. 
If childrens capacities for development and learning are not fixed 
but highly flexible, programs of intervention should be able to corn- 
pen. for limitations in the child’s environment. Consequently, 
compensatory education efforts have been directed at overcoming or 
circumventing the environmental deficiencies and experiences of the 
disadvantaged child, particularly the urban Negro. 

Compensatory education programs have been attempted at all edu- 
cational levels. The specific forms 1 of each program varies, but they 
generally have incorporated remedial instruction, cultural enrichment 
activities, and efforts to overcome attitudes presumed to inhibit legirn- 
ii g. The major aims of the programs have been improved motiva- 
li n, development of a greater sense of self-worth, and improvements 
in intellectual and educational development. 

In spite of these and other broad aims, the activities of compen- 
satory programs were ;.iost often directed toward helping disadvan- 
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children a diverse program of educational, medical, and social ser- 
vices. A major evaluation of Head Start compared the achievement 
of Head Start participants in the primary grades with that of similar 
children who had not attended the program. Summer programs failed 
to reveal any effect on ch-' achievement levels of first, second, and 
third graders. Full-year programs were minimally effective as sho^vn 
by differences on readiness tests in first grade. 

Head Start was mos': effective in the Southeast, in scattered pro- 
grams in the central cities and in all-Negro centers. Proj ;t Head 
Start participants, tested in primary school, did not approach national 
norms on standardized tests of ■'‘nguage development and scholastic 
achievement. Gains that were made tended to disappear after the 
children entered a traditional primary program. 

Among other preschool compensatory programs were those in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Ypsilanti, Michigan. The Early School 
Admissions Project in Baltimore engaged sixty 3- to 4-year olds in 
a program to determine whether preschool treatment could overcome 
any of the barriers to learning believed attributable to environmental 
factors. The project students showed a substantial amount of growth 
during a 5-month observation period. However, the significance of 
this growth is unknown, since no comparisons were made with "con- 
trol group. 

The Perry Preschool Project of Ypsilanti was an experimenta.! 
cognitive program for functionally retarded, culturally deprived Negto 

preschool children It consisted of morning classes, afternoon home 

nrirktli/aro onH amiin m#>i>tinac witVi thft nfircntfi. 
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-no significant differences between the All Day Neighborhood School 

participants and the control group. 

The three programs examined at the junior and senior high school 
level appeared to hold the most promise for improving the academic 
achievement of disadvantaged students. The Demonstration Guid- 
ance Project of New York City (! 956-62), designed to stimulate 
culturally deprived children to pursue higher educational and voca- 
tional goals, involved 700 low achieving but academically able junior 
high school students. The program format included curriculum mod- 
ification, reduced class size, remedial instruction, cultural enrichment, 

counseling services, and contact with parents . 

The program followed three project classes through high school 
and compared the participants with pupils in three project classes. 
A greater number of students in project classes received academic 
diplomas and went on into higher education. ITiese results are en- 
couraging, but there are some major questions about the evaluation 
procedure and the generality of the findings. The project students, 
for example, were compared with a group diawn from unselected 
pupils in previous classes whose specific characteristics were not de- 
fined. 

Upward Bound, a project supported by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, was among the more successful compensatory programs. 
Academically promising, disadvantaged high school students spent 6 
to 8 weeks on a college campus in a program designed to overcome 
academic, deficiencies and generate the skills and motivation necessary 
fr»r success. Data on this orogram indicated that 78 percent 
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and opened to children of all academic abilities. The success of the 
Higher Horizons Program is found solely in the positive attitudes of 
participating teachers and principals. Except for improved attend- 
ance, some alteration in classroom behavior, and gains in arithmetic 
achievement at the elementary level, this compensatory education 
program failed to demonstrate fulfillment of its objectives. The edu- 
cational and vocational goals of the pupils were not altered, achieve- 
ment was not stimulated, and attitudes and self-image remained poor. 

Compensatory education iras been greatly extended with the pas- 
sage of Title L of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 
1965. Title I programs have served over 10 million elementary and 
secondary school youngster with the',:major emphasis on reading 
improvement. A report of th "^st 2 years of experience with ESEA, 
Title I in New York State (NYSED, August 1968) depicts general 
overall gains in achievement for the programs funded under Title I 
and concludes that Title I is effective. The nature of the evaluation 
and the format of the data, however, make r*''' firm conclusions re- 
soectij.'g these programs questionable. In soiu^ cases the programs 
selected disadvantaged children with low achievement, but high ability. 
The study offered no comparison data or means of determini.ng the 
significance of any gains made. Without a control gn.up there is no 
way of ascertaining whether an 8-month gain in 7 months is the result 
of specialized treatment or might have occurred with no treatment 
at all. It cah only be concluded from the data presented in the study 
that Title I programs have failed to demonstrate a general rise in 
achievement to grade level. If this is a criterion for success, then 
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applications of the concept of compensatory education have faded to 
show any real promise in raising the intellectual and achievement 
deficits of disadvantaged children. At the 3- to 4-year old level, the 
introduction of diversified compensatory services is associated with 
some upward displacement in the academic achievement of the pop- 
ulation served. However, the gains achieved are typically much less 
than dramatic and their association with specific aspects of the treat- 
ment is not conclusive. At the preschool, elementary, and secondary 
les^els, compensatory programs have not consistently resulted in 
achievement gains, and there have been numerous occasions upon 
which the control groups have surpassed their experimental counter- 
parts. A substantial number of achievement gains tendered as evi- 
dence of program effectiveness have not been statistically significant. 
Relatively few of the compensatory education programs examined 
in this report have offered concrete evidence that the compensatory 
education model, as it is currently being implemented, is capable of 
obliterating the destructive influences of poverty and inferior soeial 
status through raising the achievement level of disadvantaged children 

to national normative standards. • j • 

The general failure of compensatory education programs tried m 
the past few years appears to have resulted in part from the manner 
in which programs were formulated and conducted. Thus the 
ora of negative findings does not necessarily reflect upon the vali ity 
of the notions underlying the concept of compensatory education. 
Compensatory programs have frequently suffered from a nuntber of 
gross defects which appear to have substantially limited their potential 
effectiveness. One of the more obvious defects, particularly among 
preschool programs, is in the relatively short duration of the inter- 
vention procedure. When examined in relation to the amount of 
lime over which the child’s deficits have been accumulating, it would 
appear that no program — however potent — would result in any 
substantial benefits over a period of a few or even several weeks, 

A second deficiency in the conduct of compensatory programs ap- 
pears to have stemmed from a general failure to follow up and relate 
to the regular school program. In many instances little effort was 
made to coordinate the child’s subsequent experiences in the regular 
classroom with his compensatory experiences. In addition to this. 
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that once the child is brought near the level of his more advantaged 
classmates that he will remain there simply through the use of regular 
instructional services. The disadvantaged student will continue to 
live in disadvantaged circumstances after school hours, and this may 
require the provision of special compensatory programs on a con- 
tinuous basis throughout his years in school. 

A third difficulty of most past compensatory programs has been 
the global nature of program objectives and the corresponding global 
nature of approaches. Concepts such as self-esteem, language de- 
velopment, and academic motivation are frequently little understood 
by program directors and -cachers alike. The resultant lack of defi- 
nition leads to a plethora of nonstandardized and varied activities with 
varying degrees of relationship to the program objectives (assuming 
that even the objectives were clarified). Attention to modern be- 
havioral concepts of program objectives, coupled with systematic 
instructional approaches derived from the objectives, would almost 
undoubtedly facilitate determination of effective programs which may 
be appropriate for wider application. It is notable that those com- 
pensatory programs that have been judged as highly effective (Na- 
tional Advisory Council, Fourth Annual Report, 1969) have incor- 
porated highly specific objectives and program structure. 

A fourth general criticism of compensatory education approaches 
derives from a pervasive lack of recognition of the specific psycho- 
logical, intellectut’, and learning deficits typically displayed by the 
disadvantaged child. Most compensatory approaches, designed for 
general application have been no more radical than any educational 
program available to the advantaged student. The Coleman et al. 
report clearly indicates that improvements along traditional dimen- 
sions of school and teacher quality arc likely to have minimal effects 
on disadvantaged Negroes and a somewhat greater effect on Puerto 
Ricans. The research review presented in chapter III indicated some 
of the basic differences between social class and ethnic groups which 
might well be taken into account in selecting an appropriate instruc- 



tional methodology. 

In contrast to compensatory education, several studies which com- 
pared disadvantaged Negroes in traditional compensatory education 
programs with disadvantaged Negroes transferred to majority white 
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more advantaged whites. If this gap is to be bridged, effective com- 
pensatory programs will need to be employed in conjunction with 

integration. 

Some of the dimensions of elTectivc compensatory programs are: 

1. Operation over a time period sufficiently long so that desired 
results could reasonably be expected to show, 

2. Clear specification or program objectives in terms of observ- 
able student behaviors; 

3. Structured curriculum and teaching that: is specifically re- 
lated to each of the program objectives; 

4 Use of a variety of reinforcement techniques that relate to 
individual differences among program participants; and 

5. Coordination of compensatory efforts with ongoing class- 
room activities and with those that can be expected sub- 
sequently. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the integrated educational setting 
combined with the kind of compensatory program described in this 
and the subsequent section of the report could be systematically 
manipulated to yield an even more potent effect upon academic 
achievement and interracial understanding than has been achieved 
by either compensatory education or integration alone. 
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General Implications and Recommendations 

The national commitment to integration in the schools, and recent 
legislative programs designed to aid the poor, have raised the hopes 
and expectations of Negroes and other disadvantaged minority groups. 
While lack of any real progress in realizing these expectations has 
created some degree of disaffection among Negroes, the majority re- 
main committed to achieving the goal of equality and educational 
opportunity through a partnership with the more advantaged members 
of society. 

The disaffected, though not a large segment of the poor, have 
nevertheless made their feelings and demands felt in the schools and 
in other major institutions in the social system. Current studies show 
that the demands and actions of Negroes for equality are firmly 
grounded in a level of economic and educational degredation, which 
has shown no improvement relative to the status of whites over the 
past 20 years. Efforts to mitigate the economic and social disad- 
vantagement of Negroes and other minority groups appear to have 
hardly made a dent. In fact, the problem of the poor appears to have 
intensified, and its social consequences have grown more serious, as 
reflected in the steady increase in racial isolation in the schools and 
the sudden swelling of interracial hostility in the Nation’s high schools. 

Indeed, the social sequences of racial isolation have become in- 
creasingly evident in the public educational context, as shown by a 
report (Urban Crisis Monitor, May 1969), which documents recent 
evidence of student protest and active conflict in the Nation’s high 
schools. This report begins by describing a racial explosion in a jun- 
ior high school in the Watts area in Los Angeles in March 1969, and 
goes on to say: “The pattern of confrontation in Los Angeles is 
typical of high school racial disorders across the nation [emphasis 
theirs] (p. 3).’’ In January 1969, 67 percent of all city and suburban 
high schools and 56 percent of all junior high schools were experi- 
encing some form of active student protest. Racial conflict was the 
most common single issue in these protests, and was at the heart ol 
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the ugliest and most violent of the protests. In the January survey 
about 10 percent of the secondary schools studies reported some 
race related protest underway. 

Current evidence indicates that a variety of forms of planned social 
contact may assist greatly in reducing the feelings of ambivalence and 
hostility generally existing between Negroes and whites. A few recent 
successful integration programs further show that the school setting 
provides a natural and effective focus for the development of positive 
feelings and contact between Negroes and whites. Of equal impor- 
tance, the findings of research indicate that school integration appears 
to be one of the more effective approaches to "educing the educational 
disadvantagement exhibited by Negro children and other minority 
groups, and that the interracial experiences gained in the integrated 
school potentially represent a long-term solution to the destructive 
social problems associated with racial cleavage. 

Unfortunately, though there is considerable potential for elimi- 
nating racial isolation in the schools in many regions of Nev/ York 
State and the Nation, current population t’^^nds indicate that racial 
isolation in the schools is increasing and w oritinue to increase in 
the near future. Analysis of the econorr 
Puerto Ricans in New York State and in t 
sion on Civil Rights, 1967) clearly show 
school is also isolated on the basis of socic 
damaging effects of the maintenance of 
lines are undoubtedly underestimated by 
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alone, since the prevalent practices of ability grouping and tracking 
also appear to represent the creation of unequal educational condi- 
tions for different children. 

Given even the coarseness of the available data, it is yet possible 
to offer more than speculation into the whys and wherefores of the 
effect of classroom social class composition on achievement. Casual 
observation in the American school indicates a typical pattern in 
which the teacher plays the role of information dispenser and behavior 
modifier, largely in relation to that amorphous concept — the class- 
room group. Those familiar with the process know that the teacher 
typically attempts to relate the complexity of the information dis- 
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members, and upon such individual factors as conceptual develop- 
ment, attentiveness, and others. 

Reviews of the process of classroom interaction reveal that the 
teacher does most of the talking, comprised mainly of lecturing, pre- 
senting instructions, and disciplining students (Baldwin, 1965; Ami- 
don and Simon, 1965). This procedure appears .u lx subject to gross 
interference in the lower-class Negro school in which 50 to 80 percent 
of classroom time may be given over to discipline and other irrelevant 
activities (Deutsch, I960). Other studies have also demonstrated 
that the disruptive and destructive behaviors of individuals in the peer 
group are highly subject to contagion (Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl, 
1954; Bandura and Walters, 1963), and may occur irrespective of 
competing values in the family. Individuals from backgrounds ap- 
propriate to learning in typical middle-class environs may thus con- 
tribute to a general disintegration of the process of group learning 
in the classroom, or their potentially positive influences on the learn- 
ing process may not be felt due to the prevailing climate of inter- 
ference contributed by the behaviors of their less advantaged peers. 

Other factors contributing to interference with learning in the 
typical classroom include teacher expectations and the resultant feel- 
ings of inferiority communicated to the student. To some extent, it 
appears that such expectations and feelings may be held in relation 
to an entire school in which educational deficits and ability differences 
relative to whites and other upper-status students are made abundantly 
clear (Pettigrew, 1964). Green (1969) reports a further effect in the 
tendency of teachers in the “ inferior ” school to reduce the quality 
and quantity of information made available in instruction. It would 
appear that interference with learning resulting from teacher expec- 
tations would relate to school and classroom morale, reflected in such 
factors as self-esteem, sense of control, and intellectual and occupa- 
tional aspirations — which may in turn be reflected in more directly 
relevant factors such as attentiveness in class and doing one's home- 
work, u “ • 

The learning-interference factors described in relation to the in- 
ferior ” school should also be relevant in schools with grouping poli- 
cies which result in either social class isolation within schools or 
rnmhinations of different levels of racial and social class isolation. 
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Minority students come to regard themselves as “ different,” due to 
their attendance in special classes. Both groups relate the notion of 
” being different ” to intcilcctual superiority and inferiority. 

The above considerations and realistic evaluations of the progress 
of integration in the schools indicate that major new efforts are 
needed to increase the pace of integration, while at the same time 
radical departures are needed to affect the educational opportunities 
of large numbers of students who are likely to remain in segregated 
schools in the immediate future. Accordingly, the recommendations 
made on the basis of the research review are considered separately in 
relation to the disadvantaged school and the integrated school. 



Toward the Effective Integrated School 

Examination of the many reports and policy statements reviewed 
in preparation for this study failed to turn up evidence of explicit 
recognition of findings which show the social class mix rather than 
racial mix makes the difference in the achievement levels of Negro 
students. Further, the social class mix appeared to make a practical 
difference only when it occurred at the classroom level. In spite of 
this, guidelines have focused on tlie concept of racial balance, with 
resultant ambiguous criteria for school desegregation which may vary 
as a function of the overall racial balance in the particular district or 
group of districts being considered. 

When the details of the research findings on racial and social class 
isolation in the schools are examined, it is apparent that much care 
iiiuct be taken in planning for the integrated school if it is to have a 
positive effect on educational development among minority students. 
The research findings relating to the social class composition of the 
integrated school, and other considerations to be enlarged upon later, 
should receive explicit recognition in the development of plans for 
desegregating the schools. Recognition of both ethnic and social 
class considerations in developing plans for integrating the schools 
might be best accomplished through an identification and study pro- 
cedure which could be conducted on a statewide, regional, or even 
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regional context. Very briefly Ulustrated, such procedures might be 

as follows: 

1. Identification — The identification procedure should be 
based on at least three considerations which would require 
reporting on an overall school basis: racial composition, 
social class composition, and relative achievement level. A 
range of perhaps 10 to 30 percent Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
Other minority groups combined, with the remainder con- 
sisting of white students, may be considered a generally 
appropriate criterion for ethnic balance in individui^ schools. 
However, depending upon such factors as school social class, 
ability and achievement levels, and school and community 
morale, different proportions of the major ethnic ^oups m 
the schools in a particular area may be considered appro- 
priate from educational and social points of view. With all 
other considerations aside, decisions relating to ethnic com- 
position in a particular school or district would appear to 
proceed largely from the question: Do the students in dif- 
ferent ethnic groups have adequate opportunity to learn 
from, understand and become friendly with each other/ 
With the ethnic balance criterion remaining a flexible one, 
identification would further proceed to determination of the 
social class composition of the school. The appropriate cri- 
teriou in the typical school setting seems to be a social class 
composition which approaches or exceeds a range of roughly 
30 to 40 percent lower-class students. If the school meets 
this and the ethnic balance criterion, and overall achieve- 
ment approaches or exceeds perhaps one standard deviation 
below national (or other) norms, it would then appear that 
a clear-cut determination has bs.en made. 

2. Further Planning — With the identification procedural com- 
pleted, a sufficient basis has been created for the develop- 
ment of preliminary plans for achieving improved educa- 
tional and social opportunities in the schools under study. 
In some instances, it may be appropriate to initiate deseg- 
regation primarily on the basis of considerations of ethnic 
imbalnce. For example, in some suburban areas of New 
York State, it would appear that a careful survey would in- 
dicate that social class and related considerations would not 
represent a particular ’problem, and that integration could 
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and its regional educational, economic, ethnic, and cultural 
context. Relevant information gathered might include: 

a. Information on individual student family background 
including such factors as economic status, family sta- 
bility, nutritional and health status, academic achieve- 
ment' and ability levels, and educationally relevant at- 
titudes (within “flagged” schools). 

b. Information relating to educational inequities result- 
ing from such factors as staff turnover; inadequate 
materials, facilities, and teaching procedures; lack of 
community participation; low morale; and others 
(v/ithin “ flagged ” schools). 

c. Information defining the local economic and social 
resources which could be brought to bear on the prob- 
lem. 

d. Information specifying the ethnic and economic com- 
position of the schools in the region of the “ flagged ” 
school, which might serve as facilities for transfer of 
disadvantaged students — including both public and 
private facilities. 

With the disadvantaged school identified in terms of relevant stu- 
dent, school, and contextual characteristics, a reasonably detailed 
basis would exist for the formulation of a variety of different plans 
designed to achieve equality of educational opportunity. As indicated 
earlier, some plans might be accomplished without extensive changes 
in the school setting, as in suburban districts where the segregated 
minority student population may tend toward middle class. In other 
districts or schools, effective plans may require radical departures 
from previous efforts to integrate and upgrade the schools. For ex- 
ample, special aid might be required for transportation, compensatory 
education, school reorganization, nutritional and health services, and 
family service programs of both a psychological and economic nature. 
Relative emphasis on solutions through desegregation versus the ini- 
tiation of radical changes in the school and community context would 
depend in part on tne status of a number of factors which would be 
largely illuminated through the identification and study procedures 
described above. 
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related conditions which may enhance the effectiveness of the inte- 
grated school: 

1. Since student’s social status in the classroom seems to affect 
his level of academic success and vice versa (i.e., it is a cir- 
cular process), a major effort should be mourned to insure 
early and continuing success in the academic area. The appli- 
cation of certain approaches and programs designed to make 
up for learning difficulties may thus be necessary to the aca- 
demic success of the desegregated Negro student. 

2. Academic efforts by themselves do not take full advantage 
of the potential of the integrated school for positive educa- 
tional and social change and may even fail in an atmosphere 
of potential interradai conflict. Specific attention must 
therefore be paid to the minority student’s own capabilities 
and tendencies in social interaction with whites as well as to 
the typical social respotises and tendencies of whites m the 
interracial situation. 

3. Studies indicate that the classroom teacher typically exerts 
a major influence on the social status of students. Such 
influence is frequently exerted in relation to conforming, 
class-linked behavior, student responses and other behaviors 
indicative of achievement, sex of student, and students’ racim 
status (Chesler, 1969). These forms of influence arc rapidly 
communicated to the peer group, who, in turn, rejects the 
“offender.” This pattern of teacher-peer group rejection 
is more likely to be experienced by the typical Negro child, 
and thus specific steps must be taken to train teachers to 
respond appropriately in the classroom. 

4. Research shows that parents exert a powerful and continumg 
effect upon their children’s manifestations of racial attitudes 
in the classroom. Special efforts to create racial harmony m 
the school setting may thus fail or prove only partially effec- 
t;ve if steps are not also taken to develop substantial com- 
munity support and participation in the school program. 
Special efforts should therefore be made to expand the inte- 
grated school into the role of community center and involve 
parents of both racial groups in the process of integration. 

5. The introduction of Black history, culture, and special studies 
into the curriculum appears to be an important basis for 
improving interracial understanding. Careful and fair atten- 
tion should be given to minority group contributions at all 
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three areas: teacher training procedures, procedures for changing the 
structure and organization of the school, and procedures for attaining 
community participation in the academic program. 



Teacher Training Experiences Relevant To Establishing the Effec- 
tive Integrated School 

1 . Experiences designed to sensitize the teacher toward typical 
interaction patterns which reflect negative class- and caste- 
linked attitudes. (These experiences would further incor- 
porate direct practice in social responses which imply positive 
recognition of behavioral differences associated with varia- 
tions in sociocultural background.) 

2. Experiences leading to knowledge of Negro history, social 
problems, individual and group differences relating to suc- 
cess in American rociety, and an understanding of current 
forces of social intcicst. 

3. Practice in managing patterns of interracial interaction which 
would focus on historical, cultural, economic, and attitudinal 
differences associated with race and class status. 

4. Practice in the utilization of principles based in foeial psy- 
chological research which relate to changing intergruup atti- 
tudes. (One of the prime examples proceeds from the 
work of Shcrif (1958) which showed that intergroup atti- 
tudes may be changed when alienated groups pursued activ 
itics which involved the achievement of a common goal.) 

5. Practice in the application of techniques which would allay 
the stress value of certain elements of the learning situation, 
c.g., test taking, verbal participation in classroom activities. 
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integrated school setting without removing the child from participa- 
tion in the regular school program (i.c., in integrated classes). Some 
of the advantages of the continuous learning year, in this respect, are 
outlined as follows:® 

1 . One plan for restructuring the school year calendar provides 
multiple vacations during the school year. The new learning 
cycles of 8 or 9 weeks, followed by 2-week vacations, pro- 
vide a continuity of learning that does not exist with the 
regular school year calendar. The absence of a serious break 
in the learning process means that teachers would no longer 
have to spend weeks in the fall reviewing or reteaching in 
hopes of bringing the students back to the learning levels 
they had reached just prior to the close of school in June. 

2. A second major advantage of the continuous learning year 
calends i lies in the possibility of providing the children with 
approximately 10 percent more education without neces- 
sarily increasing school costs at the same rates. The periods 
of intermittent vacation made available, also provide up to 

ceks of additional instructional time which can be used 
compensatory education as well as-, other educational 
-w. ,s deemed desirable in the iT^‘‘’rracial school. Such an 
arrangement may not necessarii} entail large increases in 
instructional costs if the school can avail itself of low-cost 
instructional aides and volunteers as in the Berkeley integra- 
tion program. 



Besides incorporating the basic feature of making more time avail- 
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Suggested procedures for obtaining adeoaate community support 
in the school program include (paraphrased from Sullivan and Stewart, 
1969, pp. 198-202): 

1. Encouraging minority groups, particularly the poor to take 
the initiative, speak out, and become leaders. 

2. Involving all civic, university, church, business, service 
groups, and minority organizations, including the Black 
Power leaders. 

3. Involving parents at all steps of the process, particularly 
minority parents. 

4. Continually informing the public of progress made and of 
plans for the future. 

5. Providing intergroup education in inservice units and semi- 
nars for the public. 

6. Scheduling social events, picnics, and weekend retreats, for 
both Negro and white parents. 

7. Involving students, parents, and teachers in interracial work- 
shops, meetings, and neighborhood discussions. 

8. Integrating after-school recreational programs. 

Toward More Effective Eaucation in the Disadvantaged School 

The school population analysis in chapter II makes it abundantly 
clear that the educational and social problems represented by the 
disadvantaged, school are growing rather than decreasing. When view- 
ing the past record of progress in accomplishing desegregation in the 
schools in New York State, and generally in the Nation, it appears 
unrealistic to expect that great numbers of minority students will 
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Development and Implementation of Effective Educational Programs 

Evaluations of compensatory programs for the disadvantaged nave 
shown that in general they are not succeeding in raising the achr-ve- 
ment levels of the deprived. Similarly, whilq integration Iws had a 
beneficial effect, it has not succee^Jcc in brmging the performance 
of minority pupUs up to national norms. It is apparent that many 
basic questions relating to the causes of inadequate educational deve.- 
opment remain unanswered, and that programs that will produce 
academic change have yet to be devised. It is also apparent t a m 
those instances where promising techniques for working with the is- 
advantaged have*becn discovered, they have not found their way mto 

practice in the schools. ^ * r ^ 

The current inadequacies in compensatory education stem from 
a number of sources. In the area of research there has been made- 
quate attention to defining the characteristics which differentiate t e 
lower- and the middle-class chUd and chUdren from different ethnic 
backgrounds. Furthermore, intervention research has lacked con- 
tinuity and comprehensiveness. It has been handicapped by que^ion- 
able evaluative measures which do net tap the specific skills being 
taught, by a lack of specificity in treatment description, and by inade- 
quate replication and followup. 

Program effectiveness has been hampered by the present procedure 
of leaving much of program iommiaUon and impkmenlanon up to 
the local school district and therefore to school practn 
because of their experience and training are unable to con^ vy wiUi 
the innovative approaches needed for the disadvantaged. Two addi- 
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is designed to afford such systematic control over program formula- 
tion and development, while at the same time assuring that efforts in 
this direction will relate more closely to systematic knowledge of the 
educational process. 

It is proposed that research and program efforts designed to upgrade 
the disadvantaged school be assigned to special centers which would 
serve the state educational agency, the schools, and the community 
in a designated area. Operating and development costs would be 
derived from a pooling of portions of state and Federal funds nor- 
mally devoted to such activities as compensatory education and inno- 
vation (perhaps 10 or 15 perc-nt). .v series of such centers would 
operate primarily within anc around the urban centers ot a sin^e 
state or region in a fashion siiTsiiar to the federally supported regional 
educational laboratories, but %vould be further centralized to insure 
comparability among certai* dements of program activity (e.g., 
evaluation techniques). 

The bulk of state and Federal funds, intended for compensatory 
education and related efforts and normally apportioned to the local 
educational agency, would till be received by the public schools. 
However, the expenditures o: these funds would be controlled or 
channeled in such a way that a significant portion would be used to 
support specific programs generated by the intervention center for 
implementation in the schools (cxi’ iding any program funds intended 
to render additional general aid to urban and other districts). 

An initial activity of the centers would c the preparation of broad 
technical reviews or “ state of the art ” reports that would provide a 
Kactc fnr nrtlirv makinc. lead to the oackaging and distribution of 
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3. Assisting local school district staff in the implementation 
process itself by bringing to bear the specialized knowledge 
of the social and bchavorial sciences on a continuing basis. 

4. Providing for more adequate validation of promising new 
programs through cooperative efforts with several school dis- 
tricts, thereby establishing an adequate basis for generaliza- 
tion of findings to other educational settings. 

5. Providing the leadership and resources for broad dissemina- 
tion and demonstration of relevant research findings and 
successful program developments. 

6. Developing, for implementation by other agencies, guidelines 
and other resources which present detailed plans and require- 
ments for new staff training programs, such as teaching spe- 
cialists and teacher aides. 

7. Providing a fertile field for the systematic training of school 
personnel in realistic situations, in cooperation with institu- 
tions of higher education. 

8. Providing the resources for continuing supervision and adjust- 
ment of new programs implemented in the schools. 

9. Providing the independent leadership necessary to involve 
other relevant agencies (e.g., social welfare agencies, founda- 
tion support, other Federal programs) in a concerted and 
experimental attack on social problems which grossly affect 
the lives of disadvantaged children, some of which cannot 
be easily or effectively circumvented by efforts in the local 
school context alone. 

The foregoing proposals represent only one set of alternatives for 
organizational change designed to improve the ways in which inter- 
vention research is conceived and conducted and in the ways in which 
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ent kinds of tasks. Rather, recent research appears to offer consider- 
ation of a wider variety of student characteristics and patterns among 
characteristics (e.g., the work of Jensen, 1969, Lesser et al., 1965) 
which appear relevant to the design of instructional environments. 
Their relevance to the education of the disadvantaged child, however, 
remains to be established through experimentation. At the same 
time, it would appear that certain changes could nevertheless be made 
to reduce the potentially deteriorating effects of the group learning 
situation on instruction in the disadvantaged school. Such proce- 
dures are recommended as follows: 

1 . That typical group processes in the learning situation be gen- 
erally circun) ted through replacement with individualized 
modes of ins tion or small group learning in which stu- 
dents are appropriately matched to avoid sources of inter- 
ference with learning. 

2. That systematic group experiences be developed in which 
students may gradually learn to participate effectively in 
group activities, particula.dy those activities which may lead 
to increased socialization. 

3. That teachers be trained to effectively communicate achieve- 
ment expectations which recognize the child’s basic wihing- 
ness to learn and discover, and not the disabling conditions 
of his background. 

4. That the child’s learning experiences 

extensive structuring or control, thruc.^. us . uiiques 
and facilities, until self-maintenance of desirable learning 
beha'dors becomes strongly evident. 

5. That the child receive systematic training in attending to 
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2. Ability to select and apply basic teaching strategies which 
reflect recognition of learning capacities or abflities of vari- 
ous ievels, and which are coordinated with strategies fof the 
measurement of abilities (e.g., associative learning, concept 
learning at various levels). 

3. Ability to systematically apply a variety of reinforcement 
strategies^ utilizing different kinds of schedules and different 
types of reinforcers (concrete, abstract) under appropriate 
conditions. 

4. Ability to apply specific training techniques in a variety of 
areas where intellectual and educational deficits are ^mo&t 
severe among the disadvantaged (e.g., language training, 
reasoning) . 

5. Ability to manipulate affective tone in intergroup processes 
to achieve desired results. 

6. Ability to create instructional materials to meet the specific 
learning requirements of individual children. 

7. Ability to train children in certain behaviors and attitudes 
which support the process of learning, such as “ attending 
to the task.” 

8. Ability to apply quasi-therapeutic procedure' designed to 

circumvent or repla ’ daptivc and ’^cr ,c 

-hich inteiicrc with cllicieni icarnmg. 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN. 1970-71— Continued 



School district 



Negro 



Spanish* 

surnamed 

Americans 



American 
Indian and 
Oriental 



Other 



Monroe County: 

Brighton. 

Gates Chili.. 

Greece.. 

East Irondequoit. 

Irondequoit 

Honeoye Falls 

Spencerport 

Hilton 

Penfield 

Fairport 

East Rochester 

Pittsford 

Churchville Chili.. 

Rxhester 

Rush Henrietta 

Brockport 

Webster . . 

Wheatland Chili... 

County total 

Montgomery County: 

Amsterdam 

Canajoharie 

Fcnda Fultonville. 

Fort Plain 

St. Johnsville 



County to^al 

Nassau County: 

Glen Cove.. 

Hempstead 

Uniondale 

East Meadow 

North Bellmore. . 

Levittown.. 

Seaford 

Bellmore... 

Roosevelt 

Freeport 

Baldwin 

Oceanside.... 

Malvern 

Valley Stream Hempstead 13. 

Woodmere 

Lawrence. . 

Elmont ... 

Franklin Square 
Garden City. 

East Rockaway 
lynbrook, . . . 

Rockville Centre. 

FtoialPaik. 

Wantagh. . 

Valley Stream Hempstead 24. .. 



2.6 

.5 

.3 

.3 

1.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

..8 

33.2 

2.6 

2.3 

.4 

4.8 



11.2 



.7 

.4 

.6 

.3 



.2 

.1 

,^3 


.5 

.2 

.2 

a 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.2 


96.7 

99.5 

99.7 

99.6 

97.9 
100.0 

99.0 

98.6 

98.5 

99.9 

99.6 

97.1 

99.2 

62.3 

96.7 
97.0 

99.2 

95.2 


4.1 

.4 

.4 

.1 


.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 


1.4 


.2 


87.2 

94.0 

99.6 
99.4 

99.7 

100.0 


5.2 


.1 

ss 






2.6 


.1 


96.8 


-r-r 






6.5 


.7 


81.8 


4.3 


.6 


18.7 


1.1 


.3 


83.9 


1.2 


.3 


97.8 


.3 


.1 


98.8 


.8 


.3 


98.9 


.4 


.2 


99.4 


.3 


.1 


99.6 


2.4 


.1 


6.6 


4.0 


.2 


62.3 


.2 


.2 


99.2 


.7 


( ) 


99.1 


.7 


.2 


48.2 


.4 


.6 


99.0 




.3 


99.0 




.2 


91.5 


1.7 


.3 


92.5 


1 1.5 


.? 


98.3 


1 • ^ 


.3 


99.5 


t.G 


.4 


97.7 


1.2 


.5 


97.0 


2.0 


.4 


91.8 


.7 


.5 


98.7 


\ 3 


.3 


99.4 


^ 1 5 


.7 


97.5 




-2 


99.3 



o 

ERIC 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-71- -Continued 



School district 



Spanish- American 

surnamed Indian and 

Negro Americans Oriental Other 



Locust Valley 1.6 

Plainview .2 

Oyster Bay 0 

Jericho 1.7 

Hicksville .1 

Plainedge 

Bethpage 

Farmingdale 3.1 

Massapequa ( ) 



1.1 
.1 
.5 
.7 
1. 1 
.5 
.4 
.7 
.6 



.3 


97.0 


.3 


99.4 


.5 


96.0 


.6 


97.0 


.4 


98.4 


.1 


99.4 


.3 


99.3 


.2 


96.0 


.1 


99.3 



County total 6.2 1.1 .3 92.4 

New York City... 34.5 25.7 1.5 38.3 



Niagara County: 

Lewiston Porter... 

Lockport 

Nernane 

Niagara Wheatfield 

Niagara Falls 

Norih Toiiawanda. 

Star Point 

Royaiton Hartland. 

Barker 

Wilson 



.2 .5 

4.7 .6 

2.1 .2 

2.0 .2 

17.8 .2 

.4 

.2 

1.2 .4 

7.4 .3 

1.3 



.8 


98.5 


.2 


94.5 


.9 


96.8 


6.4 


91.4 


.8 


81.2 


.2 


99.4 


.1 


99.7 


.6 


97.8 


.6 


91.7 


.3 


98.4 



County total. . 

Oneida County: 
Oriskany ralis.. 

Adironoack 

Camden 

Woodgate 

Clinton 

New Hartford.. 
New York Miils. 

Chadwicks 

Sauquoit Valley. 

Remsen 

Rome 

Waterville 

Sherrill 

Holland Patent.. 

Utica 

Sylvan Beach... 
Westmoreland.. 

Oriskany 

Whitesboro 



6.2 .3 1.1 



.2 

.5 







1.3 




4.1 


.5 


.4 


.1 


.3 


.2 


.3 


( ) 


12.7 


1.4 




.6 



'3 .i .1 



91.9 



100.0 

99.8 

99.4 
100.0 
99.7 

99.7 

99.8 
100.0 
100.0 

98.7 

94.7 

99.5 

99.3 

99.6 

85.9 

100.0 

99.4 
100.0 

99.5 



County total 



4.1 



.5 




95.2 



Onondaga County: 

West Genesee 

North Syracuse.. , 

East Syracuse 

Dewitt 

Jordan Elbridge 

Fabius. 



3 


.1 


.1 


99.5 


9 


.6 


.2 


98.3 


2 


.2 


.1 


99.5 


6 


( ) 


. 6 


99.0 


3 


.6 


. 1 


99.0 


3 




.3 


99.4 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-71-Continued 



School district 



Ontario County; 

Canandaigua 

Bloomfield... 

Geneva - 

Marcus Whit nan . . 

Red Jacket. 

Naples 

PhelpS'Clifton Springs 

Honeoye 

Victor - 

County total. 





Spanish* 


American 




surnamed 


Indian and 


Negro 


Americans 


Oriental 


.4 


,3 




.3 


l.O 


.7 


10.4 


1.5 


.3 


1.8 


1.5 


1 




.3 


,6 


.7 


9 




.5 .. 




• i 


.5 


.1 . 




,4 .. 




.2 



Other 



99.3 

98.0 
87.8 
96.6 

90.0 

98.1 

99.4 
99.4 
99.4 



1,3 



.7 



2 



96.8 



Orange County; 

Washington ville 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Pine Bush 

Goshen 

Highland Falls.. 

Middletown 

Minisink Valley. ... - 
Monroe Woodbury... 

Montgomery 

Otisville 

Newburgh 

Port Jervis 

Tuxedo 

Pilgrims Corners... 

Warwick Valley 

Greenwood Lake — 
SS Seward Institute 

County total 



5.8 

2.8 
.7 
1.6 
6.0 

14.7 

7.4 

1.0 

.6 

1.7 

19.8 
24.1 

2.4 

2.8 

"s.'s 

3.1 

12.8 

9.r 



.6 


.2 


.5 . 




.8 


.2 


.8 . 




l.O 


.i 


2.8 


( ) 


3.1 


.2 


( ) 


.1 


.3 


.5 


. 1 


2.0 


l.O 


3.5 


.1 


1.8 


.2 




5.7 




. 1 


1.8 





1.8 


.1 



93.4 
96.7 

98.3 

97.6 

92.9 

82.5 

89.3 
99.0 

99.0 

97.7 

77.2 

72.3 

95.6 

97.2 

94.3 
92.5 

96.9 

85.4 

89.0 



Orleans County: 

Albion 

Kendall 

Holley 

Medina 

Lyndonville 

County total. . 



Oswego County: 
Altmar Parish.. 

Fulton 

Hannihal 

Central Square.. 



Mexico 

CcwflU'' . 

Pulask* 

Sandy Creek. 
Phoenix 



12.5 

11.5 
3.9 
7.0 
9.2 


.1 

.7 . 
,l 
1.6 
.4 


1 


87.3 

87.8 

95.9 

91.1 

89.1 


9.0 




.3 


90,0 


.1 

.8 
1 7 




1 


99.8 


< ) 




99.2 

98.3 


.2 


.1 


.i 


99.6 


] 4 


.3 


99.3 




.1 


( ) 


99.9 




. b 


99.5 








100.0 








98.3 


..5 


.1 


1 


~~ 99.3 



o 

ERIC 



County total 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-71— Continued 



School district 



Spanish- American 
surnamed Indian and 

Negro Americjns Oriental Other 



Putnam Countv: 

Mahopac 

Carmel 

Haldane 

Garrison 

Putnam Valley 
Brewster 



( ) 


.3 


.1 


99.6 


.3 


.8 


( ) 


ro g 


.3 


.2 . - 


99 '. 5 
100.0 


.3 


.6 


.6 


98.5 


.2 


.3 




99.5 



County *:t*'l 



.2 



.5 



. 1 99. 2 



Rensselaer County: 

Berlin 

George Washington 

Brittonkill 

East Creenbush 

Hoosick Falls 

lansingburgh 

Williams 

Wydntskif! 

Rensselaer 

Averill Park 

Hoosick Valley 

Schodack 

Troy 

County total 

Rockier d County: 

'vr (New City) 

Nar uc 

Nort; Pi.;kland 

Sc^th Orangetown 

i.iJCk 

Pearl River 

Suffern 

Spring Valley 

lakeside 

County total 

St Lawrence County: 

St. Lawrence 

Canton 

Cliftcn Fine 

Colton Pierrepont 

Edwards 

Gouverneur 

Hammond. .. 

Hermon Dekalb. 
Lisbon. 

Madrid WdilillngUjn . . 
Massoru. 

Morristown . 

Norwood Norfolk 

Ogdensburg 

Heuvelton 

Parishvilin HOnkinton 



.2 



.2 

.6 ( ) 



2.2 .1 



.1 
.4 
( ) 



5 

1 



1 



1.2 


.4 


l.S 


1.6 


2.5 


11.6 


1.5 


1.7 


23.9 


.7 


.1 


.4 


2.5 


-4 


9.4 


1.0 


53.2 


6.3 


5.4 


2.2 



( ) 



.1 .3 

.2 

( ) ' 



5.4 

.1 

.2 

,3 

12.1 

3.6 



-1 



.4 


99.4 




100.0 




99.8 


( ) 


99.4 


100.0 


, \ 


97.6 




100. 0 


.3 


99.6 


.1 


94.1 


.4 


99.5 




99.8 




99.2 


.3 


87.5 


.1 


96 2 


.2 


98.2 


.8 


96.0 


.1 


85.8 


.4 


96.4 


.3 


75.1 


.2 


99.3 


.6 


96 . 5 


.2 


89.4 




40.5 


.3 


92.1 




100.0 

:oo.o 




100.0 




100.0 

100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




99.6 




99.8 


.3 


99.7 


l.G 


98.4 




100.0 




100.0 

100.0 




99,9 




100.0 




PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PBULCl SCHOOL STUDENT^ BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-7 l--Continued 



School district 



Spanish- American 
surnamed Indian and 

Negro Americans Oriental Other 



Schenectady County . 
Duanesburg 
Scotia Glenville 
Ni^ikayuna 
SchaliiKM-^ . 
r/ohona.r 

Orav»er 

Schenectady 




99.2 

99.6 

99.2 

99.6 

99.3 

98.6 

91.4 



County total 



1.7 .1 .2 96.0 



Schoharie County: 

Cobleskill 

Gilboa Conesville. 

Jefferson 

Middleburgh...^ 
Richmondville. . . 

Schoharie 

Sharon Springs.. 

f 

County total... 



1.0 .9 

1.8 

.3 

.4 

.6 .8 

.1 .9 

.2 



.6 .6 



.1 9''.0 

98.2 

; 99.7 

99.6 

98.6 
99.0 
99.8 

( ) 98. 8 



Schuyler County: 

Odessa Montour \ ) 

Watkins Glen - *3 



100.0 

> .3 99.4 



County total 



.2 k) 99-7 



Seneca County: 
South Seneca 

Romulus 

Seneca Falls. 

Waterloo 

Border City.. 



.3 


1.0 




2.2 


.6 


.8 


( ) 


( ) 


.2 


.8 


.3 


( ) 


13.7 


5.3 


3.8 



98.7 
96.4 

99.8 

98.9 
77.2 



County total 



.8 .5 .2 98.5 



Steuben County: 

Addison. 

Avoca 

Savona 

Haverling 

Bradford 

Campbell 

Canisteo 

Cohocton 

Corning 

Greenwood — 

Hornell 

Arkport.. 

Jasper. 

Prattsburg 

Troupsburg.-. 
Hammondsport 
Wayland 



.2 


.1 


6. 6 




.3 


.2 


1.0 


( ) 





.5 



.9 

.3 



5.9 

1.1 

.9 

5.3 



3.3 



( ) 
( ) 



.9 .. 



4.0 .2 






1.4 ( 1 .1 



99.7 

93.4 

99.0 

99.0 

99.1 

99.6 
100.0 

94.1 
98.9 
100.0 

99.1 

94.7 
100.0 

95.8 
100.0 
100.0 
95.8 

98^5 
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PERCLilT DISTRIBUTION Or PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN. 1970-71-Conlinued 



School riistrict 



Rocky Point 

Shoreham.. 

Middle Country 

Middle Island 

South Manor 

Patchogue 

South Haven 

Mastic Beach 

Center Moriches 

East Moriches 

East Hampton 

Wainscott 

Amagansett 

Springs 

Sag Harbor 

M^ntauk 

El wood 

Cold Spring Harbor.. 
Huntington 

Half tfollow Hills.... 

Commack 

South Huntington... 

Bay Shore 

I slip 

East Islip 

Sayville 

Bay port Blue PoInL. 
Hauppage... — 

Connetquot 

West Islip.., 

Brentwood 

Central Islip 

Ocean Beach 

Wading River 

Riverhead 

Shelter Island 

Smith town 

Kings Park 

Remsenburg 

Westhampton Beach 

Quogue 

Hampton Bays 

Southampton 

Bridgehampton 

Sagaponack 

Eastport 

Tuckahoe 

East Quogue 

Oysterponds 

Fishers Island.. - . 

Southold 

Peconic 

Cutchogue 

Wiattituck 

Grrenport 





Spanish- 


American 




surnamed 


Indian and 




Negro Americans 


Oriental 


Other 


2.5 


1.7 


.3 


94.9 


1.0 


.4 


1.5 


97. 1 


1.2 


1.9 .. 




96.9 


22.9 


1.6 


( ) 


75.5 






1.8 


98.2 


1.5 


5.3 


.1 


93. 1 


11.0 


1.4 .. 




87.6 


1.7 


1.6 .. 




96.7 


18.0 


.4 


3.4 


78.2 


8.5 


2.0 


1.0 


88.5 


10.7 


.3 


.2 


88.8 


14.3 




9.5 


76.2 


3.9 


1.1 


1.7 


94.3 


.6 






99.4 


3.3 


2.5 


.3 


93.9 


2.6 


.4 


1.5 


95.2 


2.8 


l.O . 




96.5 




.6 


.5 


98.9 


7.1 


3.7 


.3 


88. 9 


.2 


.8 


.1 


98.9 


2.2 


.5 


.4 


96.9 


.3 


. 5 


.2 


99.0 


4.6 


!s 


.3 


94.3 


10.3 


1.6 


.3 


87.8 


.5 


1.4 


.2 


97.9 




1.0 


.1 


98.9 


.5 


.5 . 




99.0 


.3 


1.2 


( ) 


98.5 


.2 


.9 


.1 


98.8 


.1 


1.1 . 




98.8 


() 


1.1 . 




98.9 


4.7 


12.0 


.2 


83.1 


11.7 


7.9 


.1 


80.3 








100.0 


.7 


.7 - 




98.6 


29.9 


.9 


.3 


68.9 


1,5 .... 






98.5 


,3 


.3 


.1 


99.3 


.3 


.4 . 




99.3 


14.5 .... 






85.5 


13.2 


1.1 


.9 


84.8 


56.4 .... 






43.6 






o 

. 


99.8 


21.7 


.5 


5.1 


7k*. 7 


59.8 


1.9 


.8 


37.5 


10.0 .... 






90.0 


5.7 


.9 


.3 


93.1 


22.3 






77.7 


.7 


.3 




99.0 


.7 . 






99.3 


1.0 


1.0 




98.0 


3.7 


.2 


( ) 


96.1 


17.1 






82.9 


6.3 . ... 






93.7 


7.2 


.2 


.2 


92.4 


24.4 


1.9 - 




73.7 




PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-71— Continued 



School district 



Spanish- American 
surnamed Indian and 

Negro Americans Oriental Other 



Tioga County: 

Waverly 

Candor 

Newafk Valley 

OwegO'Apalachin. 
Spencer Van Etten 
Tioga 



1.1 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

.9 



0.2 .5 

0.2 



( ) -2 





98.2 

98.7 

99.3 
98.9 
99.1 

99.8 



County total. 



.3 .3 .2 99.2 



Tompkins County: 

Dryden 

George Jr. Republic 

Groten 

Ithaca 

Lansing 

Newfield 

Trumansburg 



.4 

19.4 


1.1 


( ) 


5.U 


6.4 


.7 
( ) 


1.1 


0. 2 


.4 


( ) 


.2 



99.6 
79.5 
100.0 

93.9 

100.0 

98.7 
99.4 



County tola! 



2.9 ,2 .4 96.5 



TJIster County : 

Kingston 

Highland 

Rcndout Valley 
Marlborough.., 

New Paltz 

Onteora 

Saugerties 

WallkiM. 

Elienville 



6.3 


.6 


3.4 


.3 


2.6 


1.0 


6.7 


.7 


2.2 


.3 - 


1.3 


.8 


.7 


,2 


1.8 


12.3 


10.8 


5.2 



,3 
: ) 


92.8 

96.3 




96.2 


.3 


92.3 




97,5 


.7 


97.2 


.2 


98.9 


.3 


85.6 


.8 


83.2 



County total 



4.3 1.7 .3 93.7 



Warren County: 

Bolton 

Chestertown 

Pottersville 

Glens Falls 

HagL’e 

Horicon 

Johnsburg 

Lake George... 
Hadley Luzerne. 

Queensburv 

Abraham Wing. 
Warrensburg... 

County total. 




U 



.5 



( ) 



.1 



Washington County: 

Argyle 

Fort Ann 

Fort Edward 

Granville 

Greenwich 

Hartfd.rH 



100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.6 
98 : 

100.0 
99. b 
99.4 
100.0 

99.7 

97.8 

100.0 



99.4 



99.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.9 
100.0 




PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN, 1970-71— Continued 



School district 



Spanish' American 
surnamed Indian and 

Negro Americans Oriental Other 



Westchester County; 

Katonah Lewisboro 

Mount K.sco 

Croton H irmon. 

Hendrick Hudson 

Eastchester 

Tuckahoe 

Bronxville- 

Tarrytown.- — 

Irvington — 

Dobbs Ferry — 

• Hastings on Hudson 

Ardsley — 

Edgemont 

Greenburgh — 

Elmsford 

Graham Home for Children 

Echo Hills 

Harrison 

St. Christopher's. 

Mamaroneck 

Mount Pleasant 

Pocantico Hills 

Hawthorne Knolls 

Cottage 

Valhalla 

Pleasantville 

Mount Vernon 

Chappaqua 

New Rochelle... 

Byram Hills 

North Salem 

Ossining 

Briarcliff Manor 

Peekskill 

Pelham 

Rye 

Rye Neck 

Port Chester 

Ridge Street 

Scarsdale 

Somers - 

White Plains 

Yonkers 

Lakeland 

Yorktown Heights 

Wiltwyck 

County total 

Wyoming County: 

Attica. 

Letch worth 

Wyoming — 

Perry. - 

Warsaw 



1.8 


.1 


.2 


97.3 


5.7 


.7 


.2 


93.4 


1.5 


.2 


.4 


97.9 


1.7 


.6 


.3 


97.4 




.6 


.5 


98.9 


22.4 


1.8 


.7 


75. 1 


.2 


.7 


.2 


98.9 


8.8 


10.7 


.6 


79.9 


1.1 


.2 


.4 


98.3 


2.7 


.1 


1.7 


95.5 


2.4 


.5 


.3 


96.3 


1.7 


.5 


.7 


97.1 


.6 


.5 


2.3 


96.6 


33.0 


.4 


.8 


65.8 


27.5 


1.0 


.4 


71.1 


77.2 


12.7 . 




10.1 


48.2 


15.7 . 




36.1 


.2 


7 




99.1 


61.4 


5.7 


2.9 


30.0 


4.2 


1.2 


.5 


94.1 


.8 


.6 




98.6 


3.6 


.2 


1.4 


94.8 


15.2 


2.3 


.3 


82.2 


13.6 


6.5 




79.9 


10.4 


.3 


.5 


88.8 


.7 


. 5 


.1 


98.6 


56.3 


2.2 


.5 


41.0 


.4 


(*) 


.3 


99.3 


22.3 


1.5 


1.2 


75.0 


.4 . 






99.6 


.6 . 




.6 


98.8 


16.2 


2.4 


.1 


81.3 


.2 . 


.2 


99.6 


27.1 


4.6 


.1 


68.2 


2.7 


.3 


.7 


96.3 


2.8 


1.0 


.4 


95.8 


3.0 


.9 


.4 


95.7 


23.4 


6.4 


.4 


69.8 


.7 


.6 


.9 


97.8 


1.0 


.4 


.4 


98.2 


.7 


.4 


.5 


98.4 


20.3 


2.9 


.4 


76.4 


13.5 


4.8 


.6 


81.1 


2.1 

1.4 


5 




97.4 


.8 


.8 


97.0 


76.4 


17.3 . 




6.3 


13.1 


2.1 


.5 


84.3 


9 






99.8 


7.5 . 






92.5 






.2 


99.8 


.2 - 




.2 


99.6 


.6 . 






99.4 


« ... 
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In Albany, have some segregation, but they are woiking on it 
there. Of course, you have New York City. 

Mr. BADn.no. Do you think that isolation is incicasing, or de- 
creasing? 

Dr. Nyquist. It has increased. 

Mr. Badili.o. Do you think it will continue to increase ? 

Dr. Nyquist. Yes. Unless we do something about it. 

Mr. Badiulo. Do you think that racial isolation can be reduced on a 
voluntary basis? 

Dr. Nyquist. No ; not all together. 

Mr. Badillo. If that is the case, then how can you siippoi t the bills 
that are before you which propose that it be done on a voluntary basis ? 

Dr. Nyquist. I think probably I was thinking about the situation in 
the State of New York, which is dilFercnt from some other States, 
where the commissioner of education has judicial authority in these 
areas. I can give you an answer that is not facetious. I told you, 1 did 
not have your bill before me when I made my remarks. 

Mr. Badillo. No. I am just trying to get your oiiinion. 

Dr. Nyquist. I like your bill. 

Mr. Badillo. Let me put it this way. 

Do you think that you have the authority to do in New York State 
what my bill proposes, assuming no Federal act at this time 

Dr. Nyquist. I would have to study your bill. I got it just a few 
minutes before this hearing began, an‘d I rillled through it. I am not 
sure that I could do all of the things that you have there. 

I am not sure that I can give you a complete “Yes,” that I would 
have the authority to do everything in there. I would have to hold ini 
on. that. 



IMr. Badillo. Don’t you feel that under the other bills tliat vou’rc 
referring to that provide for voluntary action, that it is not likely that 
racial isolation will be ended ? 

Dr. Nyquist. Not likely, and it would be slow, much slower. 

Mr. Badil,..^. Thank you. 

Mr. FucmsKi. Commissioner, on page G of your sfatement \ ()u snv 
that the commissioner of education has judicial authority in matters 
pertaining to education and he can order a school' district to 
desegrega ' 

In the .,..kc of your enthusiasm 

■••.TV.. .'1!.-'.^....'. 1 



for massive busing and all t' 



le 
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has just been declared imconstitutional. That brings you right up to 

the present time. i.- o 

Air, ruomsKi. In the bill passed by the Senate, S. 1557, section 8 
provides a in-perceut set-aside of whatever money is appropriated lor 
pro<n*ams on a metropolitan basis, and they point out that a i)rop;ram 
miimrity group isolation should be eliminated to the maximum extent 
pos'^ible* in the standard metropolitan statistical area, which sl all pro- 
Idde no later than July 1, 1983, the percentage of the minonty group 
children enrolled in every school ui the SAISA sjmll be as it states there. 

What this means is that if in the New York metropolitan area 
there were a 30-percent population of minority children, then each 
school in the metropolitan area would nave to have 30-percent minority 

children in orderto achieve this. ,, , , -u ^ 

I o-ather what the authors of this hill meant was that children from 
the suburbs would be bused into the inner city, and children from 

tiie inner city would be bused into the outer areas. 

Now, under the laws that you now have as conimissioner oi ecluca- 
tion for ordering desegiegation, if the Senate bill were passed and 
this’$150 million were sec up for this purpose, could you as the com- 
missioner of education in the State of New York order this kind of 
metropolitanwide integration ? 

Di-.Nyquist. No. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You could not ? 

Dr. Nyquist. No. o ah j; j-t.* 

Air. PuciNSKi. Isn’t this really the crux of the problem? All of tins 
legislation deals with districts, just as housing, for instance, deals with 

municipal corporations. » . ^ j> • -4. 

Blit isn’t the real answer to all of this the fanning out of minority 
groups into broadc . areas than the linmediate limitation of a school 

district ? , i • i j. 

For instance, in New York City, how do you propose to integrate 

this city when a majority of your stu dents are either black or Spanish- 

spcpking,bothmembersof minority groups? , , 

I am wondering, if this legislation is passed, whether you would 
ask your State legislature to broaden your authority to give you the 
mandatory pov 'rs that you now have for ordering desegregation or 
a school district on a metropolitan basis, particulnrly since you aie 
so strong on this whole business of busing and 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. OK. One final question, Commissioner, the question 
of violence in the schools. Do you have any particular recommenda- 
tions to our committee about how we could deal with that problem? 

We are disturbed about the mounting mayhem that is occurring in 
the schools of this country at the secondary level. I was wondering if 
you have any suggestions to the committee. 

Dr. Nyqtjist. I think there are both long-term and short-term solu- 
tions. Part of the answer is educational reform ce^inly. 

That is a, long-term one. Kids, if they really like their reformed 
schools, and do not view them as authoritative figures, would help to 
lessen the tensions that you are talking about. 

Second, one of the things we try to do in the State of New York 
and successfully in some areas, particular in New York City, is the 
creation of community education centers. They are under the direction 
of the people from the community and are directed toward that com- 
munity’s particular educational requirements. They form a kind of a 
bridge between the school and the commmilty. I think that is another 

One of the good things, I think, that title I has done is to foster the 
employment of paraprofessional people. When you get parents into 
the schools, it is another bridge between the community and the schools, 
and a way of bridging or helping to bridge, the differences between the 
races. 

Short teiTO, I think on page 19 of my testimony, there are some other 
suggestions. Train crisis teams of students, : immunity representatives 
and teachers who can move into a situation fast where there is trouble. 

Another one is rumor control centers, places where a student can get 
reliable information about what is going on. _ Another is security 
guards. Another is the identification of factors in troublesome situa- 
tions and training school personnel to recognize these factors before 
trouble occurs. 

Then there is the problem of the disruptive child. I don’t think we 
should throw caution to the winds and seek solution by immediately 
removing them into special programs. 

I think we have to take a haid look at what this means. Our educa- 
tional credo up to now is that you have to educate everybody. There_ are 
some disruptive children that cannot and should not be absorbed into 
special programs. And many S)iecial programs need change. 
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Pi’cixsivi. You do believe tlvat perhaps one answer here 
broader base for intogiation of youngsters including the subui-bs. 
rather tluin trying to confine it within the district itself. 

Dr. Xyquist. I would do both. It is not one or the other, if that is 
what YOU are asking. School and classroom integration is important. 

Mr.' PuciNSKi. This section 3 of the Senate bill would be of some 
benefit, I take it, to a city like New York where obviously you cannot 
achieve integration within the city ? 

Dr. Nyquist. It would be of benefit to every city. 

The city of Rocliester is integrating its schools and they have a lot 
of integration in the white suburbs around there, too. 

Mr PuciNSKi. One of the problems we have in Southern schools, 
and I don’t Imow whether it is happening here or not, but I should asK 
you this: One of the problems we are having in the South, they inte- 
grate solioois, but segregate within the school. 

They have different bell systems. , 

Dr. 'NrQursT. I said in my testimony I thought some account had 
to be taken of classroom balance in any legislation. 

]llr. PuciNSKi. To proliibit segTegation within the school. 

Dr. Nyquist. That is right. 

:Mr. PuciNSKi. Any questions? 

Mi\ BiAc?aVone In connection with the destructive child. 

In view of the proliferation of this problem in the educational 
in New York, I would like your a]ipraisal of the establishment of 

ininischool to deal with the disruptive child. 

MHiat we find, really, is that they disrupt the class, they are sus 

pended and return and continue 

sci?ool"hoob, and bi ingnal “'"“f ^ ‘X™ 

Ml- ■RTArrT I am not talking about hiliiigual. ilnit is one prouiem. 

I (ioiiY put a kudent witli a bilingual problem in tlie same ca cgor> a 

out that no l.avc bad Mpci'icnco 
ispeit ,.f ihoy™blo„. ot tbo disruptive oh.ld-u.hy ho 

’"t your answer. What is ,o„r ap- 

nvaisal of the situation for the disruptive cMd . ^ 
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111 


' 2.2 
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I lie u l.jle slnictui (* should be duuiged uiul wo need luoiioy in order to 

^ A^Cneed u lot of money. AVe don’t need lip sendee. AVc don't need 
any eoneeni about violence or anything else in our schools. AVe do a 

(lainn tfootl job eonsidering t he obstaeles that we fuee. i 

I’.iM a- l)r. J.cwis has talked, yon can’t really function il you don t 
have iKTsonnel. Here he is in a'district where they are going to l(..-.e 
mnnlKUs nf pi'r.souuo’. My (list riot is also iaood with tins noxt 

^^llow <-aii we be held accountable for any resiills? How ean any one 
point the. (ingiu; at us and say, "Aon are, not retaining the white popn- 
1, it ion, andyon don’t haw a (inality system 

If we <lon‘t have t he support we need. .... . • ■ o 

Mr. liiauoi. Are yon subject to the same dilhcnlties JAr. J..ewis isf 
Mr. Matih.w. Aot to the same extent, because we don’t have a 
coimiinnity program. But we have received great cuts in State urban 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. AA"e are pleased to have both you gentlemen here, 
and we are pleased to have Dr. Scribner here. AA'^e will proceed with 
your statement, and then have questions of all the gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HARVEY SCRIBNER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



T)r. .SemuNKK. Xliank yon. I was in AA' ashingtoii the ^otlier day 
tc>tifving on the Aonclier system, and my theme this morning is con- 
sistent wdtli the prepared statement. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. I assume you testified for the voucher system? 

Dr. Sc-uinNEn. I testified ‘for the concept of the voucher system. I 
think there are terms w’c should he I’oa’istic about in public education. 
If it is good for a voucher system, it must lie good for what made 
Airu'rica irreat tothiy, and there fon*. we should do what the Supreme 
Ooui’t’ said, and the reason I question tlie voiu'her system is that T 
sec no reason why another set of guidelines is going to make us do 
somethii.g that (lie Supremo Court said in 1954, and we have not 
done amTlilng about that to any great degree. 
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President Nixon saidj “The provision of ecpial educational oppt^i - 
tunities to all of our children is a key national priority.” The recent 
report of the Federal Task Force on Urban Education, headed by 
Wilson lliles, says integration is “a vital aspect of and now a means to 
a full education.” It has all been said — by nien of all political parties 
and from e\<T_\ gc'iieration. *Vll that remains in theie to be done is to 
do it — to make o\ir actions match our rhetoric. 

Several points : 

h'irst, racial, cultural, ami soeioeconomic isolation in the Nation’s 
public schools is educationally unsound and socially dangerous. I 
woidd like to sa}’ you have to do nothing more than look out the win- 
dow today and you can see firsthand the truth of this statement I am 
making, because I think we have to understand that many of the 
problems that are bothering us today and troubling us deeply in edu- 
cation, in society, in our daily life, have been promoted, proiniilgaietl, 
and continued and emphasized year after year from oin* failure to live 
up to the basis on which this country was founded, that every pei’soii 
would have an equal opportunity. 

For as long as it is tolerated, it will be the symbol of proof that 
American democracy works for some Americans, but not for all. It 
contributes heavily to polarization, separatism, olitisni, a dual stand- 
ard of American citizenship and inferior educational opportunities for 
black students and white students alike. 

The elimination of isolation in the Nntion’.s schools should he a long 
term national goal, and one on which the legislative attention of the 
Congress should constantly be focused. 

Second, the overriding goal in education should be the providing of 
high quality educational opportunities. I would suggest to you that 
youngsters from diU'erent backgrounds, whatever they may be, iniless 
they are brought together in the learning environment, the youngstera 
there in that environment are being deprived of the best educational 
opportunity provided to them. 

Anything else is narrow, divisive, and it tends to bring about the 
kinds of problems we have in your society today, I have explained 
this in greater detail to you in the text that I have prepared. 

One key elenumt in quality education is, in my judgment, Integra- 
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None of (lie?^o -is iiccr^^sanlv a bur lo iiltimiifc^ iii*t><j:ration. 

Kathcr, (])cy may Ixi iKcassary steps toward <r(Mnuiic intejrratioii a 
^(Mu^ration fieneerThe point is tlait tliine is no siiifrlc. i)avh to integra- 
tion. 'rims, legislation designed to encourage integration in scdiools 
slicndd ])rovide the possibility of many paths, and not mandate one 
patli onlv. 

Foiirtli, there is move to griuiine integration than juggling mim- 
bors and mixing bodies. ( Jemiine iiitc'grai ion is more' than an admin- 
istrativo or legal d(!vi< o; it is the bringing together c>f dill'erent kinds 
of people who respes't each other as widl as themselves. 

That vaennjn is tilled with .s\is[)icion. with all kinds of f(*ar, and 
we need to bridge* that with und(*rstaiiding, and 1 know no way iii 
which I ean bridge that vaeinnn e.xisting hetwe-er. someone who is 
dijl'erc’iil froni me than to come together and ’earn to know him as 
an individual. 

Sti'.angely c'nough, the* history of tliis country is (‘lear over that 
when wo do it iii that manner we do bridge that w’ith nndesrstanding. 

AVhntevcr we do in the area of integration, and I support Mi*s. 
I.,ewis, and after she made those lovely .statements, nobod}' else need 
to si^cak on the issue, but whatever wc do, we must not leave tb.is to 
the* ])rofessioiials alone. . 

We must bring the parents and the total society together on this 
is.siie. and I would .suggest and submit to you that one of the missing 
links for bringing this olf today, and I ani the liii>t to say that money 
does not (leterinino everything, but is to make this more attractive, 
make onr jihuis workahhn and inakc it a re.ality, bcc.-nisc wc need some 
funding to do it, too, and wii need, ladie.s and geiii/lemeii, from you. 
the kind of legislation that jiiits this into the pioper focus. 

Wo need, I think, people who are go'mg to got money and funding 
for : hi.s who already h.iA c* a track ivcord of scimc erunmitmont, who 
can point to the fnet that they have e.lready believed in this and done 
gomotliing about it. 

r think also wp ought to forger now the kinds of hangups, and wliat 
I call the dodges wc^ have used that we can’t do anything by .such 
items :'.s politi'Uil boiiiidavies whicli woiv draw'll by nu-u inaybe of good 

rrviiiifil wo hlincu> 
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Jrviii''' to liiroufrli Conjjjrcs^ to iiiakc funds lor ftli'iic mah'riMl.s 
so Mint ix'oido ^voul(l know luorc nbont thcnisolvos iind oMuts. 

Dr. SrmuN*i:i:. I linvc not studied that pnri icudnrly, but I inijilit 
n«»T('(‘. with that rei)ort it' nil wo aro j^oin^ to put in oiir cniTiCulnin is 
u^'inass of sMidics. While A1 ^fathow is studyiufr bis Puerto Ivican 
enltiire. I want to 1 m‘ then', too. 

Mr. PicixsKi. I'lnit is the purpose of thatbill. 

l;r. Scitinxi-.n. I would like to study that bill and file a report on it. 

I think we need to ^^ct rid of .some of the artificial ban^nips wc Inu-e 
for (loin-: this kind of job. No. 1, wc would like to do it, it i.s a beautilul 

idea, but we, don't have the money. , . . . 

^^•e must in our country today reorder the priorities to recoennio 
the. fact that every one of these youn-:sters wc ptnanit to ^row up in 
our .schools sii.spect about one or other are going to meet on the 
streets later on and have to handle it in another way. 

A political boundary drawn by men of good intent at one time can 
iio longer p^o^'e^t u.s iroiii resolving soino of the issues tliiit fuce oui 

coimtrv today- , . i-,.- u 

It is rcat'to liave this heritage and have all the traditions, but 

we niiisr analyze each of them in terms of tomorrow’s needs. 

I.A*t me drop it there and exchange thoiurhts with yon. 

Air Pucix-SKT. Dr. Scribner, von talk about arranging priorities, 
but when you look at the amount of money this conntiy i.s spending 
on education, next to national defense it is the next largest item in the 
country. 

Mr. Mathkw. AVho is spending it? , , , . .. 

Mr. PucixsKt. AYlieii yon take into account the local taxes, Uie 
State taxes, and the Federal contribution, there are some $60 billion 
being spent in this countiy on education. That comes out to roughly a 
thou.saiid dollars per child per year. i , ^ 

Don’t you think that the time has come when we ought to say to 
academia and the educators, that you, too, have to rearrange your pri- 
orit ie.s and st(*p [)Oor mouthing for a change and start looking at some 
of the concepts and methods and techniques that you are usmg and 

ask yourself why they are not working? . , . 
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you know, in hor stiihiiuciil she said that internal rororms, rerorms that 
only tiu; ediientors can make. 

VV(^ pride oursehcs in this country on 1 lu‘ J‘act that ediieution .ciuain.s 
at the local l(>\el, and each comnuinity tri(>s to dettu'iuinc its educa- 
tional needs iji programs that \ ill sci‘\ e those needs. 

We hav(' in the C ’on^re.‘-:s 1 1 ii d v(>ry scrupulously to avoid si'ttinjji: any 
national uniform staudarils tor the siiu])le, reason that we say that 
woukl destroy the pluralism that has made this country a j^rcat 
Xation. 

So your siateuK'iit is a most (‘Ucoura<^iu<; one, Init I would think that 
the ])lace to start, if we are ^>j()iu^ to start r(‘stni(;turinjj; the (‘duca 
tioual .sy.stcin, is to start with the iocal adminisi rator. 

Dr. SciunxKio I af'iee with yon, Con<>;re.s.sinan, bnt let me ask you a 
question. We seem to have no dilliculty in explaining away the fact 
that our wartime ell'orts, or whatever they may he, should be high 
priority, 1 \>ould submit to you, however, that th problems Ave are 
talking about this morning are a defense mechanism '> take, care of 
these, or the pi'oblems of this country are going to sidl'er Avith in the 
future with man to man on the streets if we don’t gh^e to these school 
sy.st<uus, and j)erhaps enforce them, to do something about the ills of 
this .society of ours. 

As we think of the population doubling, as avc think of the problems, 
the hatred, the bigotiy, the prejudice doubling in this country, I fear 
for mankind Avithin our oaaui country, as aa’oII as attacks from the out- 
side, 

Mr. PiTCixSKi. As far as the problem of integi'; i, I was Avonder- 

ing if perhaps j'ou, Dr. Scribner and the other gci len Avould like to 

com'ncnt. Hoav Avould the bill before the comm now, the emer- 
gency desegregation bill, Iioav Avould that bill b any assistance to 
3 ’ou in Ncav York, if it would be? 

Would this legislation be of any help to you i \dw York? 

Dr. SciunxKK. Which one are you speaking of ? 

]Vrr. PiTcix.sKi. The Senate bill, lo.'iT, Avhich i s been approved by 
the Senate. This hill requires that a school syst( . i like youi's in order 
to qualify for Fedei'al funds would huA’c to have at least one model 

^ ,.i ^ 




metropolitan area Avould have to have a proportionate mimher of 
minority stuclcTits in proportion to the total mimber of minority stu- 
dents in that met rojiolitan area. ^ ' i. 1 ^ 1 r>fUr.T* 

You were not lie.ro. when 1 asked your State superintendent whether 
he would he for inte.<rratiiif? into the suburbs as one way of meetiufr tlie 
problem. This would make that possible. 

Do von see that as a iiossible solution to your iirohk'in/ 

Dr.‘ ScmuNKii. 1 think it has to be taken into ‘ 

l\fr. PrciNSKi. '\Vh(ui you tulle about political bouiidaiien, T thoii^lic 
that is what you would imaiii. 

Dr. S»'iuHNi:n. '^J'luit is correet. v i < lo flm 

Mr. Pirc'iNSKT. 'Would you say for a city like ^e^v york that is the 
only solution, if voii are going to achieve a ineaningful 

Dr. SciiiRNKR. Well, if we .ean make education good enough those 
boundaries can be. crossed in two Avays. Ihey ai’e by the adii.t PyPJ 
tiou of the. eountrv every day. Therefore, I think wediave to liaA’e that 
kind of latitude, ves, in order to function in ^ew 1 ovk C ity. 

Mr. Pttoin'ski. 7n other Avords, you Avould suggest keeping some- 
thinglike that in the bill ? 

Dr. SciuiiNKii. Y(‘S, T would. 

Yes. lAVOuld. +1 4.9 

iSIr. PticiNSKi. Dr. LeAvis, Avould you comnient on Piat ; 

Dr. Dmvxs. I find that to lie extremely difliciilt. T find A\-her:wer the 
Afros moA'o. in, the AA’hites move. out. We. haA^e a district 12 that is ,)7 
percent Afro-American and Hispanic. Tntegvation in that area is vir- 
tually impossible. Certain areas of Harlem, Bed.ord S.iiyvesant, 

and others, Avoiild be virtually impossible. ^ ij 

If you are talking about n metropolitan coneepr, it. Avould lequire 
tremendous busing and I think it Avoiild not be feasible. 

I also think you Avoiild be expending huge sums of money tor some- 
thing that at best you could get minimum results from. n f t 

Mr. I’tTCTXSKT. Your statement is most interesting, and one that 1 
Avoiild like to deyelop, because you said earlier in your opening state- 
ment that the concept of integration per se does not necessarily mean 
better education. _ . , , , 




child, but, for iill chilclrcn, then you will have a better chance to got 
tljo, type of integration ultimately that we want. . , . 

I tlnnlc that for instance INIr. Matthew was talking about in nis ais- 
trict with the “open corridor” concept, he has white parents in line 
waiting to get in. What I would like to see is make our schools in my 
district in New York City so attractive because they ofl’er quality edn- 
cation that the M’hito people avouIcI want to get in, tlie Puerto Ivicaiv 
people, or the Chinese, or any other people would ^yant to got m. \> e 
trying to provide those opportunities in our district. We nave a 
chi-ster concept. This is like many schools within one school. 

We. have a bilingual school, not only an elementary school, but a 
bilingual school that we can open up on the secondary level, so there 
can be a continuation of bilingual cduc.ation, and that bilingual school 
is not composed primarily of Hispanic children. o 

It is 53 percent Ilisimnic and 47 percent Afro-American, bo there is 
this exchange. We do have the open corridor school and Are are plan- 
ning to open a school next year when, hopefully, it is coiistruc^d, anti 
there is an irony. I find we can put a man on the moon m 10 years, 
and it tak'cs in ISew York 10 years to build a school. It is ridiculous. 

Cut I am thinking about the various options tvo want to aflord, the 
quality education of each school so that wliito, Afro-American, Puerto 
Rican, Chinese, all of them will want to integi‘ate for the purpose of 
receiving that good education. 

I think the problem before us is “Which way, America? 

Mr. PucixsKi. I take it, then, that all of you feel the quality edu- 
cation is the way to stop the No. 1 problem in this country today, and 
that is re.segregation. We are concerned, I am concerned, oyer the fact 
that in many communities of the country a school becomes integrated, 
and then in about 36 months, which is about par for the course, it be- 
comes resegregated. 

Where do you go then? You can’t go to court. You can t sue any- 
one. The courts have held that once you have attempted to integrate 
a school, whatever happens subsequently then you don’t have to try 



again. 



So I take it. Dr. Lewis, and Dr. Scribner, and Mr. Mathew, the 
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r>r SciiiivNER. It sounds like since I throw the metro])o]it!m concept 
in tiiiit you mi^rht be of a dilTcrcnt opinion. What I am really saying 
that in the meantime we need funds for these schools to pull oil tliese 
]>rf>*»rams those gentlemen are talking about this moriung. 

din- histoi-y tolls us that we let tbe.se sort of be blighted— we need 
more, fimding there, because, we have move need thcie. 

]\[r. PuciKSKT. Mr. Veysey? 

Mr. VEYSEr.Thankyou,Mr. Cbairman. ^ , ... , 

Just to try to put the record in context, I think you would have to 
admit that Congress has not been totally blind to the money needs ot 

schools. ,. n 1 • 

I believe that something like. $8 billion ot federal money is go- 
in<>- to go into education in this year, and that tins represents a 
very substantial increase, you know, over a nninber of years, like a 
doubling in the past 10 years and maybe eight tunes as much m the 

past 20 years into education. _ .i . .i 

That'is a lot of money. Now, you are reporting to us that there is 
a drying up of some kinds of categorical funds and some slutting 

^ ' I* can^ conceive that thc.e will always be a short supply of funds. 
Wo are never goinj^ to have all we want for all pui’X>oses. I^et me ask 
you this. You made an aiipeal. I think, a very comiielliiig one, that 
you know a great deal more about the priorities and the educational 
problems that have to be met here in the schools in New York than 

perhaps wo ever can know in ^Vashingtoii. . 

W© haA'e been disappointed with some results in the categorical 
pro"i-anis, and we are talking about bills with more categorical money. 

iF we had a? niimbor of dollars to give yon, is it better to give it 
to you ill categorical programs and say to you that bilingual is the 
most important, or intergration is the most important and you have 
to do that, or whatever else is the most important. 

Or should we give you that money and let you identify the prob- 
lem and solve them in your best way ? . 

^Ir. ^Ia'I'iiew. I would like to react, because I sec that is not really 

giving us a choice. _ . 
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gets off the ground as it is, you need c[uitc a bit of money for tooling 
up, special training of toaclioi’S, and tliis kind of thing. 

To leave tiiat without that kind of siu'cihc support, 1 think you are 

not really, von know, promoting that kind of program. n i.i • i 

Mr. VV.vsKV- I guess what what I am asking you it to really tlunlc 
through and tell me, you know, what your priorities really are. It is 
all well to say that they are going to be reordered aim all tins, Imt 

how are you going to reorder them. 

AVhere do you put the priority? I would be \ ery mtercstctl in 

knowing. . • i 

Dr. Scmnxr.K. I think there is no g?-eater priority in education to- 

df.v than for young.stcrs to understand and learn about each other. 
Wlien wo get beyond that point, the general revenue sharing bill for 
education speaks to $3 billion, I believe as contrasted to a $2,800 mil- 
lion as it exists now. . . „ , t ..i < i t 

I hardly think that the bill of $200 million satisfies what I think 1 

hear Mr. Mathew saying. . , j. i i 

I heard Mrs. T^ewis, and I agree with her, that the title T tiind.s liave 
been abused. I think we ought to do some policing and monitoring. I 
am not unhappy with that ball game. AVhat I am unhappy about is 
then that the riiles of the ball game are not being followed. 

Mr. Vf.ysey. Are they not being followed here? 

Dr. Scribner. No; but I hope we are not going to sit idly by and 

watch it go down the drain. • i • - 1 i 

I give the Congress great credit for something, but m 19o4 tlie 
Supremo Court made the decision, and T would say since that time the 
Congress of the United States had not been quite as perceptiv'c and 
direct and challenging to those who broke those laws as they may 
have been. 

Is that unfair ? 

Mr. Veysey. It is probably un fair ; yes. 

Dr. Lewis. AVheii we think in terms of .something oi the entire Na- 
tion, whether we should give resti'icted funds, or unrestricted funds, 
1 tliinlc we would be falling into the tra]). 

Each section of this country has different things. There arc dif- 
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and yet this was a mandate at one time, how could we possibly get the 
best experts in the areas to develop those ? 

How could we possibly do the research ? We did not even know now 
much money wc were going to get. I think there were many legislative 
handicaps, lailes, and i/egulations that we ho,d to abide by that negated 



the effoit. „ „ „ 

Therefore, I used the expression, ‘-We were programecl tor failure 
To tell me that, you know, we are pouring billions and ojllions o± dol- 
lars into education does not answer the question. 

When you pour that money in, how do yen tie it up so i lat }’ou cannot 

have effective programing? i u ^ i 

I would not answer the question, you laiow, should it be restricted 
funds or should it be categorical funds, because I think that woulcl be 
a trap. It should be funds to accomplish specific things in specihc areas 
depending upon the needs of those specific areas. 

Mr. Veysey. Do you want us to tell you what those are ? 

Di- Lewis. No, no, in. You can find out irom nr>. I would not want 
you to tell me, because I know the problems of district 12 better than 
anyone else, and I hate to be presumptuous but I wou^d say I know* 
them better than Dr. Scribner. 

Dr. Scribnee. I will accept that. i. i. , i. • 

Dr, Li-nvis. Because he sees the total city and he knows the total cjty s 
problems, but he does not know the problems of district 12 as well as 
I do. If Dr. Scribner is going to allocate money, he shoiuc come to us 
to find out about the problems. 

He should not be forced to go to you and say, ‘New' York Oity needs 
this,” he should come to us and ask what we need., and he can go to .Mr. 
Mathew^, and he will tell him what he needs, • . • 

That is the type of thing that should be done, in my estimation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi, Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Dr. Lewis, first I want to commend you for your state- 
ment and your whole concept, and the w’ay you offer quality schools 
with integration of curriciilums and the interchange and ultimately 
producing the integration in its most meaningful sense. 

fUr CnninnRRiono.r Nvoiust’F 
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I asmitne that those tlKures mny have some hourhiK upon tlu‘ proportion of 
fniKlH allotted to each Htnto. not rotlfHit tho very larf?e 



lUl 

four 



^'Vniericn n. T>oT>nrt merit found that, over ton thonsantl 

A riH-«oit survey contluetert lo- Kii«Ush ns a Secoml 



l*o^Vn^uesLVi^-aki^^^^^ 

Cntonese-spenkliiK population is riowIiik rapidly. Jiiousanus 

?;;ra »« ■■■>■>---> " ■» 




sincerely, NKti. V. Sui-nivAN, 

Commissioner of mducatio7i. 

nr SmnvvN You will also find a memorandum prepared by our 

bumuf^r 'o U.enl.W opportunity ^vhicl, ,|\7. 

ehil, Iren in rdassmdmsctts, who spook lan.oimpros tk her than hm^^lisii, 

and T wouU to submit that for the record, ATr. Chairman. 

(The information referred follow .- :) 

MASsACinrsKrrs S^atf. DEi-.vnTNiKNT or ^ rU itr..ve of T.qi-at 

Kducationat. Orrouiv.NiTY 

Lhiguistic minorities in Massachusetts, June /.‘»7/ 

GO 000 

EnRllsh-speakinfr 1 ”1111111-----'--- 7s! 000 

PftrtiurucBO-siionklnK 2,000 

Itnlinn-siwnklnK (school chllclren) _ 20,000 

Greek-spoaklnfr (fnmlllea) 1111111 00,000 

French-.si>eaklnK 2.'. OOO 

Arnhlc-speaklnR — "IIIl S, OOO 

Ohinese-siionklns (In Uostonl- BPO 

American Indian (school children) 

MWOtnBTiO MTT?OBTTTE8 

....... «t.vnnlh In nmnhei s of nllens In the United sm 
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Simnisli siK^aUIng. ^jonorul i>oiHilatlon : 
Massac*liu«<‘ttH 



I^oston — 

Ki>xl)ury aual I>on*lu'stiM* — 

South Kml 

Jninalcii 1‘lsiln 

Allston Briffhlon 

Malta pan 

South BoHton 

Columbhi Point 

lInvorliUl 



Powell 

Waltham 

Brockton — — 

Springfield — 

Worcester - — 

Now Bedford 



no.ooo-do.ooo ' , ^ 

10(>»000-12b.000 Puerto Hlcnns 75 per- 
cent of file Puerto Uicans in Mna^a- 
chuHctts eainnot coin uiun! cate in Eng- 
lish." 

40,000/ 

12 . 1 XK> to 14.0«Xr 

10.000 VO 12,000, 

:i,ooo to 5,000. 

:i,f>oo. 

1.000 families.'^ 

lOl fninllies. 

210 faimilios.® 

1 , 000 . 

5.000. 

2.500. 

800, 

2 . 000 , 

12.500. 

1,400/ 

1,500/ 



1 Armaiulo Martinez, Puentes 

2 Mr. BcIKIok. Denartment of Labor, MJprratlon Blvlslon. ■vtt't* 

3 .lack Fowler, .Joint Center for Ltb.'Ui Similes, ami MIT. 

4 Arninmlo Martinez, PiitMite. 

8 Concliita Uodrlgue/., olllcf* of public 

0 mt* 4 tor Fmaela tleorirla, ma\'or b ofneo of aiuinnn rifjrics- a, , 

* wimain NUkorsou, M:is.^acliUscttK Comnilss^ion A^raln.^t IJiBorhulnatlon. 

® sister Rowctlcn, New Bcdfortl S<*iiool I)opnrtin,*nt. 

portugiiese speaking : 

General population : 

New Bedford 

F'all It Ivor — — -i-Of ooo 

School age population ;"New'Bodford (15 percent of the public school 

population) 

Italian speaking, school population : ^ 

Massachusetts ' rtOO 

:^oston (public and paroehinl schools) , 

SprlngileUl area 

Greek speaking: 

Masi^chusetts : ^ 

chUdiJS 2o; 00^ ooo 

Arabic speaking, generaf population : Massachusetts 25, 000 

Chlne.se speaking: 

. 8.000 
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Siii.i.ivAN. If si'viiis oh'iir (o US tlifit, 1 f tills iso1ari(»n is as sorious 
us t Init l)asc(l upon i :u*(*“ -as our o\\ u r\ | H*ri('U(*<- a la 1 tin* lanuuayfo of all 
Hiri'o !>ills iiidirafrs — tlic*u tlu* iumls sliouid lu> iiuulc availnhlo to 
('lluiiuat** this isolation on tlu> saiiu* h.isis as I'ac'ial isolation. 

'Fo dii<vt that liiionisti.- isolation ' )v olim inal lal. ami tlu'ii <»i(*:<chi.U* 
linguist irally >solat(Ml rhihlrcn from (he rnmlinii' ( nnli'ss thoy vp,-ak 
Spanish or i'orl iiijaiosi*) - i^ unfair to those* State;; ami localities v ilh 
lame iinnilu-rs of ehilclron who sjieak r.tlier laiiiiuaoo.s. 

'Flu* hill iiomlin^ hofoie tlie ]\rassae!msett s Lc^rishitnio would rc- 
<juir(‘, an neeurato census of such children, includin<< the dc<;ree of 
their «leHei(*ney in Kn/^lish ; at the luoruent we can do no inore than 
make e-st iuiates based upon information from a variety of sources. 

Section S of S. lh.57 addres.ses a concern which we feel stronf»;I% iii 
Arussaclmsetts: luetropiditan approaches to the elimination of 

ininorit 3 '-"i-oup isolation. _ , i ^ T»r i 

The .suburbs must become more deeply involved. In Mas.sachusetts 
a pi'og’ram i.s already in o.xistence wliich enables lyl56 minority-group 
children to attend school in n:’ suburban communities. 

rncidentally, there is a long waiting list of children who want to 

iiarticipatc in this program. ^ .,i- «* . 

Tlie. (Commonwealth imixides more than isl.."'* million to pJiy u>r 
their tuition and transjiortation. .. .. . , » 

AV'e need, we must liavc, suburban jiarticipation for educational 

reasons. , , , 

For the education of suburban children as well as of eity children. 
Xcarly 18 percent of the white children in this State atteiul schools in 
whicli tliey will never come to know anti respect a black child U'cause 
there- is not a single black child In their .schools. Xhiety-t hree pen-ent 
of the- white children in this State attend schools with fcwci’-— in most 
cases far fewer — than 10 percent non white students. 

Tlieso wh'tc children, most of tliem in the suburbs, are cducatioually 

deprived. , , , 

'Fheir isolated education — and that <»f iiomvhitc clnldren in many 
city schools — is not preparing them to live in a diverse society. 

'I'his isolation, as much educational research lias shown, is a major 
factor in our Nation’s movement toward “two socicti(*s, one hhwk. one 
wliife — scjjarate and 1 C ,i(jual.” 

n l« 1..W. . 111^0 in 111.. wMifh; (if .S. I ,")57. “i rnnina ( iuLT or i irc\ <*ii( m«r 
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J'licre is :iii inmicdiacy to this proljhM i as stated by the |vi*riuM' 
(Joniinissioii that requires me to place a {greater ]^)riurity on fcs. 155i. 

Mr. PiJ<;jNsici. J^efs just ])ause t here a moinent. 

^V)ur analysis of the Senate prtivisioii, t h<* lIou.se hills, and the bill 
(hat WH.s passed by the 1 Louse last yi'ar, whii^h the Senate refused to 
accept, ditl provide for an oiMuatioii, w here a local s< hool district, the 
School Jlisirici of l.hrstoii <‘oiihl have contracted with a miinlier ot 
siil>nrl>aii schools to aceiqit iiiiiioritN cliildreii Iroiii thi* School District 
of lioslon. and funds from tin* I''c(lcral («o\(*riiiiit“nt. which ai'c made 
available to pay the dilference. 

Xow, a number of communities in this country have atteinptecl to try 
ail opmatioii wiii”'.spri‘ad, and they always run into the financial jiiob- 
lem, siinjily because it co.sts so imicli more to educate a yoiin<;stci* m a 
suhm-han school than it does in a metropolitan or urban school sys- 
tem. and nobody has the money to pay the dilfereuce. 

'Fhe House bill would have provided such funds. 

Ill niy jiul^iiu*nt. Hr. Sullivan, on balance, tliis .sort ot tx volun- 
tarv ellort probably would ha ve proved a #^(iod deal moi-c^ elfectiye than 
to try to fro the i*oute that is inejorporated in both the Senate bill and 

t he liibicotf umcndinonts. ... . i i -n 

!Mv own jud^^mont is that tlu' 11 ibicof! proptisal is a proposal that will 
only hasten the dav of pulling vu.st sections of white youn<?stcrs out of 
public schools, am'l this is the kind of balance that we ti* 3 ’ to reaclx in 
the House bill, and 1 am sorry that you have not had a chance to 
examine the House appi-oach, tecausc'in my judf^ment, the so-called 
ojicration wiiifTspread probably' would have been much more cifcc'tive, 
jriven minority children opportunities in these fine suburban schools 
than any of the proposals before us. , , i t 

Dr. SumvAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope it is abundantly clear I am 
not critical of the TTouse bills, other than w'c plan to have a complete 
plan. 

'riiict is the area where we have f^roat concern. Other tlinn ifiat, \vo 
are very much in aj?rccment with the House hills. 

Mr. PucmsKi. My own fear, in the Senate yer.sion, the metropolitan 
proposal i.s so i"esti*ictive, and it doe.s deal with one of these compre- 
hensive jdans, it would be very hard, very dillicnlt to f^et any kind of 
inoaninjrfnl eooperacion from suburban .scliool systems, and I do not 
*' * .1.- \i 1 Tl VH*. wboi’fHlS; 111 f.lm Hoiiso hill. w<*. I rv to 
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And certainly State ami Federal authorities should stand ready to 
offer local educational ageiic’es all necc ary and appropriate assist- 
ance in achieving tliis objeetive. . p i 

However, the creation of yet another categorical program of Fed- 
L-al aid to local schools docs not seem to bo tlie wisest w ay of dealing 



er 



g 



Instead, I would favor establishing an appropriation for general aid 
programs such as proposed in H.R, 6179, and permitting the cxpendi- 

tur^of a part of such funds on security programs. 

This approach would pennit local authorities to deal with sccmity 
problems along with other school problems m accordance vvith the 
scale of priorities that seems to them most appropriate to uieii local 
situation? rather than, induce them to distort these priorities in the 

direction of available Federal categorical funds. ^ . 

Furthermore, we must recc ?nize that many problems of school se- 
curity are representative of deepi educational inadequacies; categori- 
cal fvniding may lead local authorities to focus only on the disciplinary 
aspects of the^ problems to the exclusion of the underlying causes. 

Vo will not achieve the goal of secure schools unless and until 
sufficient general funding is made available to permit a broaa syste- 
matic attack on all educational fronts. , i j? i 

Mr. PnciNSKi. Dr. Sullivan, you have been very helpful to the 

committee. 

I apxireciate you being wit 

I wonder if yon could te 
a categorical spending pro 
going problems of integrati 
do you envision this mone; 
spent in Massachusetts, or. 

Dr. StJLtjtvaN. A very im] 

I indicated earlier that »wuiv* — Vi 7^. 

suiicrintendcnts, that they oncentrate on the curriculum vo see that 
it is reflective of and pre-.uts in a fair way the true history ot our 
world and not just the history of White America. 

Mr. pnciNsici. Is not that being done now ? 

Dr.' SuLuivAN. Slowly. , . . , „ 

Mr. PuciNSiCT. What are we doing with the money i 



, very briefly, assuming we did enact 
1 to cleal with helping schools uiuler- 
.low do you envision specifically, how 
aid be spent, how would the money be 
you wish,_ in Boston, specifically? 
rtant question, Mr. Chairman, 
would strongly recommend to the local 
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Only to a small degree- 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You missed my point. i . 

I am aware of tlie fact tlie Federal Governmeut only sjx'ud.s about 

some 7 percent. i ,i . i • 

1 agree that it is a pittance, and you know I have a bill to bring 

that up to 33 percent. 

What I want to know is, what are you doing with your own re- 
sources, what arc 3 'our people doin*:^ ^vitll your State and local re- 
sources to teach young America ; : • .nethmg about eacli o 1 • . 

AVhy do we have to wait for Uncle Sam to shovel the money at ,\ou { 

Why is not this being done now within the framework of your pres- 
ent State and local expenditure ? 

Why do you have to wait for the Federal Government to proa yoii? 

I)r. Sullivan. The legislatures, and some of the Government in 
this country of ours have not made moneys available to local scliool 
committees, and to local administrators, and we continue to depend 
on the i>roperty tax. 

Wc. jiut that poor man out of busine-ss. The moneys are not there. 

Mr. PxKaxsKi. Ui’. Sullix an, ivci arc not comnuinicating. 

How much money does the Comiiioiiwealth of i\[assacImK<hts jirovide 
in State aid to local school districts? 

Hr. Sullivan. $225 million. 

Mr. PuciNSici. And how iiiucli moiicy do local school districts in 
this Commonwealth raise for their own resources for education ? 

Hr. Sullivan. Another $750 inillioii. 

]Mr. PuciNSKi. There is in excess of $1 billion being spent now in 
local and Stare funds for education iiA this Comomnwealth? 

Hr. SuLi.ivAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Now, how much of that money is being used to teach 
young Americans something about each other, and hov. much of that 
money is being used to train teachers to help young Americans under- 
stand each other better? 

AVhat is being done with your State and local funds in the direc.:ion 
that yon want the Federal Government to go? 

Hr. Sullivan. In Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, the local school 
committee has tremendous autonomy. 

I would SUV in some communities, they have taken a proportion of 
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Wliy is it nc'cossiirv for t’lio FodcM al Govcrnnu'nt to conic iilon.^: with 
a billidu-dollsir bill, to do what you ouj^dit to be; doin<jj lunv witli your 

local resources? _ , 

Dr. SiTiaa’NAX. The (jnestion is an ap]iropriate nm> tor the chair- 
inau t his very iiuiufrtant conmiitteo to ask. 

'riu' only answer T can f!;ive, those priorities are established by local 
seliool c-on'iinitt(>es with restrictive biidfijcts. 

'I'hev haA'e limited amounts of money. We are doiu^ «‘verythin<i we 
< aM win-kin^ witli tlieiii. to eneoura<.re tliem with State moneys and 
,Fed(>ral inoVieys, to f?ive more diyersion of these dollars into this so- 
called huniaiiiV/niji: effort in our schools. 

Mr. Pia-ixsKi. We need money for curriculmiis, we need money lor 
t(>acher training. 

What other thinjrs is this money beingspent for? 

Dr. SmaayAX. Tn my ex])erionce, in desegregating a school system, 
yo\i need moneys in the area of public relatioub. 

It is extremely important to work with parents and teachers, so 
that they understand exactly what this program is all about._ 

You need this fi*om the beginning, and you need it to continue along 

through. . , , .1 

You certainly need money to provide physical changes in the schools. 

I could tell you, when yon change schools, every little thing becomes 
extremely important. 

The height of toilet fixtures, some school buildings would not per- 
mit primary school children to be on the second floor, a California 
law, for example, where wo had to spend millions of dollars to recon- 
vert those schools. _ 

You have to go into some of your — for examplCj in Boston — schools 
and tear up some of this asphalt jungle, and tins is all around our 
schools, and we must plant .some trees and some shrubs, and make it a 
livable environment for children. 

You need librai'y books. Y ou need the services that are so essential. 

Afr. PucixrsKT. I want you to know that the Federal Government 
has been very critical of the school districts that are now operating 
under the emergency fund. You know, we have a $75 million emor- 
trency fund we put together. There has been severe criticism of spend- 
iiifif money fur these kinds of activities. 

^ nr 1 1 — .r i.l, _ 
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rrJiey are telling you very clearly that it is a means of integrating 
your schools, and it should be used. 

Now, your specific question, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PtTciNSKi. The question is, do you see how Senate hill 1557 
could possibly bo implemented, including the comprehensive plans we 
discussed earlier, without a massive busing operation 

Dr. Stjri.iVAX. Yes; I think in many communities, the type of 
jieripheral school that we talked about (larlier. the so-called pai'k con- 
cept that would incorporiitc several neighborhoods would vastly reduce 
this transportation item. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Does this then mean that when the effoi-t in the 
House is renewed, to prohibit the use of any of those funds for 
bu.sing, that such an amendment would not inqiede the effectiveness 
of this legi.slntion ? 

Dr. SimnivAX. I think any amendment that would eliminate bus- 
ing in the alternative would indeed be a great restricting influence 
on community. 

I truly believe that in a large city, that some transportation is 
definitely going to be necessary. 

IMr. Glenn Ivre, and his .stall, have worked out a plan for the Bos- 
ton .school committee, on a complete desegregation of the secondar 3 ' 
schools, and he is the expert on that. 

AVould YOU permit him to talk on that one point? 

!Mr. PucixsKi. Please do. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES GLENN, DIRECTOR OF THE EQUAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AUXILIARY DIVISION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS 

]\Ir. Gi.enx. I wanted only to jioint out that in the plans which we 
presented to Boston, which we recognized are not nearl.y enough, not 
nearly as much as Boston ought to be doing, that nonetheless, these 
plans would involve moving thousands of these people out of im- 
balanced schooLs, that the schools, more than half nonw’hite in the 
balanced schools without any additional ti'ansportation beyond what 
children are already doing. 

MY have hundreds of children in Boston going from South Dor- 

T*\nl-\lTrfc <-y*o n a'rkrwT'f n rvn n niirriVkOT* irf rnilnc; iri fi. 
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Mrs ilicKS. That is why I say it is a little Iht moi^ on the elc- 
mmitarv schcx>l scene. That is svhere the problem m Boston is, on 

‘■'l you’havo a. plan also £o. tha ale.nmtary schools i 

Mr G 1 -.KNX. The elementary schools in Boston cannot, as I am sin 
you are a\wvre, be racially balanced by drawing new district hues. 

Airs 1 1 icKs. ilow can they be balanced then : . 

Mi-rOuiiNX. They will have to be balanced 111 part by rcassigimicnt 
of students to schools and in ways that will assure a j 

jSIi-s. lIicKS. These are little children, these are 0-, < o-ye.u olcl 

^*^llow^do vou possibly get children out of the Koxburv area into all- 
white schools in Boston, or how do you get all white children, suuill, 

little children into the black school districts ? i 

jSIr. Glknn-. You must realize, IMis- Hicks, that lunidreds ot thou- 
sands of elementary school children are involved, xirnnary school clio- 

talking about Boston. I do not i-hink we have to 
talk about children in the suburbs, the^- travel by bus to their neig ibor- 
hood schools. 

What about Boston? i. Hi-m 

-Mr. Glionn. Surely it is no more difficult to travel in Boston than 

to travel elsewhere in the Commonwealth. Ho 

Mrs Hicks. Do you feel if you were to forcibly ous, and that tnc 
only way you could do it in Boston, white children into a black neigh- 
borhood, would it bo very long before all of the wluto tannlies w,mk 
be moving out, if this policy were made, as a recommendation, and 
as a mandate? 

JMr. GitEXX. J cl o not believe tliJiL. IS true. , ^ n t ^ 

I live in a white neighborhood of Boston, and I talked to many of 
^^l"fo”nVt^think they are going to be as terrified by this prospect as 

you sec- m to believe they will be. . • : 1 , 

Mrs Hicks. Tell mo, how would you explain this increase in isola- 
tion among black children from 0.3 percent to 11 percent in 2 years ^ 
How do you account for that ? 

AVhat caused that? , ^ 

AT, n, i.NT’sr You are referrimrto the 100-perccnt schools ^ 
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C)i' ruurst*, you luc tin ox 2 )Oi‘t, iu ^^oiu’ field. l^c?rl»aps you ai’c light. 
I don’t know, out J am merely ask’uig you, why is it that while tlio 
increase iu nomvliite. populalion of Hoston, of the Boston scle.K)l sis- 
tem, it w(‘ut up only 1.7 iiorcenfc The total isolation of black children, 
it has increased by 10 . T percent? 

.Mr. (Jm'.nn. M’hat this reiu-esimts, of course, if you arc referring 
to l() 0 -])erceul black schools, you must lirst realize' 1 think you are 
using tlu‘ Fi>dci-al census ligures ; that is, those that count the minority 
school, both l>lack and Siianish spc'aking'. .Viuerican Oriental. 

.Mr. Bi '<;iNsKi. It does not iiichuk' that. Onli' Negro students. 

^^dlal 1 want to ask you is this, and I think it'is \ ital. and you are an 
o.xpert in the field. 

\\'hy is it that the racial isolation of these black children decreased 
in those schools where the popuhition was under 4 y-pereeut black, 
from percent to 18 percent, 5 percent, and then acro.ss the board, 
in each category, starting with eO percent, iqi to 100 percent, in each 
instance, it has shoivn a niai'ked increase, and I am ivoiidering in this 
statistic, if it does not bear out what Hicks is saying, that there 

is a tilt, a tilt occurrence, and we have .statistics on this, tliat where 
you lui\e an all-white scliool, and it becomes integrated, wiien the 
racial integration readies 40 iiercent, the tilt stops, and in 80 montlis, 
tlie tilt is completed, and the school becomes JOO-pcrcent se‘*-re«nitcd, 
non white? ^ ^ 

Now, in the light of those .statistics, hov do you challenge what Mrs. 
Hicks is saying? 

'Tr. Glexn. You seem to attribute tins to the elTe -ts of the Bacial Im- 
balance Act, while in fact 

Air. PtJCixsKi. I am not attributing it to an 3 dhing. I am asking- the 
questioji. ^ 

Air. Oi.Exx. The Bacial Iinbalanci* Act has not been implemented 
as 3 'et. Only two .school buildings have been opened since then. 

Air. PucixsKi. The Trotter School, which yon have bnilt, specifically 
with the express purpose of implementing the act, the ei>itoiny of 3 *ou'r 
State act, in this school, aftci' going through 8 3 ’cai*s of veiy^ cai'eful 
constrnction, was designed to give meaning to ^ oni- act, and you by 
3 'Oiir own admission here, say 3-011 have to certify 05-perceiit. non- 
bahiucc, bociiuse by the tiui(‘ the scliool was completed, it w-as ali-eadv 
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tinn, local tax cirort. innnpowi f ncculs and job opportunities, voca- 
tional education needs and excess costs inciirred by the diatricb. 

This process has resulted in an apportionment of the av ailablo funds 

according to financial need. • i <. 4-^ 

State and local llnuucial resources are being seriously stiained o 
provide the needed development and maiutenanee of State vocational 
education programs (part B) and additional I ederal funds axe 

''"^At^present, State and local vocational funds overmatch Federal 
funds in Vermont at the rate of i!.81 to 1 for annual program opera- 
In the construction and initial equipping of a.a-a y*at,onal 
faciliiies, State funds are overmatching Lederal funds at the xato of 

^"^TOs^'lcvol of funding far exceeds the niixtching requiremente of 
the UH38 aincndinciits and thus indicates that the level of t ®doi al 
funding is not keeping pace with the needs of vocational education 

in the State. 



9, Consumer and home.indicing education 

Since the enactment of the 1968 amendments all senool districts 
ill the State which have requested fmaiicial assistance for homenialc- 
iiig programs have submitted local plans or proposals indicating in- 
clusion of units or courses in consumer education. • • 11 . 

Tliei'c is continuing emphasis on consumer education in at* sec- 
oudai v and adult programs. In those consumer and lu^ernakmg pro- 
irr.ims in the State which are financially assisted State and local 
funds overmatch Federal funds at the rate of 16 to 1* i riM 

Other programs are totally financed from local funds. Ihoi^ is 
need for a much higher level of Federal funding for these 
programs. 

JO. State advisory council 

The Vermont State Advisory Council for Vocational-Te^nical 
Education as an agent independent from tlio Department of Educa- 
t ion has been able to identify problems and. to act as a catalj’st in 
initiating the clxanges necessary to provide solutions to those 
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Full fuiuliii^ HP well as advanced funding? is a necessity for eco- 
nomical and ellV'i'tivc operation of tlie council. 

11. M anpoirer training 

L'he A ocational education profj;rani in Vermont, as in nthor States, 
has the, facilities, equipment, and trained personnel to 
five and eflicient manpower trainiuf; pro^rrams It r,!lo ,w.os 

National intere.st to make the j^reatest use possible ol these usouue. . 

12. Regional- cooperation hi vocational education 

Althouirh not funded under the authorization of Public Paw .))- 
57G tliere has been a sijjnificant increase in planninj^ am. dev'eloinuent 
of i>rojri-am features in vocational education on a rejripnal basis i i 
order to take advantaj^e of efficiency and eflectiveness in the use of 

"''‘STprogro-is and activities as the following have be^ ^l^^eloped : 
(^r)lVistate vocational education pro]ect (Maine, 
Hampshire, and Vermont), 

giomil Commission and administered by the Ne>v 
Development Council. Pilot schools to develop and test occupa 
tional information, orientation, and exploration programs m 

<>‘rades 7 through 10 luive been establisliod. i 

" (?i) Development and organization of 

monal Center for Occupational Itducation (NERCOh). Initially 
funded bv the Ne>v England Regional Commi^ion. . 

(r)Trikate curriculum project (Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont). Funded by NERCOE. Emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a unitized curricidum and statement of 
tive for vocational programs to allow for more individualized 

^”?J^Holding tristate (Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont) 
meetino^ of State vocational education staffs to consider com- 
mon concerns and to identify areas in which the State.s may co- 
operate in program planning and development. 



13. Service hy the U.S. Ofjice of Education 



TTCrn? Una cicrnificnritlv 
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To eompilo Mio datn in such form that it can l)C used dir^’tly by 
cvducational a^^ncies for the devoloi>mont of occr.pational (xlucation 

T)!-offrartis to meet, the needs. ■ , i t* 

2. Advance, appropriation of funds for vfH*at.ional education. 

,‘h Contimiinc; authorization of appix>priation of funds for thosi' 
tyiiesof vocational education pro-rrunis which must be mamtamed on a 

continnin^rbasistoineet. vocational education needs. i i - i ui 

4. Fundinfr of vocational education pro^ain.s at a level winch will, 
as nearly as possible, rnoec. the matching' conditions of the act. 

r>. A matx?rial inc.reaiie in the funding level for post-wcondaiy <k-xui- 
]>ational exhication programs of le^ss than the l>acc 4 ihnircatc doigive 

6. Increiised appropriations of funds for career giiidarme anti 
career dovclopmont prog^rams at the elementary and jiinioi nig’n sclioo 



7. Continued and increased fimding for the work-study progmin. 

8. Increased emphasis on vocational education personnel develop- 



Ev^i though 2 years is too short a time to develop and effectively 
evaluate now program development and emphasis, it is evident that 
substantial progi*ess has l>een made in the State to ulme program de- 
velopment in accordance with the established national goals foi occu- 
pational education. , . , - j? ^ 

The appropriation of Federal funds in the foiro of c^egorical pro- 
gram aid is effective in meeting national occupational ^ucation goals. 

Your committee is, therefoie, respecti fully requested to recommend 
extension of the provisions of the Vocational Act of 1963, as aniended 
in 1968 (Public Law 90-576) , xvith the added feature of 1-year advance 
appropriation of funds, and with provision for continuing authoriza- 
tion for appropriation of funds for part B, part F, and part tx pro- 
grams, and part A, section 102 (c) — Advirory Council. 

I would like to speak a little more specifically to some of tho^nevc- 
inents made under the vocational education amendments of 1968. 

In the area of programs to meet the needs of the disadvantagca, l 
think we can say that vocational education for many ^are hasjjccn 
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dcpsirtmont slcill tvainiiig'-typo program, or are placed in a cooperative 
vocational edmaition program. 

^Vc have established in three schools programs that arc designed 
spe.ciHcally for students who are at least 1 year below normal gnwle 
h‘vel, and from 2 to 4 yeare in low reading level, where the total in- 
structional program is provided in a self-contained classroom setting. 
In thes(‘. program.^, occupational o.xploration is provided the students 
in vai'ions vocational areas, their abilities assessed, and then they are 
moved into cooperative vocational education to receive training and 
work experience. 

We have established ii cooperative program between one of our area 
vocational centei'S, and a community action agency to provide counsel- 
ing, related instruction, and job training for neighborhood youth corps 
trainees; and wo have set aside a portion of our pait B allotment of 
Federal funds to be used for specific programs to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged adults. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. If you will answer one question, and I notice, you 
have a very long list of specific projects that you have established, 
which I am very grateful to you for, but can you tell me what per- 
centage of your young people in your school system are now taking 
vocational education coum's?^ 

Mr. Watson. Well, approximately 18 percent at the present time. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What percentage were taking them in 1962 ? 

Mr. Watson. It would have been considerably less than that. I 
camiot give you a definite figure, but it may have been 10 pcixent. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The only tiling I have noticed from your recitation 
here, that most of your vocational education pi-ogram.s arc geared to 
young people of special needs. Do you have any vocational program 
for gifted youngsters? . . 

Mr. W’^ATSON. Yes; we do. We liave given priority to providing 
occupational education exposure to those who ara likely going to be 
college bound, particularly in such areas as eleetmiiics and technical 
drafting, which would complement their etlueation or motivate the 
students to further education. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. What has been the rasponse of young peop^ to tliat? 
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educational prop’mm for the handicapped was at the lower f^iiide 

levels. , , , - 

We started, following passa|?e of the act, development of area 

vocational centers which will provide |)rog:ranis for the mentally 
retJtrdexi, and this will constitute a statewide network of truly oexm- 
pational Draining programs for the mentally letardcd. 

Mr, PuciNSKi. Now, you also have put a great stress on cooperative 
education on pages 9 and 10. How many students do you have in 

that program? ^ , *• 

Mr. Watsox. It is 2.50 plus. It is in the prepared testimony. 



Mr. PuciNSKi. 259? 

Mr. Watson-. 259, I believe. I think it is of interest to you, that in 
the, short timespan that these programs have been developed that we 
have solicited the cooperation of 235 employers in the program. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. One thing I am very pleased to hear is that you are 
putting stress on homemaking, home economics. 

I have said many, many times tuis is probably the toughest area and 
the greatest challenge for school administrators, becau^ you have to 
train young women for dual role or breadwinner and homemaker at 

the same time. _ . 

'We did a study of our committee to ascertain what it would cost you 
to purchase -the services of the average housewife, if you were to go 
out and purchase them on the open market, using minimum wage, 
and no overtime, you might e interested in knowing we came to the 
figure of $15,430, so you cai ipreciate the importance of home eco- 
nomics in vocational educa . and I am glad to see that you are 

giving this new emphasis. •„ i 

We estimate by 1975, 50 ent of the American mothers will be 
working mothers, where tli will be confronted with a job of bread- 
winner, and a homemaker the same time, and she has to learn all 
sorts of new skills in homer :ing that her mother never oven dreamed 
about, and that $15,430 fif .e, that docs not include whatever social 
graces she might provide li r husband and the family. 

Mrs. Hicks. Speaking on that home economics, does your course 

onlv include firirls? 
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proved technical and professional services in vocational and technical 
education to the State of Vermont, and I was wondering, and this is 
one of the things we have been looking at very carefully, and 1 yiela 
to no one in my enthusiasm, for Commissioner Marland s great dedica- 
tion to career education, and I think he is going to make a very, very 
significant impact on the American educational system in taivxUg tfiat, 
position, hut I am going to see how many supergradcs he creates in 
vocational education and USOE, because that is one way of measuring 
whether or not there is srHoirncss, or are we ]ust talking about it. 

Mr. Watsox. I think tiie point, Mr. Chairman, I was leall v attempt- 
ing to make, is that bringing the service nearer to the need through es- 
tablishment and service of the regional office, has been pertinent to the 
service received by the State of Vermont in program development. 

Mr. PucixsKi. One question, I presume you have covered that in 
your statement also, the sort of categorical set aside that we have given 

or written into the bill apparently is paying off . + 

I noticed you have a program for handicapped children that you 
probably never had before, so that is certainly indicative of our insist- 
ing that we ought to go that route. 

Well, thank you very much. Don’t go away, Mr. Wat??on. 



STATEMENT OF GHERMOT KNOX REPRESENTING DR CHARLES 
BDZZELL, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAD OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS 



PxJCiNSKi. M^e will now hear .from Mr. Ghermot Knox^_repre- 
senting Dr. Charles Buzzell, from the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State of Massachusetts. . 

Mr. Knox. Let me just give you a brief overview of three areas, 

those in which we have common interests, I am sure. 

Those are the areas of programs for the handicapped, the area oi 
programs for the disadvantaged, and the area of postsecondaiw pro- 
grams, and I will tell you very briefly where we are, and perhaps a 
couple of examples of these programs, and some of the problems and 
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We liave another exciting; program for mentally retarded young 
people, coming from about 12 different communities, being trained in 
four or so occupational skills with a heavy co*o]) component. 

Tliov arc doing it right, and this jirogram is administered, inter- 
estingly enough, by nonexistent regional vocational schools. 

It is a school in the planning stage-s, a regional school, but they an*, 
already administering a program for the mentally retarded. 

We luive two new regional vocational schools, which have special 
programs for the mentally retarded, and for the emotionally disturbed 
young people, and we think this is a real breakthroug!.. 

I think that what we are seeing in Massachusetts is a new interest, a 
much greater interest in providing programs for special people. 

We are sec.ing a new breed, if you will, of vocational school directors. 

One young director told me, who is building a vocational school 
now, told me the other day when I asked him how many students he 
is going to accept, he said he was going to have programs and accept 
everyone that came to the door. 

He is going to take all levels of ability and interest, and have pro- 
grams for those young people. 

We arc seeing a greater intei’cst in our communities, wnthin our 
guidance, people in high schools, within administrators, and school 
committee people, even finance committee and assessors. 

I have met with numbers of these men and women, and they are 
becoming increasingly interested in vocational education for all people. 

We have a new section in our office, just special for special people. 

It is called a special needs section, with a supervisor assigned to pro- 
grams for disadvantaged, a new supervisor, who is an expert in the 
area of handicapped people, but we have some needs and problems 
that go rdong with these programs. 

They are difficult programs. They take a lot of doing. They have 
great nroblems to operate, and they offer great rewards. 

W^e liave space problems. We have curriculum materials, packaging 
problems. W^c need to know what to do and hoiv to do it. 

We need teacher training programs, teachers who arc skilled in both 
their skilled areas, and also in undei*standing the naWF® 9^ the learnee. 
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This is a contracted program. ^ 

We have a jirogram operated under contrjvct with OlO on uuaiey 

This is working with young people, mostly black people, with a 
great niunber of Spanish-speaking young people also, in Ji,uglisn 
language component, training these young adults, oyenings, to get 
better iob'S, or to get to entry level for schools and foi jobs. ^ 

We have a OE program, some new ones funded only tliir montn, 
that will operate within shopping centers. 

They will not be located at a school at all. i j • 

They will operate within shopping centers, for students disen- 
chanted with the “establishment,” if you will. 

We have the Boston high school program that we heard e?^ 
plained by Mr. Keating, and it is certainly for the disadvantaged 
young people, but here again, we are finding the same growth oi 
inter^t in serving the needs of these folks, who really were not served 
by vocational education, until quite recently. i j* j 

The same needs, I think cut through in this ; the needs for under- 
standiiur, and thei-e is a need on the part of administrators to under- 
st'^jid tiiat you can become a status kind of thing, and the need to 
increase the stature of your image by serving people who have social 
problems, just the same as serving students with IQ s of 120 upward. 

I think this understanding is tremendous. I think we are discover- 
ing the usual programs, even the usual vocational programs, do not 

reach unusual people. , 

You have to have something that is different, and is made to reach 

the needs and interests of these young people. ^ ^ 

Is it not enough to say, well, they are not good students; therefore, 

we cannot reach them. 

We have to do sometiimg to reach them, and to serve their needs, 

even if not good students. . • iir 1 *4. 

In the postsecondary area, our major in Massachusetts is m tlie 

community college sector. • 1 • .^1 - 4 . 

In 1967 , we had 5,100 occupational .students within the community 

cPllegc programs of our State. ^ _ •„ 
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find tli6 St/fl-t'C will put <i substantifil contribution towai'd postst>condary 
^ucation through the community college system. 

We have a problem of what might be called orientation program 
needs, with postsecondary students. , • 

This is a nice v'ay of saying we have too many dropouts. So, brieily, 
wo find in Massachusetts the needs for young people are very great. 

I think it is fair to say we have made tremendous progress, partic- 
ularly in new areas, and in veiy exciting areas, certainly with special 

people. , j j! 1 4 . 1 . 

It is my strong impression from going back and tortli across the 

State that there is a greater interest in vocational edacation than 

there Las over been, and w'O think more progress will be made. 

Thank you. ... ,, , 

Mr. PrrciNSKi. I certainly hope, Mr. Knox, that you will thank 
Dr. Buzzell for this excellent report that he has prepared to supple- 
ment your testimony. 

It is a warehouse of information on the whole subject of vocational 



education. , 

Mr. Knox. May I speak about that for jusl ;• ?'econd. This was started 
,5 days ago. We were looking toward an end of July date, so we con- 
tacted one of our new schools, that has been in operation^ only 2 years, 
and we called their commercial art department and said, “Can you 
help us.” They did, and the print shop helped also. We actually^ had 
some disadvantaged program people work on some of the printing of 
this. 

Mr. Pticinski. You can send these people to my shop any day. 

Mr. Knox. It was a real fast job. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It is really a tremendously impressive ]ob, not only 
from a production standpoint, but from the information contained, 
and surely, it illustrates things that you have said here, particularly in 
the area of pcstsecondary enrollment, and we see on the chart here, 
the enrollment in postsecondary vocational education, going from some 
1,800 in 1965 to 14,000 plus in 1973, and I imagine that line will go 
right off the chart by 1975. 

Mr. Knox. It is moving very rapidly. 4. 
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tributive education, by 1972, you are going to have a demand for 13,300, 

but you only have apparently a supply of 3,300. 

How do you account for this disparity, and what arc you doing about 

Mr K>’ox, Some of vour experience out at the university, in speak- 
inAo our DE people must hive rubbed off They are vexy d_^iamic 
missionary typeS these DE people. We got a slow start m DE. We had 
let’s sav 3 years ago, in the area of 30 some programs. We are pushing 
70, 80 programs now, and we are adding between 15 and 20 each year. 
We are also expanding these downward to grades nine and l^- 
They used to be traddionally m grades 11 and 12. A ® 
community colleges going into this. The expa’ision rate is g 

think we will be catching up. . . , 

Mr. PticiNSKJ. The reason I asked that question, is because of my 

enthusiasm for distributive education. i Hv 

I am disappointed in the unemployment figures releasea t^ay by 
the Labor Department, wdiich indicates unemployment is n- 

creased rather than decreased, 6.2 percent. We obviously nave 
our work cut out for us in distributive sciences. ^ 

Mr, Knox. I think historically, there is a reimon ror this l^ag, also 
in our State, as I believe in many Stetes in New England, 
emphasized and been very successful in trade and industry pr a , 
and to get into these new programs, it takes a while to warm up. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The biggest challenge, and I have not ^n th^e 
figures u’hen I made my remarks about homemakmg or home eco- 
nomics, but you have really got your work cut out 
see by your estimates here that by 1972, y^ur dem^d of ' 

nomics, of trained people in that area, that it 'mil be almo^ 
and you have a supply of only a hundred, and bv 
17,000, and you have a supply of only a thousand, and ^ it ]u^ 
seems to me that the home economics people have no time to lose in 

^^^r.^^ox!^?'here is a relationship here too. I do not l^ow quite 
what it is, between home economics and the increasing interest in 
r»p/»n nations that relate to srirls and women. I am not quite sure now 




gal he lias get, and how she i*eally runs the shop, and makes all of 
the decisions, and without her the whole corjwration would collapse, 
nnd you say, that is great, what do you maae a year. Oh, $150,(KK) 
a ycjir. What would she make a wiHjk ^ $150, so 1 think that gap will 
be closed too, and your figures seem to indicate that. 

Mr. Knox. You mentioned the office occupations, and here again, 
I think wo have a need that .shows, the largest area of planning in 
Massiicliusctts and in this country is in the held of office occupations. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. .i^nd you are geared up for it according to your 
.statistics here. 

Mr. Knox. Interestingly enough, the need keeps persisting. 

I think what we are seeing, oven though w’e have (>2,000 young peo- 
I>le enrolled in these programs in our high school, I sort, of suspect 
that if those young women had other occupational choices, for ex- 
ample, in the Health occupational field, they would not go into office 
occupations. 

Wc are losing a lot of these people, they just do not go to work 
oil the job. 

Mr. Pi'ciNSKi. That is liecause of the historical discrimination 
in job opportunities for ivoiiien, but I think that is going out the 
window t<K). 

I am not necessarily a great enthusiast of women's lib and what 
not, hut I do believe they arc making their point, and 1 lielicve the 
Civil Rights Act is helping, but perhaps the most significant single 
factor is that of demand. 

You can puss all of the laws you want, but ai we go into a $2 trillion 
econoinic cycle, the denmnd itsfetT vill eliminate many of these areas 
of racial and sexual discrimination tluit have plagued vi.s much too 
long. 

1 think you are right. Women will be getting into the more soph- 
ist ieateil job slots, as t lie deiiuuid inci’CMseH, 

Well, i am so enthused, that 1 will ask that tl.e entire report be 
published in our houriiigs, including the graphs and charts, which 
vour gniphie section had so carefully prepai*<m. 

Mrs. Hicks. 1 would also like to commend you for your i-eport. 

It certainlv is a very inform: tive report for the committee, and 
it is very enlightening in this an*a of homo economics that we are 
all interred in, where tic deiiiaiid will be so gi-eat, and of what 
Massachusetts has done suid is going to do relative to having some 
kind of preparation to hou.se come of these programs. 

Mr. PuciNSKi.lt will he niafh^ a part of the record at this point. 

(The rcj[>ort referred to follows;) 
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b) The stimulus federal money provides in 
obtaining additional funds from the local 
community is striking. Every federal 
dollar is matched by $22.00 in local 
support. 

c) The readily available trained manpower 
pool enhances the state's potential 
industrial growth. 

This ■'ep':;‘^t dQ:;cribes the inevitability of 
the ne’, and accelerated expansion of 

occupa: onal education in Massachusetts. 

It observes that the successful training, 
the jop placements, and the satisfying goals 
have generated a surge that is straining its 
presenc capacity. It therefore asks the 
question: Can tt extend tts services to the 

vast r: w numbers it inetuotabty must reachy 
and pr v^'de effective trained manpower for 
the 'Ll r market without additionat re- 
sources to do the job? 



* Massachusetts Department of Commerce 
and Development, Bureau of Research 
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Comrunity Colleges included 
Includes Office Occupations 
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Its prtnwry function is to allocate federal 
monies effectively, efficiently and respon- 
sibly. A growth in the number of programs 
in the state and local education agencies 
will be the yardstick of accountability. 
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PLACEMEIfT SUMMARY OF MALE ORAOUAicS BY PROGRAM AREA t969 
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FUTURE FISCAL 
and 

PROGRAMATIC HEEDS 

Emphasis on : 

People 

Special Needs 
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This goal however, places a formidable 
strain on the present resources of the 
Division of Occupational Educrtion. It 
introduces vast new numbers to vocational 
training. State Plan figures are: 





1972 


1976 


Non-College 


301rOOO 


356,400 


Disadvantaged 


188,000 


205,355 


Handicapped 


64,308 


109,560 


TOTAL 


553 ,308 


671,315 



The entire force and focus of occupational 
education in the Commonwealth, already in 
high gear, is to embrace the entire popula- 
tion, reach out to every individual at 
whatever level of performance skill he is, 
and train him for gainful employment and 
economic independence. 



Un.'tvBr'saZ'tza'b'ion^ now an 'tnesaccpah'ie ccnd 
■iY‘Y‘evoaahte. goat -In Maesaahuoetts , seeks 
feder'at support and stimulus. 
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Mr. K>'OX. Xhc no.w hi/xh schools come into this information, and, 
of course, the one particular State collejxe is doinjx a jx^kkI job on train- 
iujr home economic teachoi'S. j 4.1 • 

We have two home economics supervisors in i wr oflioe, and tins par- 
ticular area is indeed omphasi'<cd. . . 

They are making increasing contacts with the home economic in- 

stnictoi-s in our high schools. . i • xi • 

I til ink you arc going to s<*e more young people involved in this 



project. . . ,1^-1 I 1 

TVe are getting into consumer programs within the high schools with 

the young people also. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Yes; I have seen this in the high schools for 
but it seems to me the demand is going to be so great that I wonder if 



we are preparing for this demand. ^ • xu 

Mr. Knox. Here it depends on your definition of what is meant by 
home economics, occupations. 

Today it is very difficult for a young woman to study home eco- 
nomics in high school. 

The pressures of taking courses to go on to higher education is very 
great, and to take one or two periods out to study home economic skills 
IS indeed quite a trick. 

Mr. PtJCiNSKi. Of course, I realize that they have even home eco- 
nomics on the college levels, but we are primarily concerned on this 
secondary educational level, and my question, in a place such as 
Springfield Technical do you include such a field as this? 

Mr. Knox. I have not given this any thought. I know of no plans 
like this for a specialized school for home economics. 

This is handled within the State college at Framingham. It is a 
specialized school for this, but not exclusive, but specialized, and it is 
doing some curricula work too. , • ^ 

Mrs. Hicks. I know recently at a city of Boston hearing on homo 
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day; 5 years ago 12 different occupational education programs were 

aviulablo to our high soliool students. 

Current applicants may elect to enter any one of 2(> career p e- 
paratory j>rogrnins. Mean.while, new offerings arc contmually being 

^'^In \idditinu to traditional votaitional course offerings such as auto 
' ' ’ l^ot 

being 
data 

processing, fashion and home design, food service, nursing assistant 
and industrial chemistry, among others. , i . i,- 

Consideration is now being given to the possible adoption ot the 
following programs to meet the needs of Rhode Island s_ divergent 
economy : Fire science; heavy eq» ipment operation and maintenance; 
marine sciences — oceanography; plastics ; recreation ; and small craft 
construction, repair, maintenance and service. • 4.1 

Consideration is also being given to the further expansion ox the 
consumer and homemaking education program; the establishment of 
a core curriculum in health occupations which could prepare general, 
multipurpose health workers motivated toward a health car^r ^^d 
capalde of enti^-level employment in a variety of jobs; and further 
expansion of career education and prevocational programs. ^ 

The demands of our economy, of youth and adults, and of in- 
dustrial leaders have continued to exceed space available m the new 
facilities. Consequently, in November 1970, the State’s^ voters ap- 

K ed spending of $ 7 ^ million to provide the additional shops, 
rntorios, and equipment needed to prepare more students for 

employment. . 

Plans for the actual facility development are currently l>cing con- 
sidered by the board of regents. . , 1 1 -x ^ 

All of the new facilities are being constructed ^ylth tlexibility of 
nr. n wx « n ^ c 1 iX oT»n f* 1 1 Tl otvlAr trfc fiinilitate curriculum 
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Second, that special consideration be extended to ^rve ^hool dis- 
tricts with present and anticipated concentrations of vocational pro- 

^ Third^thiit, wherever feasible, construction of additions to existinjij 

vocational facilities would prove most efficient. 

Fourth, that school systems to be charg^l with future lesponsibility 
foi operating the State-constructed facilities indicate a strong commit- 
ment to career education as well as to such concepts as extended senool 
day-school year use of facilities, s|)ccial eflort and emphii^sis on 
guidance and on serving the vocational edvieatma needs of then 
region’s disadvantaged, handicapped, and adult populations. 

Following these principles and after discussion with students, and 
with local school and industry representatives, the States network 
of regional vocational -technical schools is continuing to expand and 
gain strength. 

RKSEAKCH 

During the present reorganization of the departmerit of educa^on. 
Dr Fred G. Burke, commissioner of education, initiated a total ot 
task forces to examine activities of the pre^nt State department of 
education and to develop recommendations for r^tylmg its function. 
One of these task forces, concerned with vocational education, was 
formulated on April «, 1971. A final report, including recommendations 
to strengthen research functions of the vocational division and the de- 
partment, was sent to Dr. Burke on May 27, 1971. 

At this time it appears that a new division of r^carch, planning, 
and evaluation will be formed, based on task force input and the pro- 
posals of Dr. Burke’s management team. j j.u j. j.i 

The vocational education task force recommended that the part ot 
the proposed division of research, planning, and evalimtjon which is 
concerned with vocational education research be staffed by protes- 
«or«r.nru>l with a backirround in vocational education. 
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enrolled in voeationul educjitioii programs and, in 5 years that per- 
centage is projected to increase to percent. 

Plans have been formulated by Khode Island Junior College to 
install computer terminals at secondary area vocational facilities for 
the purpose of providing programed instruction in related niatne- 
maties and English, with the possibility of extending this instruction 
to all vocational-technical areas. 

J.ionger range planning recominends of the computer to provide 
a data collection system for vocational education. 

CIIANGKS IN inKTilOD OF KKIMUUUSKMF^NT W SCllOOLi DISTUIC'CS 

The purpose of the vocational uineiidinents of .Tt)t>8 is to authorize 
Federal grants to States to assist them to maiiitani, extend, and im- 
prove existing vocational education programs and to develop new and 
innovative approaches for the education of individuals of all ages, 
in all communities of the State. 

The first Rhode Island programs utilizing 1{)(>8 amendment funds 
were funded in January of P)7(>. Prior to this time, distribution of 
vocational education funds in Rhode Island was not bused on a 
petitive process. Tlie limited funds available were apportioned within 
t)ie State so as to defray tiie costs of eight local programs which 
operated year after year. 

Today, all of the State's 39 communities, as well as several state- 
wide agencies, receive support under the amendments. 

Project proposals are now developed by local education agencies 
and other eligible institutions in accordance with State and Federal 
guidelines. 

Those proposals which present strong evidence of need and poten- 
tial for successful implementation are approved on recommendation 
of the Vocational Division and funded on a quarterly basis. 

vtMir fiindimr is not iTuaraiiteed in view of the many 
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ducted — these include both developmental reading and prevocational 

Under part li, the division has funded 14 public school s,yj?te"is 
and on« agency io operate. 20 pro^ra/us for 720 students. In addition 
to occupational programs in metarw orking, service station mechanics, 
printing data processing, agriculture, consumer and homemaking ana 
cleruvii. ollu?r pix>grams of a i*emedial and incentive natui*e are oon- 
dict^id those include both developmental reading and prevocational 



progiains. . -r-k *1 4 . j 

The vocational iiujentive program in Pawtucket was implemeiitea 

to meet the needs of a group of vocatioiial high school senior studente. 

The purpose of the program is to provide remedial instimotion in 
the areas of reading and the language arts to students from lo^v 
socioeconomic groups In order to overcome past failures 
courage continuation of their education at the junior colle^ level. 

To implement the program a learning center was established, at 
the vocational high school and equipi>ed witli listening centers and 
a variety of other audiovisual equipment. _ ^ -u • 

Remediation received top priority, however, extension ot basic 
skills beyond remedial work also received cons t able attention. 

The evaluation of the program is expected to ^.rovide new inaghts 
into the instruction of reading and the language arts for vocational 

students. ^ • u • 

An occupational program for tlie disadvantage youth is being 

carried on at the Vocational-Technical School of Rhode Island. 

Deficiency in reading ability has been demonstrated to be one of the 
most limiting educational handicaps encountered by the majority of 

these students. . , j i 

Achievement in a reading program reinforces a student s vocational 
knowledge and also provides him with the impetus and confidence 
for greater sucess in our t^hnological society. ^ 
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Evaluation is based on readiness for employment as assessed by 
employment comiselors and vocational eductvtion teachers. 

Virtually the entire State is desi^mated as economic^aiy depressed 
by the Economic Development Aer.;i*’y. Programs for secondary, 
postsecondary, adult, distvdvantaged, an^ handicapped were conse- 
quently offers throughovit the State. 

However, programs for the disjxdvantaged and handicapped have 
been concentrated in the Providence metropolitan area which is 
designated as a high unemployment area. Programs previously men- 
tioned in this report, such as the vocational incentive program in 
Pawtucket and the occupational program for the disadvantag^'d con- 
ducted at Corliss Park in Providence have had significant impact on 
this aspect of vocational education. ^ 

Ai'eiis of high youth unemployment and school dropouts offered 
programs in cooperative education, work study, and occupational 
exph^ration in order to make school a more lasting and meaningful 
experience. 

The prevocational program initiated in the Providence school sys- 
tem provides students with the opportunity of exploring the world 
of work in order that they might be better qualified to make occupa- 
tional decisions. . i • xi 

This program entices students to stay m school, thus decreasing the 
rate of school dropouts which constitutes a major proportion of our 
unemployment pool. _ . . . . 

The growth of the Manpower Development and Training Act pro- 
grams in Rhode Island has follo^ved the pattern of growth i^orted 
across the Nation. From a few skilled programs in 1962, IVtDTA has 
grown to a reported 27 projects offering in excess of 1,000 training 

slots. , , 

Program opportunities run the gamut from a prevocational core 
Yiiimo'poiis orx 5 nT>atLons. ofteriniT tlie uucinployGcl 
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^°Arihe present time, the council’s second annual report is in prepa- 

* The council, working with representatives of the National Advisory 
Council^hL contraoteS with a local film company to f 

and radio spot announcements promotiiifr vocational education 

viewers or listeners Will be referred Jo t W1 area ^ 
ordinator of vocational-tcchhical education who will 
respondents of opportunities available to them in facilities close 

their homes. 

oaterview 

Recent Federal vocational educational legislation h»s |md » Pro- 
found and lasting effect upon occupational education in Khoclo islanrt. 
* Largely as a r&ult of the 1963 and 1968 Vo^l>ional FducaLon A^^ 
the combined State and local aPProP^ation for vocational ^ 
has risen from an annual average of $47 x, 334 daring I960 64 to an 

annual average of $2,358,695 during 196o-69. rn i ll ion dollar 

This total does not include a seven and ^^ree quarter miH^^ votcre 
vocational school construction bond issue, passed by the State s voters 

Seve”n^S^''rcgional vocational technical facilities have been^n- 
structed in Rhode Island during the past 5 years, providing a network 
of job-training opportunities for citizens throughout the State. 

Programs during this same period have increased froin a total of 
12 occupational fields to the present 26 career- preparation oflcrings. 

„rv> onvoiw in these orofframs compared 
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We must serve a mucli higher percentage of our secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult populations, 

We must initiate career development programs in our elemen- 
tary schools, 

We must help more of our disadvantaged and handicapped stu- 
dents towai'd employment, and 

We must improve our vocational leiicher education progi*aans. 

Federal assistance in all of its many forms will l)e needed if we are 
to lie-comc successful in this work. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I wonder if I could get you to elalmrate for me on your i-esearch 
operations. 

You mentioned on page 2, and this is very impiortant, one of the 
things I am glad to see that you mentioned in your testimony, because 
it occurs to me that, with all of the progress l>eing made, in all of the 
discussion, we do tend somewhat to continue to treat research as a 
nasty word, and I do not know’ of any spectrum of education that needs 
research more urgently than vocational education, simply because of 
the completely changing picture. 

Dr. Marland is dedicated to changing that situation around. 

They arc now talking of changing the total elementary and pre- 
school levels. 

1 heard a reiwrt, on the air he is developing a television show simi- 
lar to Sesame Street wuth careei- orientation for all age groups, from 
preschool to adult. 

It seems to me that research is really the kingpin of vocational edu- 
cation meeting these needs. 

Dr. Bowen. You put your finger on an area of weakness in our 
State. 

My overview’, which includes a statement of needs for us to do an 
awful lot more in Rhode Island, concerns research. 
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somo 67 percent of your vocational money, or Federal funds, having 
gone for construction. 

Assuming tliat you have to have a place of departure, is that pretty 
much now behind you? 

This is money that will now stai*t flowing into the actual programs 
of training and teaching, teaching training research, or wliatever; in 
your overview, you say that we must improve our research, we must 
build more vocational type schools that will serve a much higher per- 
centage and so on. 

AVhat I am wondering. Doctor, we can spend all of our money on two 
things, brick and moi*tar, and salaries, but that does not put the kids 
into meaningful slots. 

Are we over the hill on this thing now in Rhode Island? 

Dr. Bowen. I am glad you gave me a chance to comment on that. 

We found ourselves in Rhode Island in 1962, 1963, 1964, with a single 
State-operated vocational school, which served our entire State. 

Some school systems were able to send one or two students to that 
school. 

Our facilities are outstandingly in need. Three or four of our larger 
cities, out of 39 school districts, operated what might be termed a 
ragged kind of vocational program. 

We have gone since then into a regional system in Rhode Island, iit 
which the entire State is served by the Central Area Vocational School, 
so that every community is now able to send a substantial number of 
kids to a vocational school. 

Our State voters passed a $7% million bond issue last November, 
which is going to permit us to expand some of these schools in line with 
the increased enrollment applications that we are getting. 

All of these schools built were in the last 3 or 4 years, and they arc 
now^ at capacity. 

Uo VA 1-10 An ontl-rolv Sfn.tA TnouevR. came UT) with $16 million 
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I am hopeful we will convert our existing school buildings ^ career 
centers and not go into a program of spending huge sums of money 

on new vocational buildings. . • jji 

Dr. Bowrn. I certainly think it is. We have gotten into the iniaale 
of that problem in the sense that in the seven vocational facilities that 
we have constructed, only one of these is a separate vocational school, 
requiring its own cafeteria, its own gyj nasium. 

"VVhat we have done is to construct vocational facilities, requiring 
laboratories and sliops, only, next to existing comprehensive schools, so 
that the youngstei*s may get their vocational trainining in the separate 
building, and get their academic and school work in the other build- 
ings, and it permitted us to serve three or four times the number ot 
students than had we built separate scihools. 

Mr. Pttcinskj:, If I read Dr. Marland correctly, what he is trying 
to do is have every youngster in this country get some sort of car^r 
education, even the youngster who is going to be a doctor, it will take 
him 13 years before he earns his first nickel of fees from a patient, 
and he might have some peace in job during those 13 years to supple- 
ment his income instead of taking the slop jobs they now take 

college. ... j • ui 

The yoimgster who has a decent job in his college years, and is able 

to explore, has more time to devote to his studies. 

He has more economic security, and so I do believe that we have 
moved, or are moving into an area now where every American young- 
ster is going to get some career orientation during some part of his, 
either grade school, or high school experienccj and I am not at all 
persuaded by those who say well, kids change their minds. 

That is OK. In this decade^, we now estimate that the average 
American will change his job skill from five to nine times in his work- 
ing lifetime. . . ^ i i 

TT' J., id o /^rfcnrinmnrr T'rnm r>robablV tlie 
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The thing that is happening very often, with educational administra- 
tors, is that there are so many things that they like to impart to the 
youngster, tliat the act of omission is very often there, and very otten 
the youn^ter’s curriculuixi is with purely academic skills. 

Mrs. PIicKs. At what grade level do you feel home economics vShoula 

be introduced ? i ^ i 

Dr. Bowen. I certainly feel it should reach down into the elemen- 
tary levels, depending on what you really mean by home economic 



I think there is a need for youngsters to become aware of what they 
will be doing as wives, and eventually homemakers, certainly, not try- 
ing to develop these skills at the elementary level, but holding on uni^il 
junior high and high school where they reach a higher development. 

jVfr. PuciNSKi. Very good. You know, as I look at all of these state- 
ments that you gentlemen were good enough to prepare, they are 
detailed, and they are extremely informative, and I am pleased to 
see the really impressive amount of work that is going on in voca- 
tional education. 

X have been hurrying along because I want to get into a discu^ion 
with this panel on the bill that is pending before our committee, H.K. 
7429, and X also want to talk to you about the problems of desegrega- 
tion, so X hope you will bear with me, as we kind of put your prepared 
statements in the record, and cover the preliminary ar^^as. 

I do want to have some time to get into detailed discussion on H.K. 
7429, which is a bill that Mr. Quie and myself and a number of other 
members have introduced. ... ^ 

"We are very pleased with the way the hearing is going today. 



STATEMENT OE NEAL ANDREW, CHIEF, DIVISION OP VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Since 1963, we have developed a plan for the establishment of 20 
regional secondary vocational education centers and we are in the 
j)roc6ss of impleinenting that plan through the designation of centers 
at this time. 

In the meantime, we have expanded our secondary offerings to in- 
clude seven new distributive education programs, 25 office occupations 
programs, and six new occupational home economics programs. 

Nine additional schools are offering trade and industrial programs, 
80 percent of the homemaking programs have been reorganized and 
been established in secondary schools and plans are being made for 
although most health offerings are at the post secondary level, two have 
additional programs in the 20 regional centers. 

In 1963, we had a scattering of adult education programs thcXt served 
the needs of persons at the discretion of local school districts with some 
adult education in our two technical institutes. 

We now have a planned program of adult education in our seven 
postsecondary institutions, expanded programs in apprenticeship 
training, and consideralble interest being developed to establish pro- 
grams in the new regional secondary centers. 

We have also created an adult program in fire servivoe training that 
has involved volunteer and regular firemen from 170 of New Hamp- 
shire’s 234 towns, and we have plans for implementing a 2-year post- 
secondary program that has resulted from the positive effect of the 
adult education activity. 

In 1963, vocational research was nonexistent and programs for dis- 
advantaged and handicapped persons fxmded through vocational edu- 
cation, had not been developed. 

In the past 8-year period, we have developed programs in 30 insti- 
tutions to either directly serve or provide assistance to disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons. 

With the exception of the postsecondary program which has been 
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Mr. PtrciNSKi. Mr. Andrew, you heard the statements and the dis- 
cussions that we have had on research. 

I notice that you added another staff member, and. 30me secretarial 

help. , . 

That mandatory set-aside that we have in the 1968 amendment for 
research, is that working out? 

Now, we have a lO-percont set-aside, 5 percent goes to the States. 

Is that helping, is that working out, or is it not reaching you ? 

Mr. Andrew. I would have to say, Mr. Chairman, that prior to 1963 
and 1968, that we had no research component in vocational education 
at all, and the addition of this one staff member was due to the amount 
set aside to establish this program. 

We found one of the crying needs was to create an interest on the 
part of local school people. 

educators in general, need to take a look at themselves, take a look 
at their operations, and determine what needs they have, and we have 
done a considerable amount of work with the local school district peo- 
ple, and with our research programs, the Federal funds have helped at 
the State level itself. 

]Mr. PnciNEKi. As you know, sund as I look afc your stateiixont, and 
the supporting documentation that you ]nvseiited to all of these gentle- 
men, and I am looking at the ones now from New Hampshire, and this 
is really a warehouse of information, and it does indicate to me that 
there is a revolution occurring in American education, that perhaps 



we are not aware of. 

I look here, at the enrollment figures, in your own State, student en- 
rollment, from 1946 to 1970, and you have had a fantastic increase in 
education, and it could very well prove to be the salvation of the 
American public educational t^stem. . 

I think the parents have bescome more and more disillusioned, ana 
maybe they have regained their confidence in the system. 

In your State, I was impressed with the figure from 3,000 in 1946 
to well over 16,000 to 18,000. 

What are the exact fibres? „ , •. 

Mr. Andrew. The total enrollment is in the area of 20,000, bat it 
went off that particular chart. 

I do not have the exact figure with me. These charte were prepared 
by our research unit, and were for vocational education week, and wo 
got this information from graphs and charts displayed in our State 
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Do vow luive tlui resources for training the teachers that you need 
for this fantastic irrowtii ir vocational attendance? . 

Mr. Anorkw. We are just beginning to make an impact in tnat 

ITshnr f from the EPDA, we have added to our staff, a person 
to work only in the area of vocational education, and we have one 
iicrson in the entire deiiartnient working in tins , 

Mr. PuctNSKt. But is USOE going along with you, giving you the 
kind of priorities that you need, or are we still training social scien- 
tists and what not, that the more sophisticated colleges want . , « 

Are we getting in there, and are you getting the money you need? 
Mr. Anukkw. We are not getting much money in there at the piesent 

Wliat we ai’c getting, we are taking out of the allocation cf the 

'^°Mr!°RAJ>CLiFiJt;. My understanding is that only about 70 of some 

4,000 Ph. D.’s are trained under EPDA. t5'p*tva Von need 

Mr. PaciNSKi. I hope you arc going after that EPDA You ngu 
them and if you do not get the money, I hone you are going to teii 
us about it, because it is quite obvious to me that the 
school system will be saved by the vocational educator, and ^ , h 

that as vou move in, I am glad to hear you putting m new emphasis 
on EPDA, and I think I can speak for this cornrnittw, th^.^^r 
certainlv coin to give you all of the help you need, if the EPDA is 
1 with the kind of funding you need to tram teachers, 
acher, the vocational teacher, has to be a much more 
d of cat than he. or she was 10, 12, 16 or 20 years 
education, and that is what that EPDA is there 
,L doing the job if it is not being used, and if you are 

t hope you will tell us about it. j li. :c 

One of the comments I would like to make and it s 
plex to get into it. We have a problem where we have 
comjiete for funds and after the work is complete wo 

«tabiuh to 

will have these people work. Right now, I am not su^ 
of time ho is putting in is worth the airiount of effort we are gomg 
through for what we arc goi ng to get out of it. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You keep us posted on this tiiougli. 

A ccrkrn’Arrn? 



not providing!; 

Ooviously t 
sophi sti ca ted 
ago in vocat^ 
for, and it in 
not getting i 
Mr. Andr" 
extremely c< 
to get in an 
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As a result of increased funding, new and improved prograips serv- 
ing a greater variety of students liave been developed. 

^^ome of the areas in wbicb there has been significant growth aj’e 
identified below : 

rOSTSECONDARY 

Though tlie State of Connecticut has provided cimsidemblo support 
to its four State teclinical colleges and eight State community colleges, 
the availability of Federal funds for occupational programs has made 
it possible to cxnand these program^ iid to esUiblish a requiioincnt of 
student placement for all occupational programs. 

The latter requirement on all vocational programs funded by the 
State has made occupational pix>grams more meaningful and more 
closely related to manpower needs. 

The occupational education enrollment in postsecondary programs 
has increased by 143 percent from 1968 to 1970. 

DISADVANTAGED 

The emphasis on serving disadvantaged youth and adults has been 

sorely needed. , . . ^ ^ ^ 

Despite the v'agueness of definitions, through the funds available 
under this act. uto percent more disadvantaged students were en- 
rolled in vocational programs for the period from 1968 to 1970. 

The additional funds made available for 1971 under section 102 (b) 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 should provide for 
greater expansion of the pi'ograms for disadvantaged. 

HANDICAPPED 

In 1968, no funds and no enrollments were reported under the cate- 
gory of “Handicapped.” 

In 1970, programs were developed to the extent that 607 handicapped 
students were enrolled in occupational programs. The late approval 
of funds made it impossible to develop more pixigrams in this 3 ear; 
liowever,a large increase is expected in fiscal 19f 1. 

Tlie flexibility provided under the act in reference to contractn^g 
prov?edures made it possible to provide funds to sljellered worksh'ops. 
Goodwill Industrie 3, and other vocational rehabilitation centers. 
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lownp of graduates of vocatioiial-agricultun'. programs, develop- 
mental career orientation programs and other applied studies may be 
instituted. 

KBl MliUHSEMENT CHAN GKS 

A funding support program has been developed under the 
amendments to Vocational Education Act of 1963 which provides 
greater support and gives priority to piograms serving ‘\^sadvamaged 
or handicapped as well as greater support to local school districts 

according to need. , . , , ^ i, 

A. comm unity need, factor considers and weighs the tax weaxcli, num- 
her of school dropouts, number of youth unemployed, unemployment 
rate and the number of children on aid for dependent children. 

The composite scoi-e of the above factors for each school district will 
determine the percentage of funding of the excess costs for programs 
in those school districts and will also be used to identify depressed and 

priority areas of support. u n u 

In addition to the community need factor, each program shall ^ 
rated according to its quality, the degree to whicfi it serves disad- 
vantaged or handicapped, immediate manpower need, long-vango man- 
power need, extent of preparation for post secondary program, and 
the newness or recency of this prvigram. 

The combination of the community need factor and the program 
priority has effectively increased the amount of support to large citi^ 
as well as to specific programs which serve disadvantaged or handi- 
capped people. 



STATE ADVISORY CXHTTrCIl. CXINTRIBUTION 

The State advisory council ha-s recommend^ grater support be 
provided for vocational guidance and career orientation programs. 

It has also recommended that ail teachers be required to take a 
course in vocational education or in the “world of work. j 

They have also recommended that focus be placed on the tnsad- 
vantaged. All these recommendations have b^n beneficial m enabling 
the State department of education to move in this direction. 

CAREER ORIENTATION AND VOCATIONAL OtTIDANCE 

Through funds made available under “Part D : Exemplary 

irfcf. TM-rfctrra.Tns m r;areer orientation are presently 
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PROi^LKMS EXISTING UNDER THE CURRENT VOCATIONAL ACT 

The rigidity of the present act and the attempt to restrict the States 
to a fixed pattern, handicaps the growth of vocational education. 

The set-asides and the separate categories do not enable a State to 
use vocational funds according to the varying needs of the individual 
States. 

For instance, the availability of funds for cooperative vocational 
education may be of limited value when jobs are scarce. 

It might be preferable at a given time to use these funds for insti- 
tutional programs. It is conceivable that in some States the support 
provided for the handicapped or the postsecondary programs through 
State and local funds is at a level so that the mandatory requirement 
of utilizatjjvj of Federal funds may not result in the best utilization 
of funds and greatest benefit to students. 

In view of the problem of receiving late notification of the avail- 
ability of Federal funds and the late receipt of grant awards, it is 
impossible to properly plan for the best use of these funds. 

In the same way, the receipt of reporting forms midyear or at the 
close of a year to be applied for the current year or in the following 
year does not provide time for the setting up of a proper system of 
data collection. 

The State plan with its minutia does not properly function as a 
planning instrument. 

A great deal of time is spent on the rewriting of this document 
according to rigid regulations. . 

This time would be better spent in planning than in filling in the 
requested statistical data. Five-year projection-, are impressive sound- 
ing projections but of limited value in the changing social and eco- 
nomic picture. ^ j ^ 

Better definitions ai*e needed oi the disadvantaged and the prepost- 

secondavy programs. ^ ..i. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a chart I wish to have made a part ox the 

record. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. So ordered. 

(The chart follows :) 

CONNECTICUT STAVE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
A COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE YEARS 1965, 1968, AND 1970 



Percent 
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MANPOWEU ITiAlNING PKOGUAM8 

Dr. Mubpiiy. There are several suggestions for improving the I ed- 
eral law and administration of manpower training pro^ams. 

Tlirpreint procedure of fumiing tliroimli tlie Depaif^ment ol 
Labor to Health, Education, and 'Welfare to State education agencies 

is slow and cumbersome. t 

I suggest that money be appropriated to HEW ■ 

turn nnght allocate up to 50 percent ot the funds of the State s train 

ing allotment during the first quarter. xtttw fbic? 

As rroiects are developed, funds could be i*eplaced by HE'W m this 
pool andVhe interim money would be available to start training. 

Such a method of funding could he^ minimize oi* eliminate ^ip^ 
cation and overlapping of programs. T^is would be subject to HEW 

audit to insure compliance with Federal regulations. 

Federal directives indicate how moneys are to oe spent, basea 
on national data which does not always fit tne needs of a particula 

State or area within the State. n thp 

It is suffffested that State should have the authortty to mix the 
allotments and institutional funds according to the manpower needs 

within the State. . ^ -i ; 

MDTA funds have a 2-year life. However, projects (^inot be moai- 
fied according to needs after a 9-month interval without prior ap- 
proval from Washington. This frequently results in long delays, it 
is suggested that the State should have the authooty to modify anrt 
change projects during the life of the fiscal allocation according to 
manpower needs. • 

This would provide flexibility so often sought. , ,, , 

Statute and regulations indi^te that priority shoula to given 
to skill centers. Some agencies ignore these Federal di^tiyes. 

It is suggested that wherever Federal funds are used for trainmg 
purposes, agencies should be re<][uii'ed to show in wiitmg that a skill 

center could not or would not assist them. , , . 

It is suggested that skill centers should be funded for more than 
a 1-year penod to provide greater continuity and flexibility necessary 
to maintain quality and adequate staffing. , • 4 

Mr. PtJCiNSKi. Now, I would like to ask you, you make a big point 

out of postsecondary here. . , - i ^ i 

The 15-i>ercent mandatory set-asidc in the b8 amendments, has that 

proven helpful? ^ ^ ^ 
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other activities, wliethex' it be the handicapped, the disadvantaged, or 

some other. . , j ,, 

Mr. PtToiNSKi. How does Connecticut spend its vocational educe • 

tion money for the disadvantaged? , . j 

You have a figure of a percentage more disadvantaged students were 

involved in vocational schools. j i j 

What sort of schools, and how do you recruit people, and what are 
the facilities; bow do they get to schools; are these existing vocational 

schools, and do you have new facilities ? . , c ^ <.• 

Dr. Murphy. This is a a complex question in the state ot Connecti- 



Mr. PuoiNSKi. I asked the question because the great champion of 
this whole cause is your Senator ilibicoff, and I was just wondering 
what his own State was doing. . i. 

Dr. Murphy. Every legislature up to the present time since 1946 has 
approved the capital construction facilities, so this has been helpful, 
particularly with the support of industry. , ^ j: i. • 

One of the difficulties here. Congressman, is the dennitioii ot what is 

the disadvantaged. , 

There are 12 different definitions. In the way the definition is written 
for vocational, so some can come from the ghetto areoj, and they are on 
welfare, and. the father is not around, but, through the techniques the 
teachers are using, it is helping these ^ds, and the program is growing, 
but the students are not classified as disadvantaged. 

Mr. PuciNBM. Can you give us anv suggestion on how we can more 

precisely identify the aisadvantagedf 

Dr. J^tuRPHY. I would like to take pate in a discussion to try to resolve 

It is not as simply as giving a single answer. In vocational there are 
several definitions, and there are many categories. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. That is a good point you make out. t « 

Dr. Mtjrpiiy. Could I react to some of the comments made earlier . 

You indicated the general desire to make every school really an oc- 
cupation training center. 

There are some paradoxes here. . xu i. oa 

In Connecticut, the commissioner of higher education says that wo 
percent of all high school graduates should have^ the right to go on to 
postsecondary education, yet, at the present time only, 65 percent 
of those gi’tidiiJitiiig arc going to soiiiC form of schooling. 

■ACMv'ci'nfrt erpk tIads tint iiicludc tlic 20-Dercoiit dropout tliat OCClll s. 
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I tHiiik now it is ID ncrcGiit. . ^ 

I think that li^nire has sone up a little bit. The great^t single so- 
cu\\ trend in America is the collejrc dropout, wlio 

pletely and absolutely unprepared as a young adult, for the worlU 

At least, the kid who has never gone to college, he is kind of psy- 
chologically geared for the fact that he will be doing something, but 
the y?ung idealist who goes on to college, and then thin^ 
out, and rtien he discovers for some reason, sometimes 
troi, he does not make it, that youngster is just, in my judgruent, m 

it would be if lie had a fallback position in 
the event, for some reason or other, ho did not make it through the 
college experience, and that is why I feel so strongly. i 

We ouglit to gear every youngster so that he ought to ha*re some 

this, that more attention and funds 

^^Tlle ^?JS^f^dor*EPr>A, is that there is hardlv a drop 
out of the faucet, relative to vocational oduca|ioi^ b^ mi tlie J 
hand, there is not a big well of funds available for EPT>A for the 
preparation of teachers, the elementary and ^cundary teachere, to hav e 
a iwl effect, so there is a lock of understanding of liio world of work. 

Many teachers have gone through high scTiojI, have #^ne on to 
college, and then started toaching, but there is a need to make «ie ^n- 
eral teachers aware of the world of werk so hat they may better 
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"Were there any other que^ioxis 'i 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I^et me f^oto Dr. Padham. 

STATEMENT OP ELWOOD PADHAM, DIRECTOR, BTJREATJ OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, MAINE 

Mr. PuciNSKi. M r. Padham, I know that you liave a ve^ interesting 
film and slide presentation, but I think perhaps Ave would like to hear 
from you, and we do have our official reporter and your statement, and 
maybe we can go into your statement and then have some di^ussion, 
and then the film rc^>ort, should time permit, after all of the witnesses. 

We will look at the film pre^ntation at that time. 

Mr. Padham. That is fine with. me. . , 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Education Subcommittee, I am 
pjlwood Padham, assistant commissioner of the Bureau of Vocational 
& Adult Educat’orn Maine State Department of Education. 

The State of Muinc is most appreciative of this opportunity to 
testify on Public Law 90-576, the Vocational Education Amendments 

of 1968. _ __ _ , j, cj. j. 

Maine is a rural State as large as the other five New England States 
combined. It has a i>opulation density of 29 persons per square mile, 
with approximately 1 million persons living in an area of 33,000 square 
miles. 

Mr. Chairman, prior to passage of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, less than one-third of the public high schools and less than 
one-foiirf.K of the nrivate hich schools offered any typo of vocational 
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In Maine in 1962, one postsecondary vocational ;technical institute, 
founded in 1946, was in operation in nu, dost facilities Prohle in 

Moi-e adequate facilities were made available J 

South Portland was acquired, and the institute moved to the neu site, 

‘“llf 1962, 360 students were enrolled in eight programs such as auto- 
motive, building construction, and so foi-tli. 

In 1962, Maine’s programs of vocational eaucation were funded from 

the following sources : 

- ■ . . , , -*U, 772 

State funds (approximately) 272.130 

Local funds (approximately) ~ 288.120 

Federal funds (approximately) 



.. . 822, 032 



; in 1962, therefore, that on the basis of compari^ns 
3 , Maine was far beliind in promoting and supporting 
1 - 1,0 liiorli scliooh Tjost 'liicli scliool and adult 



Total — 

It was evident 

with other States, - - i • i 

vocational education for the high school, post higl 

A^r passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
V^SfonSl Education Amendments of 1968 the Federal Government 
p^red millions of dollars into the arteries of the vocational education 

hones that this massive infusion is only the ^ginning. 
TCact and thfamSidments motivated Maine to perease its own 
contributions so that the total expenditure for vocational education 
has expanded greatly. . . ,1 3 — 
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The facilities for these programs were provided 
lociil sources. 

Funding of these programs was shared as follows : 

S(tate 

liocal 

Federal 



from State and 



$S45,000 
4, 074, 000 
317,000 



Total 



$4, 730, 000 



It should be mentioned that 109 senior high schools have industrial 
arts programs with an enrollment of 13,216 students. 

The instructional costs and construction of facilities are supported 

bv State and local funds. ... • 

’’^Thirteen regional teclmical and vocational centers were in opera- 
tion during the school year 1970-71, two of them for the fir^ 

The full-time day enrollment in these regional technical and voca- 
tional centers is 6,454. Twenty -two different of vwahonal 

courses are offered in these 13 regional centers which 
ministrative units. To ojicrate the 13 centers for the s . i 1 y 



cost: 

SUite 

Ix^l 

Federal — 



$1, 900, 000 

760.000 

325.000 



Total 

The State pays twm-third of the operating costs and the 
miinitv navs the remaining one-third of the cost. 



$2, 076^000 
local com- 
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For the first time in the history of vocational education in idaJiiie. 
the Bureau of Vocational Education has developed 40 programs for 

disadvantaged boys and girls in 40 coimniinities. 

Over 800 individuals are being served by these programs, wliicli are 
funded from part B, 15-percent set-asides and 102 ^b) , disJidvaiic.agcd. 

Bight programs for the mentally handicappeei, among 2.)0 indi- 
viduSs, were started in fiscal 197G. Bach program provides for prc- 
vocatioiial training and has provisions for work exj^rionce in the 
curriculum. The part B, 10 percent set-aside funded these programs 

for handicapped persons. . . . 

Vocational education in Ilaine today is still experiencing its greatest 

^ Since tl^ enactment of the Vocational Education Act of .^^^3 and 
the 1968 amendments, vocational education ht^ shown evlden^ot 
becoming an increasingly effective and dynamic force lo the otate. 

I now concerr mysel_ with emphasizing the need for extending au- 
thorizations for Public I^w 90-576. Increased funding is needed 

uiidergrantst Spates (sec. 102(a) ). i j 

Maine needt n ore funds to expand post-secondary vocational ^uca- 
tion. Four students apply for every available slot in our vo<»Uonal- 
technioal inStin.* es. We must offer more programs if we are to serve 
the needs of young adults in Maine. 

Additional Federal funds are needed for construction of six new 
regional techi <za.\ vocational centers to complete the long-range plans 

for secondary school vocational educaticn. 

. fVin vwilf.iriTis TOiin.<i 111 SGOt>10ll ( t) ) ^ 
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serve students who live great distances fi*om our schools; fl-nd %\ho 
want and have the right to benefit from this type of education. 

The Federal Government has suggested the construction ol resi- 
dential facilities for practically every college campus tliroughout 
the Nation. It seems only reasonable to support this responsibility at a 

lower level. . ^ ^ ^ 

In conclusion, may I say that Maine has made great extorts to 
fund vocational education adequately at tlio State and level 

since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of Marne s 

tax burden is heavy, and we need additional funds from the Fed- 
eral Government to help vocational education continue to grow. y\Q 
have many more individuals of ages 14 to who need these serv- 
ices — please help us. 

May I again express appreciation for this opportunity to present 
mv view 3 . I hope you will accept my major recommendations ano 
thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee. j 

I would like to point out, before the Vocational Act of 1963, we had 
approximately 5,000 students involved in v<^atioual education pro- 
grams, but since that time, with the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, and the 1968 amendments, we have moved in the direction of 
developing 13 regional technical vocational centers, and these centers 
range in cost from $850,000 to $3 million. State and local efforts fund 
these regional cciiteiTS, and they are tied to a cqmj;reliensjve school. 
These center are serving 82 administrative units in the State. 
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Mr. Padiiam. No. , . ^ 

Mr. PrciNSKi. Is there anyone that has rnn into any problems i 

Mr. Padiiam. No. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It seems to me that everyone talks about prcmlems oi 
intearration, but it seems to me that vocational education, it offers per- 
haps the greatest single opportunity for integrating educational oppo^ ' 
tunities in a way, and I am not aware of any problems, any ywational 
schools in this country has, and it is rather unique and intere^ing, that 
of all of the turmoil you read about, in America, you very ^Idom read 
about the turmoil that can be traced to racial antagonism in the voca- 
tional schools, even though you have a rather uigh ratio ot minori y 
youiigstci’s in those vocational schools that are enrolled. 

Would you gentlemen care to comment ? 

Mr Padiiam We do not have any problems in the State of Maine 
at all, os far as the integrating of students is concerned in vocational 



^ Chie thing we hope to do, we hope to design our curriculum in such 
a wav, and have the flexibility that some students can move m and 
out of programs at anytime, so we can serve many more students than 

we are serv;ngnow. • i „j. 

We have a program operating at one of our regional centers, and 
we are making available facilities from 4 in the afternoon, to 10 
the evening, so that students can come and get an education they 

need if I hey have to work all day. * 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I notice there is not any great concern about busing 
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changed within the last 2 years. The minority groups particularly with 
the black i^opulation felt that when they completed vocational pro- 
grams, they would not have a job, but I think there has been a turn 
in this, and I think that through manpower training, they do find 
they become employed, so I believe the history of opportunities for 
the black minority has changed. 

Another problem, is due to the heavy influx of the Puerto Rican 
Spanish-speaking people, that is not totally resolved, because of the 
bilingual problem. 

Mr. Bowen, Our experience in Rhode Island, and I think it is quite 
consistent with what 1 discover through reading, in other parts of the 
country, is that vocational education may represent relevant education 
in comparison to academic education. 

Kids like to go there, as Joe Murphy said, kids feel that it has 
some meaning them. 

One experience we had in Providence, just a couple of months ago, 
in a racially tense situation, all of the youngsters were on the street 
in demonstrations, except for one building, and at was the voca- 
tional education building. 

All of the buildings in the complex underwent son^e damage, except 
one building, the vocational education building. 

Kids want to be there. They identified with it, and they felt it had 
some meaning to them. 

I think this is quite standard throughout the country, from the 
reading' I have don 
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Mv State Vermont, is a sparsely settled State. We have no com- 
munity in the State with more than 36,000 population 
problem is getting enough students together to effco,.ively and 
Sficiently prwide a variety of vo^tional ^ucation 
in many of our communities, the opportunity for s j 

training experience through placement on the ]00 is imitea. 

The range of jobs are limited, the numbers of ]ob opportunities are 
limited, and we are finding that the best combination m ^ 

s«ems to be some preemployment training in a school facility, ana 
then to supplement the training with job pigment, 

Mr. PnciNSKi. I think you are right, and I ce^inly did 
to imply, at least, I hope noMy thought I did, but P"2.^S fo? 

on utilizing existing plant facilities, that we did not see a need for 
area vocational schools, and various other facilities. 

This is going to become even more and more pronoiu^^d we ^t 
into more soplusticated job training programs, but I do think we can 

utilize our existing plants. ^ 

If we are going to give every youngster a 9 «^’^ 5 ,.®du^tion, we will 
have to use every piece of space we can find, mcludinr new build- 

ings we are going to build. , ^ - j 

Mr. Knox. This facility thing is a real bind wi*. 

We oj>en a new school, and immediately we have twice as ma> y stu- 
dents at the door as the school will accommodate. , x 

We are finding several school systems are going into leasing faciii- 
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give them something meaningful and worthwhile, but you put them 
in a school er v^ironment, where they are not spinning wheels, and that 
is why I feel so strong about vocational education. 

Mrs. Hicks. I ^vender, do you have now in your vocational education 
jjrograms, something like data processing, and these newer concepts of 
vocational education? 

Mr. Andrew. We do at the postsecondary level, and we are ]ust 
beginning to move into the secondary area. _ , , 

It has been a slow operation to move into tins thing and in this 
direction, because New Hampshire is in the unique position of pro- 
viding the smallest amount of State aid to its schooils, and everything is 
done with property taxes. W^e have had very slow movement, and we 
are just beginning to move into that area. 

We are expanding into the health areas now. 

Dr. Bowen. We in Rhode Island traditionally offered the standard 
vocational subjects, mechanics, carpenters, this kind of thing. 

We have moved recently into new programs being offered in Rht^e 
Island for the first time, including barbering, cosmetology, commercial 
art, data processing, fashion design, nursing, and these are secondary 
level programs. 

We are considering right now running into fire sciences, heavy equip- 
ment operation, marine science and oceanography, plastics, programs 
which we feel have a greater meaning to Rhode Island, because the 
State is moving much closer to a service orientation, as opposed to an - 
iTidiiprf’.rial orientation. 
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'TViic hill nlapRS an evtm further and heavier emphasis on vocational 

" lVa?X%ring W ?n?'ol «'uld. care to com.nent at this time, 
either on the bill, or the concept, if ‘ « 

Why don’t we start with you, Mr. Keating ^ „„ *Vie nost- 

Mr. Keatitmg. I was wondering on the emnhasis on the pos 

““ll?^?this take any money out of the secondalT level* 

if ;i did, li^ouia feel opposed to the bill, because we feel our big 
'' Mr.‘ l"«m nS“lm^lr want to take money out of the 
be very much opposed to that, because whatever post- 

that percentage ? , , a., • , i. u 

~\fi» PxjciNSKJC. I would think it would. 

SS?S^rsSi.'^?:feiffe, who played a the 

“’L“KS™o!Xrat ca^,'l woul^ with that bill, i am for the 
Air T wrti.lfl sav one of the encouraging parts of this 
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Dr. Bov/en. I pereonally feel siippoi’tive of provisions of the bill, 
inasmucli as we can exix^ct j^reater services out of the U.S. Division 
of Vocational Education, and vve are in sore need of these. 

Coi*tainly tlie bill carries the promise of increased funding, which 
all of us indicate is requiied. 

In addition, I feel the provisions of the bill will be greeted warmly 
in Rhode Island, where wo are trying to integrate an entire educa- 
tional experience for youngsteis, including exposure to youngsters at 
an early level, so in these resjoects, the bill finds a lot of suppori 
with me. 

Mr. Andrew. I tliink in my prepared testimony I referre-1 to the 
bill on thi-eo different parts. I pointed out we are veiy much in favor 
of this bill. 

I think one thing that has not been mentioned which the bill does 
create, I hope, ana that i.s a cooperative working relationship. 

We have seen in our experience at least too many different pieces 
of Federal leg^lation trying to attack tlie training problem, and 
assigning training to other agencies. To us this bill gives stren^h to 
creating a cooperative working relationship between the junior col- 
leges, community colleges, and vocational education at the secondary 
level. 

I think, in addition to tha., the idea of moving down into the ele- 
mentary grades, something we are already doing as a result of ex- 
emplary pi'ograms, is very important. Through the Vocational Act 
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various othor holds, I cannot detect any slftnHicant diffei’onco in the 
net results, l>etw<‘en the two otlucat ional systems. , 

This is why you will find a |nrreat <leal of excitement on my part in 

what von arc doiiifr. 

1 tliink that you are on (he ri^dit track. . , , 

Dr. Mooim. We have worked on this project foi- the pas*^ .1 yeare, 
and we have jriven iiianv of our hours, and we liave ^ono throvijrhout 
the <-()Uiitry tryiim to find support for the profTram, hut surprisinj;ly, 
we have not received the ^nancial sujiport that many other ]>rof?rams 

Mr. I'l'rivsKi. It »s heciuise academia still runs HEW and USOE. 
Now. if tiie day evir •ome.s. you know, when people like you and 1 
^ot a foot in the doo,- over tlu‘r«‘, mayhe. w(>. can change a few things 
around. 

Dr. Mookk. I would hope so. . ^ ^ w 

Mr. PuciNSKi. But rignt now, you know, you ju.st listened to a very 

di.stingnishod panel of voc^tioiiai educators. . . .• 

You listened to their testimony. It was very impressive testimony, 
hut thev are treated .as .second-class citizens in the academic cxim- 
munity. just as people look down upon you, even though almo.st every 
maior nation in the w’orld is now’ going your route. 

I addivssed a meeting here recently in w’liich there were represented 
some IG countries, all of w’horn are looking at your concepts, not only 
looking at it, but using it, and yet you will find people who look upon 
fow as some .sort of acadcinie “weirdo,” that docs not know’ quite w’liut 
le is talking about. . , 

Dr. Moouk. That is right, but we arc going to stick with tin on- 
cept, and we are deteniiined to receive adequate funds for it. 

We have hecn oi>c:nting on a budget of $.000 a week w’lth these o7 
studente we have. We can continue until the end of this month. 

Mr. PuciNSKi.AVlio is funding you ? 

Dr Moork. Right now, our initial grant came from the Umce or 
Education, but that was $‘100,000. This has to he divided between 
17 colleges and univereitics. 

Mr. PuciNHKi. How much did you get? 

Dr. Moork. $460,000, as an initial grant. 

Now, Ford Fomidafion wa.s supposed fo give ns some inoney, hut 
when (he money comes in, it is divided u]> hetween the in.sf itutaons tfia* 
<^i) to luuke up the univin. so if it has to he tl'.vidcd up 17 diflerci i 
wavs, we reiilfv get the crumhs. a ,d we have not been able to get the. 
separate funding tliat is necessary to carry out the program the w’ay 
that we kimw it can he done. _ _ 

Mr. Ih’i'iNSKi. Yon do not (pialify umicr the c.xi.stmg aid prograiiiH 

to universities ? 

Dr. Moork. We are trv’ng. Not under this program. 

Now, our campu.s in Raleigh is receiving aid, hut not for this par- 
ticular program , • • ^ i 

It has licen extremely ditlicu!^ to find the jiromu- authorities to tuiui 

this, liccansc it is a new’ program. , ^ 

We submitted our original [uopo.sal to the ledcinl (Toveniment in 

NovcmlHir oj 069. i i. 

Mr. PiifiNSKi, Have you ever tnlkeil to Mrs. (ireeii about your pro- 
gram? 

^ T t 
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Mr. PirciNHKi. Mrs. (iiwn now lui‘^ a higlior (jducation bill before 

We are now working; on it. Wo arc inakin/^ np a bill. It seems to me, 
cither the next time yot. arc in Washinjrton, you ougnt to drop in on 

luM-, or drop lior a note. t.. „ 

1 will tell her to be expecting to gi't a note from you. -t seems to ino 
tliere. should he something in the liigher education prograni that would 
provide, if nothing else, some seed money to give programs like tins 

^S'hr^bioiur^ would like to see us establish a Federation of Urban 
Collegers, dc.signed specifically to deal with the urban problems, aiu 
to get students that <^an deal effectively with the problems of urban 

We^can demonstrate hfcro, and then the model can be transicrred. 
Mr. PuciNSKi. In my statement earlier I said that we are going 
to change our skills some five to nine times in a working lifetime. 

ft is true, and I believe it is true, then it ^erns to me your concept 
stakes on a wliole new dimension of credibility and credence, be- 
cause obviou.sly a man has to provide for his faculty, and he cannot 
take time off to re.stnictmc his abilities, when he has been eased out 

of one iob due to technology. • ^ 

It seems to me if there is a program available to all those engineers 
laid off in the aerospace industiw, and if they could have been pre- 
paring themselve.s for a whole field of ecology, and environmental ■ 
eupations and specialities, they could have moved from one specialty 
to another, without losing any time, whereas now we just pass^ a 
public service job bill, which we hope the President is going to sign, 
to try to give these fellows something to hang onto, while they are 

being retrained for another career. n i • j * 

It docs seem to me that your whole concept takes on all kinds ot 

' ”^l)r!^&oom;. That is right. It has so many possibilities. Wo can go 
in so maiiv different dii*cctlons. Wo arc flexible. We are not chained 
to one particular system, or one particular prognuii. 

Mr. PncixsKi. Arc you in Mi’s. Hicks’ district. 

T)r. Mooiik. Yes; we are. , . . i 

Mrs. TIk k.s. Yes; so (hat we could get this tistimmiy «n the record. 
l)i! Moouk. rmild T tell yon one thing more lhat we are trying to 



do? . 

Wo would like to set up a program at Wallpole State Prison for in- 
mates, and we now are working with the Commissioner of Public 
Corrections, to admit probably a numlier of inmates, and to take our 
facultv out there so w’e will do that, we can get support that .3 
needed for this program. 

Mrs. Hicks. I just followed your recommendation, Mr. Chairman, 
and advised Dr. Moore to contact Congres-sweman Edith Green, be- 
cause I know sue is ver ’ interested in program.s. such as yours, and 
j:ossibly they could 1x5 incorporated into the bill, something of this 
tytxj for funding'. 

t)r. Moorf. I will write her the first thing. . . . , 

Mr. PcciNsiu. Mrs. Hiv Ics will probably fret you an invitation from 
Mrs. Gitjen for you to come down to Wnshin^on, and you can brief 
Imr on voiir program, and then perhaps we can take a look to see 



if tliero is any chanjre getting some aniendment througli to at loast 
provide some sort of seed money. 

I think this is the wave> of tlio future, and we ougld. to liave some- 
thing in a hill that would at least give people like \'ou a chauee to 
either prove or disprove it, hut there is no ciuestiou in my mind, as you 
look at the next 10 and 20 years of educational nw<ls, I think j'ou are 
going to find that just as other countries are looking at this program, 
and using it, all yon have to do is just iwint to Japan, the enormous 
su<’x;ess they have had with this i>rogram in Japan, and I think this 
is perhaps one of the greatest endorsements you can get. 

Dr. Mt)Ork. Ma^ I express my deep gratitude for the invit^ition and 
for the opportunil^ to discuss this program with you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am glad you are here. 

I am glad to see that Roxbury has such a good program wing. 
You say you have 57 students. I imagine there is a snb^antially larger 
potential. 

Dr. Moore. Yes; in fact, we could, without any effort at all, recruit 
around 500 students that would be willing to go into this program, but 
we can only take 25 more right now. 

We will move slowly, and each year wo v ill prabably add a hun- 
dred more. 

Wc spend as much time getting to know the students, getting them 
to fee), at liorne with us. 

PuciNSKi. This budget yon have here for the $178,000, what is 
that for, yonr existing program, or is this for a program you oauld 
handle with 200 studems. if you had this kind of money? 

Dr. Mooue. That would be for 200 students. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. For a year ? 

Dr. Moore. Right, but we have so constructed oni'selves that e 
get by with what we have, but wo could do much more with the funds. 

Wo did not "wait until we got the $179,000. Wo began before that. 

We started with what wo had hoping tliat wo could denmnstrato 
to people that this pixigram did work, and then the funds would 
come forth. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You know, when you consider the results of your 
fre' ing goin^,, and you consider the cost per student, this is substan- 
tially lielow wluit wo are talking alM)ut now in the higher educ<aiion 
bill, and the student loan programs, and when you ((Uisido the 
interoii.fc on those loans that we have to pay, this is someihiiig T think 



the comvnittco ought to be looking at. 

Dr. Jackson. I might say wo l>ave been trying to work \rays, to 
coordinat-^ ways we have been doing in terms of our own higher edu- 
cation prugram, which is dealing with some of the existing colleges, 
in terms of the number of people, pi’ogi'ams like this. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Then why don't 3 ’ou give him that $179 thousand? 

Dr. Moore. I wish they would. 

Dr. Jackson. We arc trying to see if we can join in ways, since 
we are serving similar ipulations. 

Just in comments of building, I think the purtnersbip school idea 
is a waj’ to use existing c ’'turul resources in Poston, of which we have 
many, which has great implications for school buildings, and it seems 
the idea of the open campus, at the high school level of the Poston 
schools, we lire talking about, our idea for younger children liegins to 
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if w(i cuii olmn^e some of the museuius, uiul pliiecs like llie Klinoi l>c\\ is 
School of Fine Arts, I think tlmt to not only clmn<re ednciition, hut it 
luis ^renter ini|)li<‘<ilious for us of existing building in different ^^ilys 
thiit will be pi-olitable for iill of us. ^ 

Dr. Mookk. 1 have a chim'h that has -kf (‘lassrooins, and 1 ^uess about 
live ofliees, and this is enou;ih for any uiiivei'sity, and there are many 
other churches around, similarly constructed, au'.l there are otliei 
olliee buildings available, so we can use tliese. i-.Tr, 

Mr. l^uciN’SKi. We have heard two excellent ideas today, u e luu'e 
heard one of the j^entleiiien talking; alxmt lea.sin<; .sc1um)1 bnihlinfijs for 
vocational edueation. 

Now we hear another idea about leasinf!^ churches, to run a collc^ 
without walls, which make equally a lot of sense. 

Mrs. Hicks, I want to thank you and your staff and your ussotnafes 

for arranging today’s hearings. t i - i 

I think the liearings have been extremely productive. I thmk that 
we have gained u great deal of insight into the nroblems in onr school 
.system here, and I am ple.i.sed that we were able to be here. 

' 1 want to thank yon for this opiwi-tunity to invite ns here. 

Mi-s. Hicks. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming with the sub- 
committee to Boston. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. 1 think we will be able to get together and have a 
good live discussion on some of the aspects of this bill . 

Is there anything else anybody wishes to ask ? 

We will then stand adjounied .subject to recall of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessc ’ at ,5:4.’> o’clock p.m., subject 
to recall of the chairman.) 
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